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Foreword 


Over the past two decades, young scholars in Europe and beyond have 
developed a new understanding of the critical social, economic and envi- 
ronmental challenges that humankind is facing around the globe. They 
are highly aware that the unprecedented destruction of the planet, its 
natural resources and its species means that we cannot continue with 
‘business as usual’. Many scholars from the sustainable sciences to the 
newly established environmental humanities have demanded that the 
Academy rises to the occasion: A world that teeters on the brink of 
destruction does not need more conventional scholarship but new, more 
creative and more concerned forms of research and engagement. In 
order to imagine and to build a more sustainable world, we must re- 
think the very way in which we create knowledge, communicate across 
different disciplines and engage with various publics. To that effect, we 
need to navigate the multiple environmental and social challenges and 
negotiate—through language, art and action—between the discourses of 
politicians, planners, natural and social scientists, social justice activists 
and others. 
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This volume stems from the work of fifteen young scholars and 
some of their mentors who are participants in an Innovative Training 
Network (ITN) funded by the European Commission. The network is 
comprised of a unique consortium of scientists, practitioners and change 
agents from eleven public, private and non-profit organizations located 
in six European Union countries. All of these early career researchers 
are working towards building a better understanding of—and greater 
support for—resourceful environmental practices in communities in 
Europe and beyond. Their central goal has been to assess, re-think and 
re-work existing concepts and methodologies for the twenty-first century. 
Their project is an ambitious one. It comes out of a timely call and their 
own aspirations to make a difference in both social relationships and in 
human interactions with the environment. It is informed by three funda- 
mental insights: First, the understanding that the problems that societies 
are facing in a globalized world need perspectives that reach beyond 
regional and national analysis. Second, the realization that co-creation 
is a powerful practice that can (and should) replace older notions of the 
‘creative genius’. And third, the insight that co-creativity can serve as an 
effective research tool and an instrument of social change. 

On the most obvious level, Co-Creativity and Engaged Scholarship is 
an introduction into participatory and transdisciplinary methodologies. 
It is, however, more than that, not least because the young scholars 
present first-hand accounts of their own scholarly endeavours and social 
experiences. What shines through is their engagement with the public, 
guided by academic curiosity, resulting in a combination of literary 
lightness and a summons for creative action. The essays focus on such 
diverse topics as sustainability and arts collaborations in The Nether- 
lands; improvisational theatre and deep mapping as creative forms of 
action and understanding; photography as a means to bridge the differ- 
ences between Asian and European cultures; and many more. Together, 
these chapters remind us that creativity is a social practice. In an 
age marked by competition and individual tendencies, they call for 
a counter-hegemonic scholarship that is based on fully inclusive and 
truly democratic participation, and on alternatives to the predominant 
ideology of economic progress. Each essay demonstrates that research 
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can and must comprise much more than the economized and industri- 
alized production of knowledge. They illustrate that a critical approach 
can be creative, and that, in turn, creative research can promote critical 
thinking. 

It is my hope that Co-Creativity and Engaged Scholarship will help a 
new generation of scholars to discover and explore new transformative 
research methods, take grounded, informed positions in political debates 
and work towards building a more resilient, ecological and sustainable 
world. 

Christoph Georg Lichtenberg, an eighteenth-century German 
inventor and philosopher, insisted that his private library should consist 
only of books containing new ideas. Most books, he maintained, did 
not meet this criterion. With the following pages, editor Alex Franklin, 
together with the young scholars who contributed, have created precisely 
such a volume. 


Tutzing, Germany Christof Mauch 
April 2021 
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Introduction: Sustainability Science 
as Co-Creative Research Praxis 


Alex Franklin 


Introduction 


The conception of this book has been guided by three inter-related 
aims. The first is to encourage reflection and debate on the relation- 
ship between collaboration and creativity (‘co-creativity’) within sustain- 
ability science research. The second aim is to support researchers in 
actively promoting and nurturing, but also managing and responding 
to, the effects of co-creativity within their research. The third is to 
better understand the potential of engaged and co-creative scholarship 
in furthering transformative sustainability agendas. Clearly, these aims 
are underpinned by a number of beliefs, including: that creativity and 
collaboration are co-present within sustainability research, that the two 
do and ‘should’ go hand-in-hand in the design and practicing of trans- 
formative research, and that a transformative agenda is central to much 
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of the sustainability sciences. Also, though, that the pursuit of engaged 
scholarship and co-creative research as a form of praxis requires further 
critical consideration within the context of the sustainability sciences. 

This chapter is primarily concerned with introducing the concept of 
co-creativity. The term is applied here in reference to both individual 
methods and overarching research approaches that seek to engender 
collaborative and creative forms of action and reflection. In the case of 
collaboration (i.e., the ‘co-’ of co-creativity), this signifies the prioritiza- 
tion given throughout this book to researching ‘with’ (rather than on, or 
for); in its broadest sense, it also acknowledges the fundamental relation- 
ality of life. A relational lens, and therefore also the notion of emergence, 
is similarly central to how creativity is itself conceptualized. The term 
creativity is understood here as embodying a generative way of thinking 
and being, seeing and doing, arising from relational forms of knowledge- 
practice. An extended discussion of this conceptualization is provided 
below. 

In fusing together collaboration and creativity into the concept of co- 
creativity, what I and all other contributors to this edited collection are 
especially interested in is socially inclusive research. Whilst at its base, all 
scientific scholarship is arguably creative, the degree to which individual 
research studies purposively aim to achieve greater social inclusivity 
through their chosen methodologies varies widely. By placing emphasis 
on social inclusivity in our conceptualization of co-creativity, this in 
turn highlights the political nature of a question that frames the entirety 
of this collection: how can co-creative research practice, as a genera- 
tive process, best support the emergence of alternative—potentially even 
transformative—ways of being in the world? 

Thus, methods and approaches are understood here as co-creative 
when they stimulate alternative understandings of why and how things 
are, and how they could be. Notably, though, such stimulation of alter- 
native understandings needs to be a shared one, experienced (albeit in 
different ways and to different extents) by multiple persons within a 
research process, including both the ‘researchers’ and the ‘researched’ 
alike. To engage in co-creative research therefore calls for a retained sensi- 
tivity to the importance of researching ‘with throughout the process of 
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doing research. Furthermore, in order to realize transformative sustain- 
ability agendas through the stimulation of alternative understandings of 
why and how things are, and how they could be, such alternative fram- 
ings are simultaneously critical in tone. More particularly, by offering up 
co-creative ways of ‘mobiliz[ing] the critique through the alternative—by 
showing that another way is possible’ such methods and approaches help 
‘call in to question’ not only how things are, but also the way in which 
we, or others, commonly respond to them (Hannah & Jeremijenko, 
2017, p. 214). This in turn accounts for why co-creativity is directly 
associated through this collection with engaged scholarship. 

Approached as a form of praxis, engaged scholarship is accordingly 
understood here as being driven not simply by a desire to interpret 
and understand the world, but also to change it (Cowley, 2013). Mate- 
rializing such a desire requires a close and continuous alignment of 
thought and action: that is, it requires ‘the synthesis of theory and prac- 
tice and the reciprocal relationship between them’ (Cowley, 2013, p. 1). 
All the chapters in this collection are authored by scholars committed 
to such a praxis-orientated form of engaged scholarship. At the same 
time, nevertheless, the relative umbrella coverage of the term engaged 
scholarship is also visible throughout (Boyer, 1990, 1996; Shultz & 
Kajner, 2013). Indeed, the array of cases presented in this book are vari- 
ously informed by (but not limited to) principles of Participatory Action 
Research (see for examples Chapters 4, 8, 12, 13, 16), Militant Schol- 
arship (see especially Chapter 3), Appreciative Enquiry (see especially 
Chapter 5), Care-full Scholarship (see Chapters 5 and 16) and Transfor- 
mative Research (see for example, Chapters 6, 12 and 14). In their own 
way, each of these serve as exemplars of engaged scholarship. Collectively, 
in turn, they also provide a good indication of the diverse ways in which 
co-creativity, in association with engaged scholarship, is able to shape 
and enrich not only the sustainability sciences, but also the value that 
comes from taking the time to critically consider and reflect upon the 
complex nature of its contribution. 

In parallel to noting the relative diversity of research approaches 
featured within this collection, it is nevertheless important to also 
acknowledge that the individual research methods are themselves all 
drawn from the social sustainability sciences. That is, their primary 
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orientation is towards deepening our understanding and advancement 
of sustainability by questioning its social and cultural origins, meanings, 
practices, values, interpretations, structures, systems and relationships. 
This shared characteristic can be situated within, on the one hand, an 
appreciation by all the contributing authors for the vast array of epis- 
temologies and ontologies circulating within the sustainability sciences, 
but also, on the other hand, a critical awareness of the ongoing domi- 
nance of more traditional and often very binary forms of problem 
framing. In response, whilst this edited collection is not intended as an 
attack on more traditional forms of research scholarship in and of them- 
selves, it is aimed at further drawing attention to what Sandercock and 
Attili (2012, p. 140) eloquently summarize as: 


the many other ways of knowing that exist: experiential, intuitive and 
somatic knowledges; local knowledges; knowledges based on the prac- 
tices of talking and listening, seeing, contemplating and sharing; and 
knowledges expressed in visual, symbolic, ritual and other artistic ways. 


Moreover, it is particularly aimed at explaining how these many other 
ways of knowing might care-fully (Moriggi et al., 2020) and respect- 
fully be enrolled, through co-creative forms of engaged, transdisciplinary 
scholarship. 

To delineate this collection one step further, the type of social sustain- 
ability science with which it can be affiliated (as akin to the aforemen- 
tioned definition of engaged scholarship as a form of praxis) is one 
that regularly ‘places power at the centre of analysis’ (Eubanks, 2012, 
p. 229). Indeed, whilst an ambition to advance transformational research 
agendas is widely shared by sustainability scientists (Kates, 2011), reflec- 
tive of both a traditional orientation towards (and ongoing dominance 
of) the natural and technical sciences, all too often scholarship within the 
sustainability sciences fails to engage with the political core of sustain- 
ability. In failing to pose the question of what a more just sustainable 
world would look like in a far more inclusive, dialogical and expansive 
manner, or, to acknowledge the political underpinnings of ‘sustainable 
development —and indeed why both just sustainability and sustainable 
development remain so elusive—this in turn not only brings into doubt 
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the appropriateness of solutions being proposed, it also impedes diag- 
nosis of the very problems that need to be addressed (Carpenter et al., 
2020; Miller et al., 2014). In short, the emergence of just and sustain- 
able forms of transformative change are all too regularly severely curtailed 
(Vallance et al., 2011). It is this curtailment that the co-creative and 
engaged forms of scholarship endorsed within this collection seek to 
overcome. It is also worth emphasizing, however, that what follows is 
not an uncritical collection of celebratory accounts. Rather, a unifying 
characteristic of this entire collection is the belief that the intentional 
nurturing of co-creativity through research practice, holds as much 
potential to be mutually rewarding for all involved as it does to be highly 
problematic. It is in recognition of this problematic that the need for 
extended critical reflection by a community of engaged scholars, and in 
turn the aims of this book, were originally derived. 

Having offered some introductory orientation to what this book is 
about, as well as the beliefs and assumptions on which it is based, the 
remainder of this chapter is structured as follows. In the next section I 
briefly explain more about the original motivation behind this book. This 
serves to further set the scene for the interest of this entire collection with 
sustainability as requiring just and transformative change. I then look in 
greater depth at the meaning of creativity, and in turn, the nurturing of 
co-creative methods and approaches within the sustainability sciences. I 
end by offering an introductory overview to each of the chapters that 
make up the remainder of this collection. 


‘Making a Difference’: Transformative 
Research Agendas 


Throughout my career I have observed that when doctoral research 
candidates are asked during recruitment why they are interested in 
undertaking a doctoral degree within the sustainability sciences, many 
provide an answer that is primarily centred around an inherent desire to 
make the world—or at least a small part of it—a more just and environ- 
mentally sustainable place. Whilst a doctoral research project is perceived 
(either in the short or longer term) as a means of achieving this goal, 
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the desire to contribute new knowledge commonly remains secondary, 
occasionally even requiring a prompt in order for it to be mentioned 
at all during the initial interview. Such aspirations for making a ‘real 
world’ difference through one’s doctoral research come in many different 
shapes and forms. Sometimes, for instance, they are heavily prioritized 
around a single issue, sometimes around multiple issues; sometimes they 
engage with the social, cultural, environmental and economic pillars of 
sustainability in intentional concert; in other cases, they are orientated 
almost exclusively towards one pillar alone. Similarly, sometimes they are 
seemingly driven by an ambition, or a need, to bring about change at 
a global scale; other times the motivation—no less powerful—is about 
achieving change locally in a particular place, or with a particular group 
of individuals. Another commonly reported ambition, both personally 
and professionally, is that a scientifically robust connection be established 
between the research and the change that the individual is seeking to 
bring about. In parallel, much greater recognition is increasingly being 
given to the importance of the research process itself, as well as—or in 
some cases even instead of—aspiring to any sort of pre-definable direct 
and immediate end result. 

It has been my sustained encounter with this deeply felt need by 
doctoral candidates for ‘making a difference—for engaged scholarship 
in all its various forms—and alongside, the questions and responsibil- 
ities that my colleagues and I are then necessarily confronted with as 
doctoral supervisors, mentors and coordinators of sustainability science 
research projects, which ignited my own motivation for editing this 
book. Such questions include: actually, how synergistic are the institu- 
tional requirements of contributing new knowledge, and the personal 
desires for making a ‘real world’ difference, within the regulated space 
of a doctoral degree? To what extent, regardless of the relative breadth 
or narrowness of the above stated ambitions, can a difference be made 
(outwith academia) through doctoral or early career stage research? Or 
perhaps even more to the point in this context, ow to go about trying 
to achieve this whilst at the same time meeting the scholarly and institu- 
tional demands of the associated academic research without detriment to 
the wellbeing of the researcher (including their work-life balance)? And, 


relatedly, what impact will it have on the morale of the researcher should 
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they decide, part way through, that they are unable to make sufficient 
difference within the lifespan of the PhD? Furthermore, on the part of a 
supervisor or mentor, what are the best ways to support such ambition, 
including during the occasions when the scholarly, institutional and ‘real 
world’ demands are tending more towards being in conflict rather than 
synergy with one another? 

In seeking through this edited collection to provide some answers 
to these questions, the approach taken is one that forefronts the first- 
hand accounts of the contributing authors’ own direct experience of 
co-creative research practice. Notably also, the majority of the chap- 
ters are centred around research undertaken during a Doctorate. Such 
experiential accounts serve to richly evidence and support the critical 
reflections of the authors on what is involved and what is encountered 
when it comes to propagating co-creativity in the pursuit of transforma- 
tive research. Moreover, it is hoped that the centrality given to first-hand 
accounts will assist the reader in relating to and subsequently building 
upon the learning shared by the authors in their own future research 
practice. In this respect also, the book has been written with a primary 
target audience in mind of doctoral and early career researchers affil- 
iated to academic institutions, but also researchers working out-with 
academia across a range of different institutions and community settings. 
At the same time, though, it is hoped that the relatively wide range of 
disciplinary backgrounds, plus the international profile and experience 
of contributors, will make the collection insightful and relevant to a 
much broader cohort of co-creative sustainability and transdisciplinary 
practitioners and research mentors. 

When compared to the project based short-termism that characterizes 
much academic research, the relative freedom of a social science doctoral 
research contract, plus the opportunity it commonly presents for at least 
three years of focused study, is in many ways more conducive to facil- 
itating societal change. Moreover, a driving ambition to bring about 
change can actually be one of the best reasons for an individual wanting 
to embark on a PhD in the sustainability sciences. This view is built 
on observing (and personally relating to) the importance, the essential- 
ness, for research encounters to have meaning not only for the research 
participants, but also for the researcher. That the actions and beliefs of 
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people and communities might otherwise merely constitute or repre- 
sent ‘data to be collected or ‘extracted’, is not enough—verging even, 
for some researchers, on being unethical. For it is the meaningfulness of 
research encounters, particularly those of a deep and/or sustained nature, 
that sparks the potentiality for change and gives energy to the need for 
action. 

Furthermore, given the reality that only a small minority of those 
we engage with through our research practices are likely to come into 
direct contact with the research findings, it is the contact—the collabo- 
ration—that we have with them during and through the research process 
itself that is sometimes the chance to stimulate a change in mindsets 
and in practice. It is also the encounter itself that creates an immediate 
opportunity to acknowledge and in turn celebrate the work of many 
research participants, through shared recognition of their commitment to 
making a difference, or simply their daily struggle to overcome the micro, 
meso and macro level injustices of our unsustainable systems and institu- 
tions. This is particularly so for those individuals whose voices otherwise 
remain silenced or marginalized; but equally also for those who are driven 
by the ambition to change the thinking and ways of working amongst 
people in positions of power whose voices already get heard. 

Therefore, it is my—our—contention through this collection, that 
dedicated time must be set aside to dwell, to reflect, on the transfor- 
mational potential that comes from the process of ‘doing’ and ‘being’ 
engaged through one’s research and with all those contributing to the 
research (for further discussion on this see for example Chapters 3, 5, 12, 
13 and 16). It is also my contention that conceptualizing engaged schol- 
arship as a form of co-creative praxis and, in turn, exploring co-creativity 
from a political starting point of engagement and inclusivity, can be of 
mutual reward to the practicing of both. With this in mind, as a further 
introduction to the chapters contained in this collection, but also more 
immediately as an orientation for the remainder of this chapter, three 
guiding questions are hereby proposed: 


o What does it mean to think of research as a co-creative practice and of 
researchers as co-creative practitioners? 
o How can engaged forms of co-creative research practice be nurtured? 
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o Why does attending to the (inherent) co-creativity of research matter 
within the sustainability sciences? 


Responding to these questions and building also on the opening 
discussion, in the next section I offer a brief overview of the trajectory 
of academic debate concerning the meaning of creativity. In turn, I then 
further explain how co-creativity is conceptualized for the purposes of 
this collection. 


Conceptualizing (Co-)creativity as Relational 
and Emergent Praxis 


As a subject of study creativity, scholarship dates back to at least the 
nineteenth century. It is only since the late twentieth century, though, 
that it has really burgeoned as a field of scientific interest (Kaufman & 
Glaveanu, 2019). In the vast majority of the material published prior to 
the twenty-first century, a few overarching observations can be made; 
observations that, in turn, explain why it is only actually a relatively 
narrow stream of creativity scholarship, published during the last two 
decades or so, that directly informs the aims and research questions 
guiding this book. The first of these observations relates to how creativity 
has traditionally been defined; the second relates to the prevailing unit 
of study. 

The standard definition of creativity, which has dominated its study 
from within the field of psychology since at least the 1950s (Runco 
& Jaeger, 2012), points towards the bringing into being of something 
new and useful. Under this definition, creativity can take the form of 
a thought, an action or an object, with the utility component gener- 
ally depicted as representing at least some degree of ‘social value’ (see, 
for example, Helfand et al., 2016). Somewhat surprisingly, much of 
the wider body of creativity scholarship merely accepts and runs with 
this basic definition. Where substantive critique does exist, it is rightly 
centred around the connection that this dual emphasis on novelty and 
utility establishes with capitalist market pressures for the production of 
new and valued commodities (Liep, 2001). As Rehn and De Cock assert, 
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for example, ‘emphasis on novelty is needed to ideologically position 
creativity as part of an economic movement and to connect it to the 
modernist ideology of progress’ (2008, p. 225). 

In terms of the implications of such a definition for the future of 
creativity itself (or indeed, its relevance to the transformative agenda 
of this edited collection), the risks include that creativity comes to be 
nurtured within educational and institutional contexts merely with the 
intention of preparing individuals for securing ‘competitive advantage 
over others in a world dominated by the need to achieve and accumu- 
late’ (Literat & Glaveanu, 2016, p. 330). Furthermore, as Chan (2016, 
p. 649) explains, in an institutional environment in which novelty is held 
in increasingly high regard, including attracting tangible rewards, it is 
likely that over time ‘novelty will permeate the assumptions, perceptions, 
attitudes, values and methods of workers in this field’. The point being 
made here is that rather than serving to increase creativity, such emphasis 
on novelty or innovation instead merely creates ‘a discourse of novelty’ 
and ‘a rhetoric of experimentation’ (Chan, 2016, p. 649). Alongside this 
perceived erosion of creative substance, Rehn and De Cock raise further 
critique on the grounds that: 


We cannot allow the concept of creativity to be always-already defined 
by novelty, nor to fall under the ideological framework of progress and 
modernism [... ... ] The notion of novelty as defining creativity is [...] 
not only analytically problematic, it is also uncreative as it discounts other 
possibilities. (Rehn & De Cock, 2008, p. 225). 


In the context of academia particularly, such critique rightly raises 
the need for considerable scepticism and caution when it comes to 
responding to the seemingly ever increasing institutional endorsement 
for heightened evidence of creativity in scientific inquiry; an endorse- 
ment that commonly serves only to create the above stated limitations of 
an over emphasis on novelty. This is a point that Leitheiser et al. discuss 
in much greater depth in Chapter 2 of this collection (including from 
an early career perspective). More broadly, being an implicit point of 
concern for all contributors to this collection, it is also the reason why 
this book should not be read as an unqualified celebration of the presence 
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and furthering of co-creativity within research practice. At the same time, 
though, as I return to later in this chapter, neither is it a reason for one to 
ignore nor dismiss the idea that attending to the (inherent) co-creativity 
of research practice matters within sustainability science research. 

Running in parallel to the traditionally widespread acceptance of 
novelty and utility as being the defining components of creativity, 
common also to much of the existing creativity literature, has been an 
overriding concern with the individual as a unit of analysis; or more 
specifically still, the individual mind. Such an extended and prolonged 
degree of concentration on the individual has been attributed by some to 
a modernist preoccupation with an ideology of individualism. Reflective 
and reinforcing of this trend, is the fact that the vast majority of creativity 
scholarship derives from the field of cognitive psychology. Accordingly, 
discerning, modelling and defining the characteristics of a creative indi- 
vidual has tended to attract by far the most attention, including in 
particular investigation of the types of thinking and corresponding 
personality traits most supportive of generating creative ideas. 

Despite a scholarly interest in the working of the human mind contin- 
uing to dominate creativity research, there exists a growing cohort of 
researchers who regard the prevalence of this focal point as problematic: 


If there are some unifying features for the psychology of creativity that 
cut across the whole domain they unfortunately group around the more 
or less implicit belief that it is the individual mind doing the creating. 
(Glaveanu, 2014, p. 7) 


Beyond the perceived over-emphasis placed on the individual, also 
contributing this critique, is a growing dissatisfaction with the tendency 
for much of the early scholarship to actively project and uphold an 
image of the creative individual as being that of ‘the [predominantly 
male] genius, of eminent creators who almost singlehandedly revolu- 
tionize society and culture’ (Glaveanu & Sierra, 2015, p. 345). Such a 
conceptualization, as Glaveanu and Sierra argue at length, ‘is ultimately 


1 Attributed with stimulating much of this line of scholarship is Guilford (1950) and his work 
on divergent thinking. For a review of numerous models of creativity as being the property of 
the individual, see Kaufman and Glaveanu (2019). 
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used as a political tool to silence the claim to creativity and agency of the 
marginalised or oppressed’ (p. 345). 

Whilst more recent scholarship has largely rejected the idea that 
‘true’ creativity is the property only of eminent individuals, its replace- 
ment with the idea that creativity resides ‘within’ all of us is not itself 
entirely unproblematic either (Glaveanu & Sierra, 2015). As Literat and 
Glaveanu (2016, p. 330) explain, for example, the danger here is that 
for those of a neo-liberalist persuasion especially, ‘creativity becomes not 
only an individual trait, but an individual responsibility—everyone is 
required to cultivate his or her own creativity’. Upon this reading, by 
being conceived as something that we ‘should’ all be meeting and living 
up to, this in turn implies a failing of ourselves as individuals should it be 
discerned that we are not constantly striving to attain (ever more) excep- 
tional standards of practice (see Chapter 2 for an extended discussion 
of this point). That this book does not inadvertently add to this pres- 
sure is something that has been afforded considerable thought during 
its compilation. Crucially, as I discuss further below, the call for the co- 
creative potential of research practice to be more actively nurtured is one 
that goes hand-in-hand with the importance of ongoing critical reflection 
and of an ethics of mutual care (Hartz-Karp & Stocker, 2013). 

As a consequence of the prolonged interest in the role of the human 
mind, two further characteristics discernible within much creativity 
scholarship are a general propagation of the Cartesian mind—body divide, 
and a discounting (or even denial) of the fundamentally relational nature 
of our lives. Indeed, it was not until the latter stages of the twentieth 
century that the social dimension of creativity began to receive greater 
attention, albeit with the research foci initially limited merely to inves- 
tigating the effect of environmental conditions on the creativity of an 
individual (see e.g., Amabile, 1996; Nickerson, 1998). As Glaveanu 
(2010) recounts, the limitation with much of this initial discussion of 
what came to be termed ‘social creativity’ (see also Purser & Montuori, 
2000), is that by ‘portraying the social as an external environment, a 
set of stimulations that facilitate or constrain the creative act’, this in 
turn obscures the ‘social roots’ and ‘social dynamics’ of creativity (p. 83, 
original emphasis). 
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It is only in the last two decades that, in some areas of the creativity 
research field at least, a growing momentum can be observed, away from 
solely individualistic understandings of creativity and beyond binary 
notions of ‘external’ environmental influences. The alternative concep- 
tualization of creativity being proposed is a relational and emergent one, 
understanding creativity as residing in collaborative forms of knowledge- 
practice. It is this conceptualization (and the largely complimentary 
variants thereof) that has proved influential in refining how creativity, 
and in turn also co-creativity, is understood for the purposes of framing 
this edited collection. Particularly noteworthy here are the contributions 
of Tanggaard (2012, 2015) on ‘sociomaterial creativity’, and the consid- 
erable body of work offered up by Vlad Glaveanu and colleagues on 
‘distributed creativity’ (see also Sawyer & DeZutter, 2009; Sawyer, 2006, 
2018; Ingold & Hallam, 2007). 

Tanggaard (2012, p. 20) posits sociomaterial creativity as a means 
of promoting ‘awareness of how different environments in everyday 
life do not merely [in]form creativity and create conditions for it, 
but also themselves represent a substantial component of creativity’. 
As she explains, ‘creativity thus occurs when we develop our prac- 
tices—not via isolated thought processes but as part of life itself’ 
(Tanggaard, 2012, p. 22). Meanwhile, in considerably extending and 
deepening his own earlier conceptualization of creativity as simultane- 
ously ‘I/he/we’ (Glaveanu, 2010),? Glaveanu (2014), puts forward the 
notion of distributed creativity. The term ‘distributed’ signifies a concep- 
tualization of creativity ‘not as a “thing” but as action in and on the 
world’ (p. 9 [original emphasis]), and accordingly, as being located not in 
the essence of an individual, but rather ‘in-between people and objects’ 
(2014, p. 9). As such, ‘...creative action is distributed between multiple 
actors, creations, places and times’ (p. 2). Moreover, as Glaveanu (2014) 
goes on to explain, creativity is ‘never simply distributed as an end state 
but always in the process of being distributed’ (p. 9). 

In accordance with both Tanggaard (2012, 2015) and Glaveanu 
(2014) (see also Glaveanu, 2015, Glaveanu et al., 2019; Sawyer, 2006, 


? Furthering also the work of such as Negus and Pickering (2004); Potts et al. (2008); Sawyer 
and DeZutter (2009); Vygotsky (2004) 
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2018; Sawyer & DeZutter, 2009; Ingold & Hallam, 2007), creativity 
is understood in this book as a relational and emergent activity that 
is anchored in social practice. Notably, though, as Glaveanu himself 
is careful to point out, such an understanding is meant as ‘an argu- 
ment against individualism, not the individual’ (Glaveanu, 2014, p. 9 
(emphasis added)). Rather, the intention here is to move the discussion 
‘from the individual to the collective—the latter including both human 
and non-human form—without ‘losing the individual component from 
sight’ in the process (Glaveanu, 2015, p. 191). It is by moving the discus- 
sion away from creativity as an essence, as derived purely from thought, 
or as a fixed state of achievement, that it becomes possible to under- 
stand it as a collaborative practice, a relational state of doing, being and 
becoming. Such an understanding is encapsulated well in the concept of 
distributed creativity. 

Therefore, it is the concept of distributed creativity that directly 
informs the meaning attributed to co-creative research practice here (and 
similarly also it’s potential for nurturing transformative change). At the 
same time, however, by conceptualizing co-creative research as a socially 
inclusive (and embodied) form of praxis, founded on the notion of 
researching with, and bringing co-creativity into contact with the notion 
of engaged scholarship, this serves to reinforce the political edge of co- 
creativity; a key dimension that is otherwise not always so apparent 
within existing scholarship on distributed creativity. The installation of 
a political lens, in turn, also helps to guard against any ongoing poten- 
tial for propagating the misuse, or ‘dark side’ of creativity within the 
sustainability sciences—a point I return to below. 


Research as Co-Creative Praxis 


In this section, I argue that the value of a co-creative lens rests not in its 
use for categorizing individual research methods as either co-creative or 
not, but rather in understanding why it is possible to locate or install 
a potential for co-creativity in a multitude of research methods and 
approaches across the sustainability sciences. In doing so I not only 
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account for the current absence of the term ‘creativity’ from much scien- 
tific discourse on research methods, but also why it matters that we bring 
it back to the fore. Indeed, notwithstanding a long and widely acknowl- 
edged relationship between scientific discovery and creative thinking 
(albeit propagated in part by the sustained emphasis on the eminent 
creative individual), the presence and role of creative practice in field- 
work’ has tended to receive far less attention (although for some notable 
exceptions see e.g., Carpenter et al., 2020; Kara, 2015; Pauwels & 
Mannay, 2019). 

The relative silence as to the role of creativity in such primary research 
settings in part reflects a history of science dominated by calls for objec- 
tivity and replicability. It also reflects a tendency towards conservativeness 
when it comes to the construction of what constitutes ‘rigorous research’ 
within any one discipline. Parallels can be drawn here with Lubart’s 
(1998) broader reflection that ‘culture encourages creativity in some situ- 
ations and for some topics but discourages it for others’ (p. 342). That 
creativity is either seldom referred to by name or explicitly promoted 
within standard research methods texts across most of the sciences is, 
perhaps, far more of a reflection of the culture of mainstream academic 
research practice, than it is an indicator of its actual presence and influ- 
ence throughout the research process. As Kaufman and Glaveanu (2019, 
p- 3) put it: ‘creativity is everywhere and nowhere in academia’. 

Given the still very much dominant belief that scientific enquiry, as an 
exclusive professional domain, is ultimately dependent on the expertise 
of the professional scientist alone, it is perhaps predictable that even less 
attention has in turn been given to the idea of research as co-creative prac- 
tice; that is, as being simultaneously creative and collaborative in nature. 
Despite some clear exceptions (e.g., PAR, transdisciplinary science), all 
too commonly within academia, ‘the results of creativity are celebrated 
as more or less individual achievements’ (Tanggaard, 2012, p. 21). The 
expertise, rigour and diligence with which an individual researcher— 
or even a whole team of researchers—plans, collects and analyses their 
data, is obviously central to the eventual standard of a research project. 
However, the value and significance of the findings are as much related 
to the contributions of the research participants, as to the researcher 
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themselves.’ As such, whilst the researcher commonly plays a key role 
in analysing, interpreting and recording findings, the eventual outputs 
are in many senses theirs alone in name only.“ 

If, however, in accordance with the above stated conceptualization of 
distributed creativity, research practice is instead approached as a rela- 
tional process of ‘engaging in shared creation’, often with the result of 
conceiving something, in thought or in deed, that a researcher would 
not otherwise arrive at on their own (Lubart & Thornhill-Miller, 2019, 
p. 286), this begins to give it a very different emphasis. When research 
practice is perceived relationally in this manner we are all simultaneously 
researchers and research participants (see e.g., Chapters 3 and 16 this 
book). As Glaveanu et al. (2019, p. 2) summarize: ‘even when working 
in solitude, we implicitly build on and respond to the views, knowledge, 
and expectations of other people’. It is therefore the need to encourage 
further critical reflection on the shared and collaborative nature of 
creativity within research practice, towards which this chapter (and this 
entire collection) seeks to contribute through its conceptualization of 
‘co-creativity’. 

A rich and diverse literature already exists on the societal and scientific 
gains that can simultaneously be achieved through the adoption of appre- 
ciative, participatory, decolonial and action research orientated principles 
of engaged research (see e.g., Chapter 4, this book). Nevertheless, there 
remains much more to be understood about the relationship between 
creativity and collaboration in the furthering of transformative sustain- 
ability agendas more broadly throughout the sustainability sciences. The 
same argument applies equally when it comes to conceiving what consti- 
tutes a creative research method. Attention needs to be directed not to 
the properties of a method in isolation, but rather to its use in a way 
that encourages participants to think openly and differently. Accord- 
ingly, co-creative methods are not understood here as necessarily limited 
to those that are overtly recognizable as either collaborative (e.g., PAR, 


3 For an example of where this has been creatively acknowledged see Kinpaisby-Hill Mrs C. 
(2008). Taking stock of participatory geographies: Envisioning the communiversity. Transactions 
of the Institute of British Geographers, 33(3), 292-299. 

4 This detail being, of course, highly significant, as the attribution by name creates a sense of 
ownership and reinforces the privileging of the individual scholarly voice. 
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transdisciplinary science) or creative (e.g., art-based methods of enquiry) 
by design. Building on this opening clarification, and responding also 
to the second and third of the guiding research questions set out above, 
the next section therefore proceeds to discuss how co-creative research 
encounters might best be nurtured in a way that offers those involved 
the time and space to think differently; that is, to help generate alter- 
native understandings of why and how things are and how they could 


be. 


Nurturing Co-Creative Research Encounters 


Kara (2015, p. 1) asserts that ‘doing research is an inherently creative 
activity at all stages of the process’. As much as this accords with how I 
conceptualize creativity here, it is nevertheless important to also acknowl- 
edge that, in practice, considerable variation occurs in the ways in which 
creativity features, or is invoked, during periods of data collection. We 
can likely all, for example, recall moments in the process of data collec- 
tion that, regardless of how standard the research method, have produced 
intensely inspiring sessions of creative and visionary thinking; similarly, 
we have also all likely experienced occasions of exposure to creative tech- 
niques that have failed to produce within us, or within other participants 
around us, anything remarkable at all (for further discussion of this see 
especially Chapters 12 and 13, this book). 

As Axinte reflects upon (Chapter 12, this book), just because a research 
activity is designed to induce a creative encounter, or might widely 
be thought of as an overtly creative technique, this does not mean 
that it is experienced as such by the participants. Why is this? Under- 
standing how the introduction of more overtly creative methods might 
be received and responded to by research participants forms a crucial 
part of preparing an approach that is capable of opening-up rather than 
closing-down the potential for co-creativity. What are the effects, for 
example, of confronting particular sets of citizens with a more overtly 
creative method or approach? Is there a danger that too innovative, alter- 
native or very artful forms of creativity might alienate or act as a barrier 
to the participation of some in the research? How can those who wrongly 
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perceive themselves as ‘not creative’ best be supported in engaging with 
more overtly creative research activities in a more rewarding way (for 
further discussion in a policy context, see also Chapter 16, this book)? 

In unpacking the reasons for and effects of this variation in terms of 
how either more or less overtly creative methods might be received and 
responded to by participants, my interest here is in the possibilities that 
can arise from making researchers more conscious of their (potential) 
role as enablers of co-creativity. However, as explained above, in encour- 
aging an increased awareness of the role and presence of co-creativity 
within the research process, this is not meant to imply a subsequent (nor 
universal) need for making its presence more explicit by way, for instance, 
of utilizing only more overtly creative research methods in sustainability 
science research. Creative methods can (and do) include the use of a rich 
array of overtly creative techniques, tools and other prompts designed 
to enable and encourage people to think and act differently from how 
they perhaps otherwise normally would in their everyday lives (see e.g., 
Chapters 14 and 15, this book). At the same time, though, there is also 
much potential for co-creative research practice to be nurtured through 
the use of more traditional social science research methods. 

I am reminded here of a piece of advice given by the author Rebecca 
Giggs during a recent writing workshop. She explained that the purpose 
of structure is to enable you to be creative with the content. When 
creating an argument through a piece of written work, the role of 
structure is to support, not to overpower (Giggs, 2020). Beyond its 
value in guiding the process of academic writing, wider lessons can be 
drawn from this example when it comes to thinking about how best to 
nurture the co-creativity of others in a research setting. This includes, 
for instance, the context of encouraging community members to partic- 
ipate in research activities they might otherwise find challenging (see 
Chapter 5, this book for further discussion on the parallel role of care- 
full scholarship). As noted by Davies et al. (2013, p. 85) ‘the provision 
of “safe” structure’ enables people ‘to take risks, to think creatively and 
critically, and to question’. It supports the establishment of a research 
environment in which the participants—or co-researchers—‘eel that 


their contributions are valued’ (Kligler-Vilenchik & Literat, 2018, p. 77). 
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Demonstrating to research participants that they are being listened 
to and heard on their own terms can, however, be more or less attain- 
able with some methods as compared to others. In conceptualizing and 
encouraging the nurturing of co-creative research practice, prioritization 
is given in this collection to offering examples of whole approaches, 
but also individual methods, tools and techniques that embrace a high 
degree of openness in the shaping of how a participant is able to engage 
and respond (Sawyer & DeZutter, 2009; Tanggaard & Juelsbo, 2016). 
Another characteristic shared by all such examples is that they are centred 
around a desire to achieve meaningfulness and inclusivity, rather than 
innovativeness or originality through research encounters (see e.g., Chap- 
ters 3, 4, 5, 11, 12, 13 and 14). Prioritizing a meaningful encounter for 
the participant does not, of course, negate the importance of an orig- 
inal contribution to knowledge as remaining at the heart of academic 
research. Rather, it is by attending to the encounter in such a way that it 
creates and retains meaning and integrity for the participants, as well as 
for the researcher, which in turn gives rise to originality.’ 

To return once more to existing theories of creativity, in putting 
forward the dual ideas of distributed creativity and collaborative emer- 
gence, Sawyer and DeZutter (2009) suggest a group of collaborating 
individuals to be an ideal setting from which creativity can emerge. 
Within this setting, the most fertile conditions for its emergence are said 
to be where there is sufficient openness retained in the process to allow 
for at least a degree of ‘unpredictability’ and ‘improvisation’, as well as 
‘moment-to-moment contingency’ (p. 82). Parallels can be drawn here 
with more open and unstructured forms of traditional social sciences 
research methods, as well as more visually and materially creative research 
methods (many of which are derived from the arts and humanities). 
Similarly, Tanggaard’s (2012) call for much greater attention to be given 
to the sociomaterial dimensions of creativity accords well with the range 
of methods documented in this collection. This is true with regards to 
both the participatory and material components around which they are 
variously aligned. In the case of the latter, for example, as Tanggaard 


> Originality, conceived in this way, in turn avoids an over reliance on its acknowledgement 
and legitimation as such being solely at the determination of academia. 
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asserts: ‘a material can be regarded creative in its confrontation with 
people, who respond to the object’s hardness, its softness, or whatever the 
object can do for them’ (2012, p. 24). As a direct illustration of this, the 
creativity that emerges from areas such as deep mapping (see Chapters 11 
and 12, this book), or community theatre (see Chapter 13), is no more 
located in the cognitive domain of a singular ‘creative individual’ than it 
is solely attributable to the creativity of humans alone—'the creativity of 
our imaginative reflections is inseparable from our performative engage- 
ments with the materials that surround us’ (Ingold & Hallam, 2007, 
p. 3, cited in Tanggaard, 2012, p. 24). 

In all of the above such cases, the interaction between the researcher 
and the researched is not adversely overly scripted from the outset, but is 
rather left very much open, allowed to find its own natural rhythm and 
thread. Along similar lines (albeit outside of a research setting), Sawyer 
(2018) uses the example of improv theatre to illustrate the productiveness 
of ambiguity in a collective encounter: 


As a result of unpredictability and ambiguity, even a performer doesn’t 
know what his own creative action means. Only when the interaction 
continues does the meaning of a single action become clear. Performers 
trust the collective creativity of the group to determine their own action’s 
meaning. (p. 284) 


Not entirely dissimilar to the above example of improv theatre, the 
fact that academic research commonly requires advanced planning and 
careful forethought, does not need to foreclose the possibility of spon- 
taneity (see e.g., Chapters 9, 15, and 16, this book). A retained will- 
ingness on the part of the researcher to deviate from the script, to seek 
ways of enlivening it (Hitchings, 2012), or on occasion to ignore the 
script entirely—if, in the actual moment, there is felt to be value in doing 
so—is an integral part of approaching primary research as an inclusive, 
emergent and situated form of practice (for further examples of this, see 
Chapters 3, 8 and 12, this book). The fact that this is rarely acknowl- 
edged, or reflected upon, in the process of securing ethical approval, says 
far more about the institutionalized nature of the ethical approval than 
the enactment of research itself. 
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From this perspective, then, knowing how to investigate an issue 
in situ is as much about the way in which a researcher approaches, 
presents and guides the performance of a particular method during a 
research encounter, as it is about the appropriate selection of the indi- 
vidual method itself. At the same time, exploring and remaining open 
to the possibilities of collaboration requires a deep acceptance of, but 
also the active making-of-room for the inherent unknown potential and 
richness of social interaction. Similarly, on the part of a research super- 
visor too, equipping the researcher with the ability (both mentally and 
emotionally) to accept as necessary the occasional occurrence of ‘mess 
and stumbling’ in the situated unfolding of research as an emergent social 
practice is crucial (Tanggaard & Juelsbo, 2016, p. 86). It is as important 
for their ability to ‘become with’ their research participants, as it is for a 
supervisor to ‘become with’ their student (Haraway, 2007). 

Both the planned and the actual emergent meaning(s) and experi- 
ence of a research encounter, can be equally as significant in shaping 
the researcher and the research participants’ potential for co-creativity. 
This point is well evidenced by Moriggi (Chapter 5, this book) in her 
framing and practicing of arts-based creative methods through Apprecia- 
tive Inquiry and an ethics of care. Her account helps to further illustrate, 
for instance, why transdisciplinary forms of scientific enquiry, when prac- 
ticed as a form of care-full scholarship (Moriggi et al., 2020), offer such 
a strong foundation for nurturing co-creative research practice in and of 
itself. At the same time, it also evidences why ‘slower’ and more open 
forms of research enquiry can be particularly conducive to co-creative 
thinking, in which the time and space is made available for the researcher 
to understand from the perspective of the participant; and for the partic- 
ipant—if not to understand from the perspective of the researcher—to 
at least become more consciously self-aware of their own perspective (see 
also e.g., Chapters 6 and 16, this book). 

Much is known about the potential negative effects of participating in 
scientific research and correspondingly the ethical steps that need to be 
adhered to in order to prevent any adverse effects. In contrast, little atten- 
tion is commonly given to the positive impacts of a research encounter 
upon individual participants. More overtly co-creative techniques, such 
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as photo-voice (see Chapters 9 and 13, this book) and guerrilla narra- 
tive (see Chapter 3, this book), for example, can also be understood as 
having the potential for much more dispersed and distributed forms of 
meaning making (see also Chapter 4, this book). As spaces for care-full 
reflection (Moriggi et al., 2020), they can enable insight into practice 
that in turn allows the participants—researchers and researched alike— 
to envision how to further enhance or otherwise change their approach 
and activity at a wider scale or in alternative settings. At the same time, as 
sites of embodied meaning making, more needs to be understood about 
how the visceral and material experiences of research participation them- 
selves support deeper reflection, insight and self-awareness during, but 
also beyond, individual research encounters (see e.g., Chapters 5, 6 and 
16, this book). The importance of co-creative research practice is in this 
sense by no means limited to the findings that are subsequently generated 
and shared by the researcher; it also retains the potential to contribute to 
the wider transformative goals and aspirations of sustainability science. 
In short, (co-)creative moments tend to be very memorable; in turn, as 
Pearson discusses in much greater depth (Chapter 6, this book) memo- 
rable moments possess an on-going potential to be birth places for 
transformative change. 

Creating the time and space for research participants to reflect on 
their own existing practice, to bring into conscious thought that which 
is already known, including as a means of supporting their own self- 
evaluation of their actions and achievements to date, can play a direct 
role in shaping future actions. This is another sense in which the doing 
of research practice, in and of itself, retains the potential to be co-creative. 
Indeed, sometimes evidence of co-creative thinking and action becomes 
immediately apparent within research practice, whilst on other occasions 
its emergence is much slower and far less linear. Also relevant here is the 
connection drawn by Tanggaard (2012; see also Vygotsky, 2004, Wegener 
& Wegener, 2016) between continuity and renewal: “ways of doing” 
already in the world are taken as starting points for new creations’ (p. 20). 
As she points out, bringing about change in practice is not necessarily 
always a pre-mediated or even conscious act. Rather, realization and crit- 
ical reflection around the fact that an action has brought about a change 
in conditions can often follow behind. On occasion, for example, it is 
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only by momentarily stepping out of the daily routine to participate in, 
for instance, a qualitative research interview, that an individual is able to 
dwell on what they have been ‘doing’ and acknowledge for themselves 
what has (or has not) thus far been achieved (see, e.g., Chapters 8, 13 
and 16, this book, for further discussion of this point in connection with 
specific individual methods). 

Somewhat ironically, the above avocation for research methods that 
favour relatively low levels of structure and high levels of openness, 
stands in marked contrast to the ways in which the subject matter of 
creativity has itself predominantly been investigated. For many scholars 
of creativity, as a reflection of its strong disciplinary base in psychology, 
rigorous research is largely framed by the need for ‘control and repre- 
sentativeness’ (Mayer, 1998, p. 456). The result has been a dominance 
of psychometric and experimental research approaches, together with a 
preference for quantitative forms of research and analysis. Presumably, 
however, as and when a distributed understanding of creativity comes to 
be accepted more widely within this field, so too might the value and 
robustness of more qualitative, ethnographic and transdisciplinary forms 
of research practice. 

To summarize then, nurturing creativity within research can involve 
both tangible and intangible elements of creative design. Similarly, 
creativity can be implicit or explicit in what is asked of participants, and 
research exercises can range from activities that are relatively mundane to 
those that might be thought of as far more extraordinaire. As such, co- 
creativity can either be an integral component of a traditional research 
method, or it can require that such a method be turned on its head and 
turned inside out. Ultimately, though, whilst some methods may lend 
themselves more easily to advancing the co-creative potential of research 
practice, the realization of this potential resides as much in the process 
of doing research and being engaged, as in the actual components of a 
particular method. When practiced reflexively and sensitively, a vast array 
of research methods can (and do) invoke co-creative thought and action. 
As noted above, but worthy of repeating: it is because of this framing of 
co-creativity that we do not limit ourselves in this collection to restricting 
the categorization of methods as creative to those that are more overtly 
recognizable as such by design. Nor do we attempt to construct a list of 
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which methods are, or are not, co-creative in their composition. Doing 
so would be misguided at best.° Rather what we are most interested in 
here is nurturing and enabling the realization of co-creativity through 
the very potential of the research encounter. 


Co-creativity and the Transformative 
Potential of Sustainability Science 


If engaged scholars are to transform the social world for the purposes 
of equality, they need to be examining questions and concerns that are 
directly relevant to the everyday lived experiences of excluded individuals 
and communities, questions which emerge from their own ontological 
understandings of what it means to be in the world. This is the basis from 
which changes in the structures, systems, and relations that underpin 
social exclusion can emerge. Thus, the focus is not just on what is known 
and what scholars and communities can know together, but also who they 
can become together. (Kajner, 2013, p. 16) 


Akin to Kajner’s (2013) above call with respect to engaged scholarship, 
if an ambition of the sustainability sciences is to make the world a better 
place, socially, economically and environmentally, then opportunities for 
increasing the contribution of academic research need to be sought, 
including through the pursuance of adaptive and transformative change. 
An underlying aim of this book is to advance understanding of the role 
and potential of co-creative research practice in furthering such agendas. 
What has been referred to elsewhere as the contemporary obsession with 
creativity can, however, on occasion, create an environment in which 
individuals feel under considerable pressure to act creatively (Weiner, 
2000). This, and a wider context referred to by Rehn and De Cock 
(2008) as an era in which ‘creativity has been corralled into the service 
of both big business and the nation state’ (p. 229) (see above; see also 
Chapter 2, this book), raises the question of how to go about nurturing 


6 Including, also, for the fact that what might be received as highly creative in some disciplines 
may be viewed as entirely standard or even mundane in others. 
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and attending to co-creativity in the sustainability sciences without inad- 
vertently suppressing the very voices (human and non-human) most in 
need of being heard. 

Alongside the challenge of retaining integrity of research practice in 
the face of adverse external pressures to ‘be’ creative, there is, of course, 
also a ‘dark side’ of creativity that also needs to be acknowledged. Much 
has already been written about this in relation to both the ‘creative 
individual’ and the disastrous societal, environmental and economic 
impact of some creative ideas and actions (see, e.g., Cropley et al., 2010; 
Glaveanu et al., 2019; Chapter 2, this book). There is no doubt far more 
to be understood and discussed in this context with regards to the misap- 
propriation also of co-creative research methods. Whilst the analysis of 
specific such examples and cases falls without the scope of this chapter, 
in this penultimate section I nevertheless take the opportunity to make 
some concluding comments about why it matters that the presence and 
potential of co-creativity is critically reflected upon within sustainability 
research especially. In short, I am driven here by the conviction that, 
despite its risk of being (further) co-opted by elite interests, this does not 
and cannot negate the potential contribution of co-creativity to achieving 
more just and empowering forms of transformative change (Carpenter 
et al., 2020). For this potential to be realized, however, it has to be prac- 
ticed in a mutually ethical and integral way (Moran et al., 2014), or as 
Moriggi argues (Chapter 5, this book), it needs care-full scholarship. 

Creativity, when understood as distributed, requires of us that we 
‘continuously construct ways of connecting with others and under- 
standing them, including as a means of understanding ourselves’ (Lebuda 
& Glaveanu, 2019, p. 4). Participatory and transdisciplinary forms of 
action research inquiry can be particularly effective in facilitating such 
mutuality of co-creative thinking between self and others through the 
very process of doing research. Seemingly pivotal to their effectiveness is 
the importance they attach to dialogue (Giri, 2002; see also Chapter 3, 
this book). In direct accordance with a conceptualization of creativity as 
distributed, a greater emphasis on dialogue, as a means of better under- 
standing the epistemologies and ontologies of one another and of others, 
would surely be of benefit to all forms of sustainability science research 


(Lin, 2011). 
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It is through a shared understanding and appreciation for one 
another’s differences in expertise, in perception and in life experience, 
that we are in turn able to advance our understanding about what matters 
and for whom, about how things are and for whom, about the reasons 
for why this may be the case, and about how they might be changed 
for the better (and of course, better for whom). Enabling others, and 
ourselves, to become better at thinking differently, thinking passionately 
about how things could be, rather than merely how they are and to what 
effect, is arguably crucial to making a positive difference in the world. 
Indeed, much of the importance attached in this collection to furthering 
our understanding of the co-creative potential of engaged scholarship, 
is motivated by the need to bring alternative ways of knowing and 
practicing into being. Towards this very goal and given also that all 
academic researchers have ‘a social responsibility’, ‘using the concept of 
creativity critically and reflectively is [thus] crucial’ (Glaveanu et al., 2019, 
p. 4 (emphasis added)). Moreover, this pairing of creativity and critical 
thinking ensures not only that we remain critical in our thinking about 
creativity, but also that we can advance our critical thinking through 
(co-)creativity. As Nickerson (1998), for example, makes clear, despite 
the widespread, erroneous tendency for creative and critical thinking to 
be contrasted as opposites to one another, they are in fact ‘two sides 
of the same coin. Good thinking requires both and requires that there 
be a balance between their contributions’ (p. 399); so too does engaged 
scholarship (MacKinnon, 2010). 

Therefore, not only does this book aim to enable researchers to find 
co-creative ways of better understanding and interpreting what is going 
on around them and why this may be so, it is simultaneously also crafted 
towards assisting researchers to become more advanced in prompting 
others to think more critically, more creatively and more reflexively 
about their relationship with those around them (be they near or far; 
human or non-human). In follow-on, it asks about what actions can 
be taken to enhance or change that relationship in a forward looking 
manner. Indeed, when transformative change is framed in such a way, 
the dependence on this pairing of creative and critical thinking becomes 
even more obvious. As both Vygotsky (2004) and Vadeboncoeur et al. 


(2016) explain, whilst ‘it is precisely human creative activity that makes 
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the human being a creature oriented toward the future, creating the 
future and thus altering his own present’ (Vygotsky, 2004, p. 9); simul- 
taneously, ‘it is creativity, and the human ability to see and act “other 
than” or “as if”, to challenge and to question, that assists the creation 
of new practices along with the values that support them enabling the 
dialectic between continuity and change to become cultural transforma- 
tion’ (Vadeboncoeur et al., 2016, p. 300; see also e.g., Chapter 6, this 
book). 

To conclude then, the ambition of ‘making a difference’ through co- 
creative research endeavour requires simultaneously both a clear strategy 
and a retained openness for the unknown and unforeseen. This in turn 
calls for an emphasis on iteration rather than linearity in the research 
process, a prioritization of dialogue, a sustained pursuit of self-reflexivity, 
an embracing of ‘emotional, embodied and intuitive forms of knowing’ 
(Shrivastava & Ivanaj, 2011, p. 84), and simultaneously, an altogether 
greater recognition of the relational nature of research practice. The latter 
not only attests to the importance of caring for and with others, but 
also of self-care (Tronto, 1993). Indeed, to close this introduction by 
indulging in what Wegener and Wegener (2016) might term an act of 
creative mirroring (i.e., creativity as building on the richness of what 
already exists), I find it stimulating to end here by drawing once more 
from a feminist ethics of care perspective that implicitly underpins much 
of this discussion and combine it with an equally powerful lesson drawn 
from agroecology—a field of sustainability science that arguably leads the 
way in achieving transformative change. What they lead me to conclude 
is that, in realizing its potential to contribute to making the world a 
better place, co-creative research practice needs to be nurtured in a way 
that is ‘political in its perspective and dialogical in its method’ (Donovan, 
2006, p. 324; see also Kajner, 2013; Hartz-Karp & Stocker, 2013). By 
doing so, the (critical) pursuit of co-creative research in turn provides 
further momentum towards establishing sustainability science itself as 
simultaneously a science, a movement and a practice (Wezel et al., 2009). 
It is by adapting and pursuing sustainability science as such, that it stands 
the greatest chance of making a difference. I hand over, in a moment, to 
the contributing authors to propose and further explain some of the ways 
in which such guiding principles and ambitions might be taken up. 
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Introducing Co-Creative Research in Practice 


The remainder of this book comprises of predominantly first-hand 
accounts of research approaches, tools and techniques that are centred 
around openly (and actively) collaborative and creative forms of research 
inquiry. In some chapters, this comes with more of an emphasis on 
widening collaborative practice; in others, greater emphasis is placed 
on overtly stimulating creative practice. In all cases, though, whether 
involving explicitly or implicitly collaborative and creative techniques, 
the approaches and methods presented are understood as nurturing co- 
creative research practice, due to the inherently open, respectful and 
relational nature of their form. 

In accordance with the aims and motivation guiding this book, all 
lead authors of the chapters that follow are early career (doctoral or post- 
doctoral) researchers. More specifically they are all advocates for —and 
actively engaging with—transdisciplinary and participatory methodolo- 
gies, and are all working within the (social) sustainability sciences. 
Serving to further unite them as a community of practice at the time 
of writing is their involvement (either directly or indirectly) with a 
four-year H2020 Marie-Sktodowska Curie Innovative Training Network 
(MSCA-ITN) entitled RECOMS. Founded on principles of transdis- 
ciplinary science, the RECOMS consortium of early career research 
fellows, academic mentors and expert practitioners has a shared goal of 
advancing ‘resourceful and resilient community environmental practice’. 

A cross-cutting pedagogical theme of RECOMS is visual and creative 
research methods. That this project ever came to be formulated around 
this theme is testament to a wish to enable and encourage early career 
social sustainability scientists to experiment with more overtly creative 
research techniques. Creating the time, space and resources for such 
experimentation in a research setting that is centred around an inter- 
national network of fifteen doctoral research projects (incorporating 
a relatively diverse range of empirical research settings and research 
questions) provides a major opportunity for critical reflection on the 
relationship between co-creativity, research practice and transformative 
change. This book is one of the outputs derived from this opportunity. I 
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end this opening chapter with a brief introduction on each of the chap- 
ters that follow, and a note of explanation on how they connect to and 
interrelate with one another. 

Chapter 2 serves to further introduce and provide a critical contex- 
tualization for the collection. Leitheiser et al. approach the uptake of 
creative methods from a starting point of neo-liberalization and the 
on-going trend for the corporate managerialism of university research. 
Beginning with an example from the dark side of creativity, they discuss 
how the creativity of scientific endeavour is simultaneously shaped and 
mediated by both individuals and institutions. In the case of individ- 
uals working in managerialist universities, however, they argue that the 
possibility of pursuing co-creative research praxis is commonly highly 
constrained and at constant risk of co-optation. Supported by examples, 
they explain why creative methods, as a collaborative form of research 
practice, have potential to reinforce or to subvert the relegation of univer- 
sities to mere ‘factories of knowledge production’. In offering a very 
critical analysis, and warning against ‘forced creativity’, they call upon 
academics to collectively reflect, with eyes wide open, on ‘the possibili- 
ties for action’ in order that creative methods might actually support, not 
merely further undermine, just transformative change. 

Chapters 3, 4 and 5 are united in their emphasis on the significance 
of positionality in research and the need for conducting research in a way 
which directly challenges, rather than reinforces, imbalances in power. In 
Chapter 3, Ruiz Cayuela and Armiero consider their own positionality 
as militant researchers and the foundation that ‘all knowledge production 
is partisan’. Having explained why it is essential that academic research 
challenges the homogenizing discourses of the elite, they then proceed 
to focus on the power of narrative and its potential for supporting more 
inclusive, transformative, and counter-hegemonic practices of research 
and knowledge exchange. They dedicate the remainder of the chapter 
to introducing and reviewing the use of guerrilla narrative as a mecha- 
nism for undermining the grip of capitalism by spreading ‘commoning 
subjectivities within marginalized communities. In doing so they offer a 
range of illustrations from their work with Co-operation Birmingham, 
a mutual aid organization located in the west midlands of the UK. 
Like Ruiz Cayuela and Amiero themselves, Co-operation Birmingham is 
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committed to igniting social transformation through the disruptive prac- 
ticing of co-operation, solidarity, horizontality and care, from the ground 
up. 

In Chapter 4, De la Rosa Solano et al. explore the presence and uptake 
of decolonial participative approaches in the environmental humani- 
ties. Their analysis reaffirms the validity of people’s knowledge in the 
construction of historical narratives. It also illustrates the just and trans- 
formative potential of environmental history research when practiced 
more inclusively, in conformity with the principles of decolonialism and 
Participatory Action Research. Drawing on a series of examples from the 
literature of Latin America, De la Rosa Solano et al. discuss at length 
the value of applying a decolonial lens to the environmental humanities. 
Such an approach, they argue, supports not only a better understanding 
of our relationship with the non-human, but also one’s own position- 
ality within the research process. Taking as a case in point the role 
of memory as an historical resource, De la Rosa Solano et al. explain 
why the centring of a decolonial lens achieves a more fair and inclusive 
process of knowledge generation. This, in turn, they conclude, further 
strengthens the contribution of environmental history to achieving 
societal transformation. 

In Chapter 5 the geographical setting of just research practices moves 
from Latin America to northern Europe. Here, Moriggi explores the 
transformative potential of co-creative research methods by approaching 
them from a starting point of Appreciative Inquiry and an ethics of care. 
Taking the case of Green Care, she offers an extended reflection of her 
own doctoral research, undertaken in Finland, on nature-based activi- 
ties with a social-innovation purpose. The Participatory Action Research 
approach employed by Moriggi enabled her to collaborate with three 
different communities of green care practitioners in a manner that paid 
equal attention to care-full research and to ‘creativity, innovation and 
imagination as forms of knowledge production’. In offering a first-hand 
critical account of her use of five different kinds of creative and arts-based 
methods with members of these communities over an extended period of 
time, Moriggi illustrates how an ‘ethos of appreciation’ can be ‘embodied 
and applied in practice’ and to what effect. 
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Chapters 6, 7 and 8 all draw our attention to the connection between 
co-creative methods and arts-based research. In Chapter 6, beginning 
with the role of worldviews, interests, values and ideologies in shaping 
human behaviour, Pearson draws our attention to the potential contri- 
bution of artistic processes as a mechanism for triggering transformative 
change. Focusing in on these ‘inner dimensions’ of sustainability, she 
explores the transformative capacity of arts-based creative methods when 
it comes to supporting ‘imaginative leadership’ and ‘transformative imagi- 
nation in the arena of sustainability. That is, how they might be used to 
‘provoke and strengthen’ more environmentally conscientious “transfor- 
mative mindsets’ through collaborative experimentation. The discussion 
is supported by a detailed account of two cases in which Pearson took 
a lead role in co-designing and implementing creative methods work- 
shops with a range of different stakeholders. Orientated towards the 
more-than-human, the aim of the workshops was to stimulate deep self- 
reflection, as a means of opening up ‘new spaces of possibility for action 
and perception’. 

In Chapter 7, Van der Vaart begins with the question of ‘how commu- 
nities can be prepared—or prepare themselves—for a more sustainable 
future?’. In response, she reviews the opportunities that are created by 
bringing together science, arts and society, as part of a place-based 
transdisciplinary approach to enacting change. The chapter takes as its 
empirical focus a community arts project in the Netherlands, Grutte 
Pier, which was initiated by a social enterprise (PeerGrouP) specializing 
in the use of arts based participatory methods. In contrast to many of 
the other chapters in this collection, here co-creative methods therefore 
become the ‘object’ of the research enquiry. Drawing on data from in- 
depth interviews with project participants, but also with local residents 
who chose not to engage with the project, Van der Vaart analyses the 
impact that such arts-based initiatives can have in promoting resourceful 
and resilient community environmental practice. Woven throughout this 
analysis, however, is a critical awareness of the inherent tensions and risks 
associated with measuring the societal value of arts-based practice. 

In Chapter 8, in contrast to the approach taken by Van Der Vaart, 
Davis et al.’s discussion is centred around a first-hand reflective account 
of working with a community as a creative practitioner. With the 
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‘coming together’ of academic researchers and art-based practitioners 
increasingly encouraged, this chapter is motivated by a perceived need 
for further critical methodological reflection on this pairing from a 
starting point of Participatory Action Research and the ‘art of invitation’. 
Drawing on a case study from the north of the Netherlands, Davies et al. 
collectively reflect on the challenges of working within the conditions of 
an ‘invited space’. Notably, this includes problematizing how to engage 
with, understand, and respond to the needs of a community on their 
own terms. They discuss the risk of instrumentalizing creative methods 
in accordance with external interests and the challenge that this presents, 
including with respect to their own personal ethics and integrity. Despite 
the inherent difficulties of coming in as an ‘outsider’, the chapters of Van 
Der Vaart and Davies et al. both nevertheless also attest to the oppor- 
tunities that this status can sometimes bring. As Davies et al. explain, 
realizing this potential is ultimately dependent on the sensitivity and 
reflexivity with which arts-based co-creativity is practiced. 

Whilst arts-based methods continue to feature in Chapters 9 and 10, 
here the focus is more firmly on visual methods. In Chapter 9, Leung 
begins by explaining her motivation to use the technique of photo- 
elicitation in order to understand meaning making ‘beyond word-based 
cognitive reflexivity’. In reflecting on her experience, she first focuses on 
using photo-elicitation as a means of softening the representational chal- 
lenges of working in a cross-cultural setting within rural Japan, with a 
translator; and second, in response to a situation whereby her respon- 
dents—Japanese rice farmers—were neither well versed nor comfortable 
with providing extended amounts of verbal reflection. Notably, the 
photos in question are of rural artworks emplaced within the local 
farming landscape. Integral to Leung’s account is the acknowledgement 
she gives to the importance, but also the difficulty, of interpreting how 
her respondents de-coded photographs in a way capable of encompassing 
‘the marked differences between Asian and Western cultures in the rela- 
tions made between elements in an image’. In extending her exploration 
of such representational and cross-cultural challenges a step further, she 
also experiments with commissioning a local artist to create visual illus- 
trations of oral quotations as an alternative form of translation. Leung’s 
chapter therefore offers an openly critical account of the strengths and 
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weaknesses of using creative techniques as a means of enabling cross- 
cultural research practice. In parallel, it also encompasses the affective 
dimension of doing cross-cultural research. 

In Chapter 10, the problematic of visual representation is also the 
focal point for Baimukhamedova, this time engaged in respect to media 
depictions of wild animals. Drawing on the example of Eurasian Lynx, 
Baimukhamedova traces the historical development of human—wildlife 
relationships within the Bavarian Forest region of Germany. In doing so, 
she offers a rich reflective account of applying visual analysis techniques 
to twentieth-century media publications as a means of understanding 
the affective quality of wildlife images. Beyond considering the overall 
importance of visual imagery when it comes to understanding societal 
relationships with the more-than-human, Baimukhamedova’s account 
also attests to the need for visual material to be more closely attended 
to within social sustainability research more broadly. As she notes, whilst 
the applicability of visual analysis depends on the kind of research ques- 
tion one wishes to ask—some answers might well be found in the visual. 
Moreover, in learning to practice visual analysis, one is also propelled to 
reflect more intently on the positionality of their own gaze. 

In Chapters 11—14, co-creative research practice is explored in the 
context of critical cartography. In Chapter 11, presenting creative map- 
making as ‘transdisciplinary and conceptually boundless’, Reitz explains 
how they enable the coming into being of alternative forms of ‘sensing, 
representing and relating to space’. She evidences these assertions by 
offering a detailed account of two creative mapping methods: deep 
mapping and social cartography. In reviewing these two methods, Reitz 
discusses how they attempt to represent the complexity and open ended- 
ness of space in a way that is not possible with traditional cartographic 
methods. Notably, as she highlights, they bring to the fore a need to 
continuously ask of ourselves questions such as ‘which ideas, senses, 
and values are included or excluded in the mapping process? Who is 
heard and who is silenced? What purpose does the map serve and 
which transformations can it unravel?’ Beyond reminding us of the 
‘partial, subjective nature of map making’, such questions demonstrate 
the revealing power of co-creative methods; a power that also extends 
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to the role of methods such as deep mapping and social cartography in 
furthering the inclusiveness of social sustainability science research. 

Deep mapping features again in Chapter 12, this time as part of 
a first-hand critical account of its use within an ex-industrial area of 
the Glasgow docklands (Scotland). Authored by Humphris et al., this 
chapter uses deep mapping to instigate an evocative conversation about 
the legitimacy of marginalized uses of ‘discarded’ places. Making optimal 
use of the ‘thick description’ that deep mapping affords, they weave 
together the rich layering of informal users and uses of their case study 
site—a site that, within traditional urban cartography, would other- 
wise be depicted as a vacant and derelict space. In doing so, Humphris 
et al. evidence and account for why co-creative arts-based practices, such 
as deep mapping, constitute valuable investigative tools. Through both 
their written and visual analysis, they demonstrate how deep maps can 
bring attention to place-making to better understand spaces, reshape 
relationships and support communities. However, in emphasizing the 
political nature of deep mapping, Humphris et al. simultaneously draw 
attention to the process of deep mapping as requiring a collabora- 
tive and reflexive cycle of research, dialogue, learning and action. It is 
through such a co-creative approach that the possibility of giving voice to 
‘marginalized micro-narratives’ can best be realized. As Humphris’ own 
personal critical reflection also shows, though, such a process must on no 
account be approached as unproblematic in and of itself. 

In Chapter 13, whilst creative mapping remains at the heart of the 
research approach, here Anxite considers its potential as a digital method, 
in combination with photo-voice, for engaging young people in the plan- 
ning of city-regions. Her chapter draws on doctoral research undertaken 
with young people residing in south-east Wales (the ‘Cardiff city- 
region’). Notably, this chapter demonstrates how co-creative methods 
can used as a means for stimulating dialogue around issues and concepts 
with which research participants may not otherwise be familiar, or appre- 
ciative of the relevance that they hold to their everyday (and future) lives 
and sense of place. Moreover, in electing to work with web-mapping and 
photo-voice, Anxite demonstrates how to stimulate such dialogue in a 
way that enables young people’s views and aspirations for the future to be 
presented in a necessarily disruptive manner. At the same time, however, 
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Anxite’s account gives full acknowledgement to the limitations of what 
can be achieved—even with co-creative methods—when working in 
contexts of entrenched relationships of power and top-down decision- 
making. She also offers constructive reflections on the challenges of using 
visual and creative methods in group settings when working as a lone 
academic researcher. 

In Chapter 14 Ramirez Aranda and Vezzoni further extend the discus- 
sion of digital participatory mapping that was initiated by Anxite in 
Chapter 13. In exploring the possibilities that digital tools offer for the 
achievement of ‘more democratic and inclusive participation processes’, 
they specifically consider the use of participatory mapping web apps as 
a means for facilitating decision-making around the planning, public 
use and protection of greenspace both locally and from afar. By way of 
illustration, they offer a technical account of the co-creation of two inno- 
vative online participatory GIS platforms (‘My Green Place’ (Belgium) 
and “Greenmapper’ (the Netherlands)). Whilst the examples given clearly 
demonstrate the potential value of digital methods in widening partici- 
pation and challenging existing forms of accountable decision-making 
(both locally and at a distance), Ramirez Aranda and Vezzoni end with 
a series of critical reflections drawn from their first-hand involvement 
with these two cases. Notably, this includes guarding against the risk of 
digital participatory methods being taken up as a means of ‘managing 
discontent through “artwashing”’. Whilst capable of making a strong 
contribution to transdisciplinary research, Ramirez Aranda and Vezzoni 
firmly categorize participatory web apps as a ‘complementary tool’, not 
a ‘cure all’. 

In Chapter 15 the importance of promoting co-creation as a basis 
for urban planning and policy decision-making is further considered in 
the context of grand challenges and ‘wicked’ environmental problems. 
Here, however, the focus for Radulescu et al. is on Living Labs as a 
creative and collaborative planning method. Radulescu et al. begin by 
offering a typology of Living Labs, based on an extensive review of the 
various ways in which they are interpreted and characterized within the 
current literature. Drawing also then on their own first-hand experience 
of involvement, they critically consider their potential for supporting 
the advancement of participatory practices within the domain of water 
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infrastructure and spatial planning. Establishing planning as a funda- 
mentally collaborative and inclusive form of practice, they argue, is 
essential to the future safeguarding of local environmental resources. 
Supported by a series of practice-orientated examples from three (past 
and present) water infrastructure projects in the Netherlands, the authors 
end by offering a series of recommendations for optimizing their use as 
a participatory planning tool. 

In seeking to try and ‘make a difference’ through their research, 
commonly social sustainability scientists seek out the involvement of 
community groups, social movements, NGOs and/or marginalized or 
disempowered individuals as research partners. Less common is the 
active selection of private businesses or governmental institutions. As 
this collection evidences, though, there is sometimes as much to be 
gained from working with those who are otherwise depicted as being 
part of ‘the problem’. In Chapter 16, Giambartolomei et al. offer an 
extended reflection on the dual challenges and rewards of engaging in 
transdisciplinary science where it involves a government institution, and 
where it constitutes the central pivot of a doctoral degree. At the same 
time, however, they argue for the potentially profound value of such 
a coupling when it comes to making a difference with one’s research. 
Key here is the opportunity that such ‘spaces in-between’ present for 
outing the emotional and embodied dimensions of collaborative ‘doing’ 
transdisciplinary research. Drawing on Giambartolomei’s first-hand expe- 
rience of working with the Welsh Government, and supported further 
by a conceptual lens of care, the authors explain how more meaningful 
relationships between academics and policy-makers might be established 
and nurtured. In particular, they discuss the opportunities that transdis- 
ciplinary science creates for reinvigorating reflexive forms of governance 
and, in turn (in their research case at least), a willingness by governmental 
institutions to trial more (co-)creative and care-full forms of natural 
resources management. 

The relationship between research and policy decision-making 
continues to be the main point of orientation in Chapter 17. In this 
final chapter of the collection, Zolyomi addresses the issue of how to 
make policy-makers take notice of, engage with, and act upon, the results 
of sustainability science research. Taking as a principal illustration the 
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case of biodiversity loss, she pays particular attention to the contribu- 
tion of creative methods when it comes to achieving policy impact. The 
discussion is supported by a review of existing literature and first-hand 
experience on how to go about communicating research findings at the 
European Union level. The experience is derived from working with a 
conservation and advocacy NGO. Zolyomi’s account remains sensitive to 
the fact that very often a lack of financial resources further heightens the 
challenges that have to be confronted by researchers in order to be heard 
by policy-makers. Accordingly, alongside the role of creative methods 
she also pays close attention to the importance of message framing and 
to the channels of delivery. Zolyomi’s work is driven by the conviction 
that understanding how best to communicate research to policy-makers 
is ‘pivotal for a more sustainable future’. It is with this conviction and her 
accompanying reflections on how best to craft impactful messages that 
this edited collection is drawn to a close. 
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Painting Outside the Lines: Transgressing 
the Managerial University, Avoiding 
Forced Creativity 


Stephen Leitheiser, Rubén Vezzoni, 
and Viola Hakkarainen 


Introduction 


“The act of creation is, I have said, the same in science as in art. It is a 
natural, human, living act” (Bronowski, 1968). Jacob Bronowski arrived 
in Nagasaki in 1945 as a mathematician who had worked to develop effi- 
cient British bombing strategies during World War II. After being sent 
to document the destruction following the dropping of the atomic bomb 
with a team of fellow scientists, he left Nagasaki as a humanist philoso- 
pher who would go on to devote his remaining career to foregrounding 
the importance of human-created values in science, and the fundamental 
connections between imagination, science, and the arts (Bronowski, 


1956; Bronowski et al., 1964). Seeing the wreckage to which his field 
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of scientific work had contributed, Bronowski was faced with the reality 
that science is not a purely mechanical, neutral, or indifferent collec- 
tion of observed facts. Instead, he would come to understand science 
as a creative and imaginative system of knowledge, underpinned by 
human values, with a blurred, rather than clear-cut line between produc- 
tion and use. Deeply affected by his experience in Nagasaki, Bronowski 
experienced first-hand the danger of disconnecting science from human 
values and judgement. He would come to argue that, in achieving its 
greatest discoveries and usefulness, science had always been humanistic. 
For Bronowski (1985), science at its best was (1) anti-authoritarian, (2) 
rooted in human experience, and (3) interconnected with and immersed 
in nature. It was only when scientists, and more importantly the institu- 
tional wholes of which they were part, lost touch with these value-based 
roots that science could become a “bag of tricks” deployed in the service 
of a callous bureaucracy intent on preserving its status quo (ibid., p. 264). 

Bronowski’s story illustrates the complex interaction of lived human 
experience with subjectivity and understanding of science. It shows the 
dynamic interplay of experience, values, and worldviews, and in turn, 
how this shapes approaches to scientific inquiry. This interplay marks 
the difference between whether one views science as a mechanical set of 
indifferent facts, or something that is creative, informed by values and 
context, and conditioned by its use. Just as our human values influence 
the ways in which we seek to understand the world through science, 
reason and the things we learn about the world through the scientific 
method also influence our values and particular normative valuations and 
prescriptions (Sayer, 2011). 

The main theme of this collective book, creative methods (CMs), 
represents an attempt to contribute to critical discussions about how 
the process and pursuit of research may be more conducive to (1) 
making people question established ways of thinking and acting, and 
(2) building a more inclusive approach to research in which unheard 
voices are empowered (see Franklin, this book). However, as an approach 
to conducting research and exchanging knowledge, CMs, just like any 
other methods, are embedded into human value systems that influence 
how they are used to produce knowledge, and how that knowledge will 
be applied (or not applied) in practice (Harré, 1981; Longino, 1990). 
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Here we wish to highlight the reflexive character of scientific investi- 
gation, which is particularly prominent in the case of humanistic and 
social sciences. The personal beliefs, motivations and expectations of 
the researchers play a role in determining what gets discovered and for 
what purpose, e.g., what kinds of questions are asked and what kind of 
evidence counts as valid to confirm a hypothesis, across disciplines. Value 
assumptions, whether epistemic, moral, or political, shape the content 
of science and its application. Yet this normative shaping of scientific 
inquiry does not end with the individual researcher, but is mediated 
through the wider social environment (Sayer, 2011). In particular, we 
contend that the content and application of science in society is influ- 
enced by the institutions that employ researchers and the funders that 
provide the basis for their material existence. Therefore, a critical discus- 
sion of CMs would be incomplete without a structural analysis of the 
values embedded into the wider contextual environment in which CMs 
emerge: university systems that are increasingly managerial (Deem et al., 
2007; Leišyte, 2015; Shepherd, 2018). 

Managerialism is an ideology that is predicated on the universalized 
application of private sector values and practices, and namely corporate- 
style management, into all spheres of society (Chauviére & Mick, 2013; 
Deem, 2001). Management becomes “/yper-management” in which 
“management, as a form and as a process, becomes an end in itself, 
a self-serving entity” (Barberis, 2012, p. 327). Applied in a university 
setting, managerialism “colonizes” (Klikauer, 2015) the values tradition- 
ally associated with higher education (e.g., truth, autonomy, democracy, 
or the public good) (Giroux, 2010). Below, we outline what we identify 
as the main values of the managerial university that are sustained through 
four major driving forces: an environment of funding scarcity; a logic 
of competition to secure funding; the implementation of accountability 
metrics to rank competitors; and the creation of incentives for obedience. 
First, however, a few disclaimers. We acknowledge that managerialism is 
not a uniform blueprint, but is rather a pattern in which a more general 
organizational approach has been applied in various local contexts across 
the globe (Deem, 2001; Pusser et al., 2011). Nor is the managerial 
ideology ubiquitous among all academic staff (see, e.g., Connell, 2019). 
Nevertheless, its system of ideas, ideals, manners, and thoughts has 
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been applied by many sitting in influential positions, and mediates 
academic work, even for those individual academics who may work to 
resist (Anderson, 2008; Evans, 2020). Finally, we have nothing against 
management as such, just /yper-management, where its application is 
counter-productive or inappropriate. 

The aim of our critique is to point to how the values and practices of 
managerialism embedded into universities place inherent constraints on 
those wishing to bring creativity—as in originality and imagination— 
into the academic process, regardless of whether it is in the research 
process itself or in its application. Moreover, as many researchers who 
are interested in CMs may also be motivated to achieving transformative 
real-world outcomes (to fostering, e.g., sustainability, resilience, etc.), we 
wish to highlight the tremendous uphill battle that they may face within 
the confines of managerial universities. We do not do this to promote 
feelings of hopelessness, but rather to shed illusions, and warn about 
the ever-present danger of co-option. This applies even in the case of 
novel research approaches that may, on the surface, appear to be different 
and subversive, of which CMs are an illustrative example. Bringing in 
creativity may just as easily be used to affirm the status quo as to challenge 
it (Mould, 2018). By highlighting the managerial university’s constraints, 
we wish to motivate strategic thinking for political action and coalition 
building outside of and beyond academic work. This chapter provides 
the analytical grounds from which collective practices can derive strength 
and cohesion. However, our reflections do not fall in the binary trap 
“don’t act, just think”. Beyond provocative statements à la Slavoj Zizek, 
our approach is more that of Noam Chomsky, who in a recent interview 
suggested to “look around, analyse the problems, ask yourself what you 
can do and set out on the work!”.' Our task in this chapter is to organize 
our analysis of the problems, and motivate ourselves and others to reflect 
on possibilities for action. 

If one views individual researchers who use CMs as painters who 
sketch out original and imaginative ways of approaching and dissemi- 
nating research, our chapter provides an analysis of the canvas on which 


1 Interview by Zeit Campus, 14 June 2011. 
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they are painting: university institutions. We argue that the manage- 
rial university is not a blank canvas on which creativity can be painted. 
Rather, the canvas of managerialism is defined by a particular set of values 
that discourages painting outside the lines. In other words, manage- 
rialism produces structural impediments to CMs (Bullen et al., 2004; 
Connell, 2019). Failure to recognize that CMs are simply tools, free to 
be co-opted and stabilized into this restrictive context, may amplify the 
latent risk of CMs being reduced to a nice-sounding bag of tricks, that 
reinforces the status quo under a new coat of paint. We call this latent risk 
the danger of “forced creativity”,” of which we provide two illustrative 
examples: “artwashing” and “funding tricks”. We do not wish to suggest 
that these dangers are particularly unique to CMs as such. Similar chal- 
lenges are certainly faced by a variety of heterodox thinkers who wish 
to generate new approaches in science and higher education, or even 
to hold onto old traditions (Brown, 2010). Our contribution also aims 
to contribute to this wider discussion, and debates on the role of the 
university in society. However, in this context of this book, we wish to 
use the example of CMs to illustrate that even those approaches that 
may appear to be novel and radical are not inherently resistant to the 
managerial university's distorting influence. We contend that CMs will 
only be truly creative to the extent that they are able to resist the trends 
of the managerial university, which aim to co-opt and appropriate their 
heterodoxy or stabilize their transformative character. If researchers truly 
wish to address power relations in the research process, give a voice to 
the voiceless, and break free from the shackles of the strictly positivist 
paradigm in social sciences, their efforts must be extended beyond the 
processes of data collection and dissemination of research, and towards 
building wider coalitions to intervene in technocratic and managerial 
takeover. 

The chapter begins with an historical context that has contributed to 
the institutionalization of these managerial values in universities across 
the globe, after which we outline the values of the managerial univer- 
sity (accountability, competition, and obedience) that find fertile ground 


2 The inspiration for this concept comes from Graeber (2018) who uses the term in his book 


Bullshit Jobs. 
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in an environment of funding scarcity. Next we move on to define our 
understanding of forced creativity and give two illustrative examples. We 
suggest that those interested in CMs also bring creativity into the trans- 
gression of established academic protocols that bring about the risks of 
forced creativity. 


The Managerial University 
and the De-Politicization of the Public Sphere 


The Western university as an institution has its roots in the millenary 
field of political philosophy (Arendt, 1958; Wolin, 1960). In this tradi- 
tional understanding, the political is an open public realm in which a 
plurality of possible visions for organizing social and ecological relation- 
ships are formed; contested and debated, and contingently agreed upon 
and institutionalized (Swyngedouw, 2018). The pluralistic character of 
healthy democratic politics is nurtured by the diversity of interpretations 
of social existence. Forms of governance can be said to be democratic 
to the extent that they allow this diversity to thrive. Although dissent 
may always be challenged, it is never suppressed. The space where this 
process of political deliberation occurs has traditionally been referred to 
as the “public sphere” by democratic theorists (e.g., Habermas, 1990): 
a domain of civic thought and normative discussion on matters of 
general interest that is separate from both the state and the market 
(Holmwood, 2017). The public sphere as such is a political space that 
cannot be reduced to purely rational, technical, or scientific calcula- 
tions (Arendt, 1958; Mouffe, 2005). It is the space in which meaning, 
social difference, normative thought, and science enter into a collec- 
tive process of making sense of the world, evaluation, and prescription. 
Surely, this ideal has not always existed in practice throughout history, 
and relationships of power have always determined the conditions and 
constraints of debate in the public sphere and in the academy (Mouffe, 
1992; Tierney & Lechuga, 2005). That being said, the university has, in 
different times and places throughout history, been a stronghold in the 
process of democratizing society (Deem & Eggins, 2017; Giroux, 2009; 
Tierney & Lechuga, 2005). Throughout the twentieth century, however, 
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several philosophers began to warn that such public spaces for distinctly 
political thought—e.g., plurality, dissent, and open debate on matters 
of general interest—were becoming increasingly narrowed in society at 
large (Arendt, 1958; Bronowski, 1956; Wolin, 1960). As autonomous 
and free inquiry are a central component of an open democratic society, 
universities were a major part of this closure (Giroux, 2009; Holmwood, 
2017). 

Managerialism draws many similarities with Taylorism, Fordism, tech- 
nocracy and other traditions of techno-scientific standardization and 
social homogenization, which of course did not begin in university 
institutions (see, e.g., Scott, 1998 for a broader, more detailed histor- 
ical perspective). Here, we trace the modern origins of the managerial 
ideology into institutions of higher education back to the early twen- 
tieth century in the United States, where in the 1910s, an intense 
debate was waged over educational reform. David Snedden’s social effi- 
ciency approach (rooted in vocationalism and the production of obedient 
workers for the capitalist economy) was here pitted against John Dewey’s 
liberal approach (rooted in a desire to create free citizens empowered by 
independent thought) (Labaree, 2010). The social efficiency approach 
saw education as a form of training—“something like filling a vessel 
with water”, or imparting pre-existing knowledge on passive subjects 
(Chomsky, 2012, p. 56). The liberal approach, on the other hand, saw 
education more like the nurturing of a tree, or “providing the circum- 
stances in which the normal creative patterns will flourish” (bid.). While 
Dewey’s name and approach may be more recognizable in the present 
day, Snedden’s social efficiency approach would go on to be much more 
influential in shaping education policy for the remainder of the twen- 
tieth century (Labaree, 2010). In the context of a rising working class 
consciousness at the end of the nineteenth century and early twen- 
tieth century (Chomsky, 2012; Goodwyn, 1978; Ware, 1929), Snedden’s 
approach resonated strongly with the powerful coalition of state and 
capitalist elites. Not only did they view social criticism and moral and 
political philosophy of the liberal approach as a threat to the status quo, 
they were also keen to have the burden of training obedient workers 
covered by public subsidy (Labaree, 2010). This also helps to explain 
the trend of prioritizing STEM (science, technology, engineering, and 
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mathematics) subjects vis-a-vis humanities (namely moral and political 
philosophy) in many university institutions (Palumbo & Scott, 2018). 
In the post-World War II era, the social efficiency model for the 
university was increasingly globalized. Managerialism moved beyond the 
United States, as universities became increasingly viewed as tools for 
driving global economic development in the broader context of the 
Cold War and European reconstruction (Adler et al., 2007; Palumbo & 
Scott, 2018; Schrum, 2012). During this time, the Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
and Ford Foundations partnered with the American state to steer the 
evolution of universities in the so-called developing world?; this effec- 
tively established a relationship of dependency and instituted a global 
system of training (rather than education) in line with metropolitan 
development (Connell, 2019). Business schools rose to power in univer- 
sities around the world, and an administrative and behavioural approach 
to social science became more and more hegemonic (Pettigrew et al., 
2014; Schrum, 2012). Approaches that foregrounded human values and 
judgement, creativity and imagination—e.g., liberal arts, or moral and 
political philosophy—were therefore displaced by a quest to system- 
atically model human behaviour with unified general theories, based 
on (a perversion of) physical sciences (Klikauer, 2015; Schrum, 2012; 
Wolin, 1960). According to Wolin (1960), the expansion and frag- 
mentation of social science into disparate disciplines throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries was predicated on an eclipse of moral 
and political philosophy: “While one flourishes, the other flounders in 
uncertainty of what, if anything, constitutes its subject-matter” (p. 288). 
As social sciences became increasingly separated and siloed, i.e., into 
categories of sociology, economics, psychology, etc., and detached from 
philosophy they also began to distance themselves from the normative 
critiques that had been attached to positive description in social sciences 
during (and before) the Enlightenment (Sayer, 2011). Moreover, eval- 
uation and judgement became largely taboo for (social) scientists in 


3 We emphasize “so-called” here in order to distance ourselves from the normative view that 
depicts most of the world’s countries as lacking “development” and celebrates the progress 
achieved by relatively few countries that has come at the expense of negative environmental 
and social externalities that are mostly experienced by those living in other parts of the world 
(see also Gibson-Graham et al., 2013). 
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general (zbid.). This included the evacuation of meaningful critiques of 
dominant (corporatist) ideologies (Chomsky, 2000), and debates over 
the fundamental role that universities should play in society (Deem & 
Eggins, 2017; Pusser et al., 2011). Consequently, foundational dissent 
has to a great extent been marginalized in wider public debates, with 
the academy positioned as a central node in the military—industrial— 
academic complex (Giroux, 2015). In light of this history, we understand 
the managerial university as a prime contributor to de-politicizing the 
public sphere and stabilizing the status quo. 

As anticipated in the introduction, knowledge creation is not a value- 
free process and the society-science relationship is not linear (Turnhout, 
2018). Since science does not exist above and outside of society, science 
qua institution can also not be said to be completely politically neutral. 
As in a jury trial, the role of scientific expertise is to augment and 
sharpen democratic, ethical and political discourse through technical 
fact-finding and bias mitigation; it is not to give a fixed decision-making 
blueprint to a passive population (Follett, 1930; Hansson, 2004). On the 
contrary, in political debates science can (and should) inspire a demo- 
cratic discussion of what constitutes the most desirable direction (Sayer, 
2011). The democratic character of discourse is amplified by the extent 
to which different interests are taken into account, including that of 
those generations yet to be born or of non-human species. Scientific 
findings can elucidate this multiplicity of positions and augment our 
collective intelligence. 

The unwillingness to recognize the political aspects that influence the 
institution of science paradoxically expose it to appropriation by those 
in relative positions of power in society. Following Bronowski’s defini- 
tion of science laid out above, higher education and research (and the 
university by extension) cannot be truly scientific without being anti- 
authoritarian; that is, maintaining an environment of radically open and 
critical thought, using different lenses and approaches to investigate truth 
in understanding society and its relationship with the natural world, and 
exploring the possibilities for alternative ways of thinking about and 
organizing socio-natural relationships (cf. Deem & Eggins, 2017). In 
this sense, science can be seen as a “deeply democratic principle, since it 
rejects all claims to absolute certainty and insists on open, undominated 
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dialogue as the basis for correcting errors and advancing knowledge” 
(Wright, 2006, p. 94). The difference between these formulations of 
science and dogmatic scientism is the capacity to critically engage with 
the ideologies and values of the wider social environment that guide and 
mediate scientific inquiry (Chomsky, 2008; Popper, 1979). In the case 
that institutions of knowledge production fail to embody open demo- 
cratic principles, they run the risk of propagating a mythical science 
(i.e., anti-scientific scientism), which—as the sole and infallible arbiter 
of truth that can objectively conduct human decision-making from the 
outside—can be contorted to suit the whims of powerful agendas: e.g., 
we [the people] have no choice but to do X, because Science has told 
us [the techno-managerial elite] Y. In short, science can also become the 
“bag of tricks” Bronowski (1985) has warned us about above: deployed 
in the service of a callous bureaucracy in order to narrow the spectrum 
of valid thought and debate in the public sphere. 

A failure to recognize these risks becomes more problematic as 
researchers are increasingly called to engage in real world processes to 
facilitate the application of scientific knowledge and address the wicked 
and complex problems that humanity is currently facing (e.g., climate 
change, the destruction of the biosphere, peak oil and peak soil, global 
inequality) (Blythe et al., 2018). In this socio-environmental context, 
there is an increasing need for researchers to develop the philosoph- 
ical underpinnings of action-orientated knowledge production while 
being able to produce actionable knowledge (Nagatsu et al., 2020). This 
necessitates that researchers challenge their own biases and assumptions 
related to global changes. It also includes insulating science per se from 
perversion by the same forces that may be driving such problems (Shri- 
vastava et al., 2020).These issues have been brought into the spotlight 
in several fields of research, including, e.g., sustainability science (see 
e.g., Clark, 2016; Kates et al., 2001; Miller, 2013), in which the posi- 
tion of researchers as detached and objective observers of facts is already 
well established as false (Wittmayer & Schapke, 2014). In this context, 
many researchers are increasingly reflexive to the implications of their 
own positionality and the normative stances they imply in the pursuit 
of actionable knowledge (Hölscher et al., 2017; Wittmayer & Schapke, 
2014). However, even in fields of research that would ideally carry this 
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reflexive awareness, attempts to escape the de-politicized landscape of the 
public sphere have been unsuccessful (Nagatsu et al., 2020). For example, 
Fazey et al. (2018) point out that although the need for transforma- 
tive research is recognized, the majority of resources and attention are 
directed towards more conventional approaches. Radical approaches or 
innovations are often seen to be co-opted into old patterns, and realign 
with, rather than challenge, existing trajectories and power dynamics 
(Blythe et al., 2018; Fazey et al., 2018; Klay et al., 2015). 

Although change and innovation are encouraged as a central part 
of managerialism in universities (Barberis, 2012), the trajectory and 
boundaries of change are determined by unaccountable forces (e.g., 
philanthropic foundations, market forces, the European Commission). 
Ultimately this points us back to the managerialist framework (the 
canvas) that encourages the production of checklists and simplified 
results that can be easily operationalized, and discourages the nuanced 
complexities of political realities and social differentiation (Blythe et al., 
2018; Scoones, 2009). Therefore, if originality, a willingness to deviate 
from norms, and explorative thinking that deviates from traditional 
paths are the essence of CMs (Kara, 2015; Richards, 2010) the approach 
of individual researchers is not the only thing that needs to become 
more creative. It is more importantly the creative approach to the orga- 
nization and funding of knowledge production in universities, and the 
processes through which their roles in society are negotiated, that must 
be challenged. Since we have identified de-politicization (i.e., control 
and sterilization of the public debate) as the crucial barrier to creativity 
and CM, the next section spells out in more detail the particular value 
characteristics of control that we believe should be confronted. 


The Values of Managerial Knowledge 
Production 


Don’t Bite the Hand that Funds You 


As Bavington (2002) has shown, the roots of the word “management” 
stem back to the Italian word maneggiare, which in the sixteenth century 
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originally referred to the rearing of wild horses. Likewise, we have 
defined the managerial university as rooted in control—keeping research 
and higher education on a leash, and ultimately marginalizing mean- 
ingful dissent in the public sphere. The process of bringing managerial 
practices and values into universities has been sustained by four major 
driving forces: an environment of funding scarcity; a logic of compe- 
tition to secure funding; the implementation of accountability metrics 
to rank competitors; and the creation of incentives for obedience. In 
looking closer at these forces, this section will explain more specifically 
how control is maintained. We do this by deconstructing the narratives 
used to justify New Public Management (NPM) reform, and providing 
evidence to suggest that these reforms are, in essence, about keeping 
academia on a leash. 

Managerialism has relied on a marketization approach to funding 
public institutions that is consistent with general NPM reforms (Irzik, 
2007; Palumbo & Scott, 2018). In this approach, universities act as 
corporations in a competitive market, instead of functional parts of a 
whole (Connell, 2019). This has made competing to maximize —or 
at least maintain—access to resources the driving organizational force 
of university governance (Palumbo & Scott, 2018). The market-based 
approach has fostered a culture of ruthless competition for academics 
among and against each other in order to fund their work (and conse- 
quently, their economic survival). In order to rank the competitors and 
determine who would receive funding, managers from states, suprana- 
tional institutions, and university administrations have standardized the 
measurement of individual academic and university performance (Lynch, 
2015). Muller (2018) refers to the resulting system as a “tyranny of 
metrics”: a faith in objective and quantifiable measurability as a replace- 
ment for subjective and qualitative human judgement. The tyranny 
of metrics can also be described with what Deem et al. (2007) have 
described as an “institutionalized distrust”, rooted in a pervasive suspi- 
cion that seeks to strictly monitor staff, curtail their room for autonomy 
and improvisation, and have them constantly justify their work and 
activities (Adler & Borys, 1996; Graeber, 2018). As we have stated above, 
the claim that such “objective” measurements are devoid of social values 
is illusory (cf. Sayer, 2011). 
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These metrics are, in fact, defined from above in line with the values 
and material interests of states, supranational institutions, corporations, 
and private philanthropic foundations who have the capacity to allocate 
grants and other resources to fund research. While funding institutions 
may claim impartiality, a closer look shows that many—private foun- 
dations and corporations in particular—are not as politically neutral 
as they may purport (Lynch, 2015). Apart from governments, none 
of these institutions are subjected to democratic control, and may be 
driven by private interests that are indifferent or even antithetical to 
public or common interests (Irzik, 2007). The lack of oversight for 
these funding institutions is particularly concerning in the case of private 
philanthropic foundations. Private foundations have been described as 
“black boxes”, immune from public oversight, with largely unrestricted 
“hyper-agency’—i.e., “the ability to shape socio-political frameworks 
and matrices in which networked governance occurs” (Jung & Harrow, 
2015, p. 49). It is argued that many of these private foundations are 
driven by “philanthro-capitalism” (Garcia-Arias, 2019; Mediavilla & 
Garcia-Arias, 2019; Silver, 1998). In this sense, the hyper-agency of 
philanthropists can be used as a sort of masked lobbying.‘ That is, 
facilitating the production of knowledge that is ostensibly in the public 
interest, but is primarily driven by private agendas. The opaque nature 
of foundations allows them to bypass society’s democratic structures 
and advance an “economic model of investment and political model of 
control” under the guise of generosity (Shiva & Shiva, 2018, p. 120). 
One example is the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, which funds 
research and development programmes for public health and agriculture 
around the world to the tune of billions of dollars per year (Biovision 
Foundation for Ecological Development and IPES-Food, 2020; McCoy 
et al., 2009; Shiva, 2016). The foundation’s approach to funding research 
leads to the promotion of certain paradigms (e.g., centralized indus- 
trial agriculture, privatization of medical systems, etc.) at the expense of 
others (see also Vanloqueren & Baret, 2009). In fact, all funding insti- 


tutions exert some measure of control over science policy and research 


4See for example the arguments of the Reese Committee investigation of tax-exempt 
foundations in the United States in the 1950s (Gideonse, 1954). 
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content (Glaser & Laudel, 2016). Funders effectively hold the reins of 
control to direct society's production of knowledge and are the factual 
managers of the managerial university (Lynch, 2015). 

In line with corporate governance, which aims to give shareholders 
more control over management, funders exert their control through 
top-down monitoring and assessment. This has a disciplinary effect on 
dissent for academic staff, in line with the old adage, “don’t bite the hand 
that feeds you”. It creates barriers to levying independent foundational 
critiques of funding institutions (Pusser et al., 2011), and incentivizes 
and selects for the perpetuation of dominant ideological paradigms— 
e.g., those in power within the current system self-select for those who 
share their worldview and values (Mitchell & Fazi, 2017). This perpet- 
uation is further reinforced by a growing “reserve army” of precarious 
academic labourers (e.g., PhDs and post-docs) who work on short-term 
contracts without job security (cf. Ginsberg, 2011). While the numbers 
of these precarious labourers continue to grow by many estimates (e.g., 
the number of doctoral graduates in OECD countries grew by 40% from 
2000-2009), the secure and tenured positions do not (Worms & Boman, 
2017). Academic labour, in turn, becomes devalued and easily replace- 
able, creating a further incentive for staff to toe the line in a positional 
competition game, or to simply take their skills to the (corporate) private 
sector where earning potentials are higher, or at least more secure. 

Three main rationalizations are used to justify NPM reforms 
promoting accountability and competition. First, they are said to foster 
societal engagement and innovation by eliminating freeriding privileges 
for “ivory tower” academics with tenure. In this narrative, NPM reforms 
are carried out in order to provide more value for the taxpayer who 
assumes the role of shareholder. Value is understood in economic terms 
as a return on investment (Halffman & Radder, 2015), and science 
is evaluated based on its ability to facilitate the creation of wealth or 
jobs (Jasanoff, 2005). However, instead of eliminating privileges for 
“freeloaders”, such collaborations have created a new set of privileges for 
(corporate) actors in the military—industrial-academic complex. These 
private actors—unbeholden to any notion of the public good or wider 
social responsibilities—have in turn been able to leverage their funding 
capacities and therefore outsource the risk of research and development 
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(R&D) to publicly subsidized universities, while privatizing the bene- 
fits (Mazzucato, 2011; Palumbo & Scott, 2018; Schugurensky, 2006). 
A prime example of this is the US Bayh-Dohl Act (1980) that allowed 
inventions discovered with public funds to be patented for private gain 
(Irzik, 2007). In effect, this has created a system of technology transfer 
from the public to the private sector (ibid.; cf. Mazzucato, 2011) under 
the guise of ostensible “societal engagement”. 

Another argument for the reforms is that they control for quality in 
research. In reality, there is evidence to suggest that the opposite is true. 
Competition has actually led to a race to the bottom: spreading the work 
of academics increasingly thin, subjecting them to higher levels of stress 
and anxiety, and therefore negatively impacting the quality of their work 
(Berg, 2015). While any person may win the competition of being the 
best scholar, not every person can win this competition. The zero-sum 
logic of competition (again not only for prestige, but also for institu- 
tional funding, and economic survival of individual researchers) requires 
the acceptance that while some may win the competition, others will 
lose. Obviously, this is not a new dynamic, as any attempt to make use of 
limited resources (e.g., funding, job positions) involves a certain degree 
of competition. What we are highlighting are the dangers of placing 
competition as a core principle of academic life. For example, a survey 
of more than four thousand UK academics conducted by the Wellcome 
Trust showed that only 32% of respondents agreed that “healthy compe- 
tition” was encouraged in their working environment, while 78% agreed 
that competition had created unkind and aggressive research conditions 
(Wellcome Trust, 2020). 

Managerialism has accelerated the trend of relentless competition, the 
influence of which has been multiplied by the increasing hordes of a 
“reserve army” of junior academic staff. With the introduction of these 
high stakes, academics are incentivized to produce scientific knowledge at 
an increasingly rapid pace in order to stand out from their competitors. 
Today, the average academic publishes approximately six times as many 
papers as if they were working a century ago (Larsen & von Ins, 2010). 
This increased production has come with a detriment to the substance 
of scientific output. The phenomenon has been referred to as “scientific 
salami slicing” (Ding et al., 2019); this describes how academics separate 
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research articles into the “minimum publishable unit” with the goal of 
maximizing the number of publications they can achieve from the same 
study (cf. Halffman & Radder, 2015). Moreover, duplicate publications 
are also common practice. A recent study shows that up to 20% of new 
publications in certain fields of research have reported the same results 
as in previous publications (Lai et al., 2020). Rather than sharpening 
quality, managerial reforms have engendered a situation where “knowl- 
edge” is overproduced. Is the latest article motivated by a piercing new 
insight? A novel contribution to knowledge? Or is it intended to pad 
the author's curriculum vitae due the coming expiration of their tempo- 
rary contract? Ultimately, this overproduction devalues quality work by 
leaving researchers to search for the needle of quality in a seemingly infi- 
nite haystack of overproduced publications. A prime example (but by 
no means the only example) is the journal Sustainability. At the time of 
writing, the journal has planned over 150 special issues for 2021 alone, 
and in 2018 had more than 200.° Standard issues, which in 2019 were 
bi-monthly, often include more than 500 articles. Additionally, at the 
time of writing the “Article Processing Charge” for Sustainability was 
more than €1,700 per paper. This fantastic amount of papers could 
hardly be thoroughly digested by even the most astute of readers who 
is interested in keeping up on all of the latest debates in sustainability 
and sustainable development. 

One is left to wonder, who and what are all these papers for? What is 
actually motivating their authorship and publication? 

According to a blog post from Arjen Wals (2019), a sustainability 
researcher in the Netherlands, contemporary academia’s publish or perish 
culture has led to a troubling paradox, in which “everybody is writing 
while nobody seems to be reading, really, which means that everybody is 
writing for nobody”. This, in our view, is a race to the bottom: the illog- 
ical result of a university system based on managerial values and practices 
that incentivize quantity of publications over quality, and facilitate the 
commodification of publicly funded knowledge for private accumulation 


of profit. 


5 See: — https://www.mdpi.com/journal/sustainability/special_issues? page_count=1008page_no= 
31 &search=&section_id=0&sort=deadline&view=open (Accessed 26 Feburary, 2021). 
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Finally, reforms have been justified on the basis that they produce effi- 
ciency. However, there is (even more) evidence to suggest that many of 
the outcomes have been quite inefficient. Academic staff are subjected to 
a great number of “box-ticking” rituals in which they must constantly 
assess and justify their own work (Graeber, 2018). This can result in 
a paradox in which more university time and resources are allocated 
to monitoring and applying for further funding, than in doing actual 
research and education. For example, one study in the Netherlands 
estimated that approximately one quarter of the research budget for a 
federal subsidy programme for Dutch universities is spent on “overheads 
of writing, reviewing, and allocating” applications for the budget itself 
(Halffman & Radder, 2015, p. 169). “Ironically”, under the tyranny of 
metrics, Muller (2018, p. 75) emphasizes, “in the name of controlling 
costs, expenditures wax”. Following a recent study, European universities 
spend approximately € 1.4 billion every year to fund failed grant appli- 
cations.° If efficiency is the goal, would it not actually be more expedient 
to make resources available to responsible and autonomous academics in 
the first place? 

To conclude, the expansion of competition has found fertile ground in 
shrinking public budgets and precarious funding conditions for students 
and employees. These dynamics have been reinforced by a standard- 
ized accountability system that rewards obedience and filters out dissent 
through groupthink and fear of being replaced. The managerial univer- 
sity relies on a simplification of parameters to quantify research output, 
which ends up prioritizing quantity over quality. Time consuming and 
thorough investigations of complex issues are devalued, as scholars are 
encouraged to “publish or perish”. For academics, we argue that these 
values encourage what Graeber (2018) has called “forced creativity”. The 
danger of forced creativity is that, while CMs may be different on the 
surface, they fail to break from the chains of the institutional context 
within which they operate, leaving their creativity forced, and substan- 
tively hollow. Although research activities have been extended to involve 
actors outside of academia, the pursuit of unspecified impact can come 


6 https://www.timeshighereducation.com/news/billions-lost-in-bids-to-secure-european-union-res 
earch-funding (Accessed 26, Feburary, 2021). 
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with undesirable consequences, which have hardly been recognized and 
studied as a result of more action-oriented research projects (Louder 
et al., 2021). The problem starts from the profoundly diverse (and often 
not explicitly stated) epistemic assumptions and what counts as impact 
(ibid). However, under pressure to avoid failure (Davies et al., 2021), 
and achieve the maximum impact of measurable output, academics may 
be led to blindly chase any kind of creativity that sets them apart, without 
asking important questions such as “who benefits and loses [...] and 
how this can be justified” (Turnhout, 2018, p. 368). In other words, as 
the individual researcher strives to survive in an increasingly demanding 
and competitive “industry”, the risk is that their mobilization of creative 
methods exacerbates the problems they intend to address, rather than 
providing a solution. 

Now that we have sketched out our critical analysis of the managerial 
university and its role in suppressing open democratic politics, we will 
look closer at the prospect of bringing creativity into the research process 
in the confines of the managerial university. 


The Danger of Forced Creativity 
Latent Risks in Creative and Arts-Based Methods 


Michel Foucault famously explained that the point of his critique was 
not that “everything is bad”, but rather that “everything is dangerous” 
(cited in Galliers et al., 2011, p. 177). Likewise, our message here is not 
that CMs are inherently bad. It is rather that, especially in the context of 
the managerial university we outlined above, CMs are dangerous: their 
use can be co-opted into a coercive maintenance of the status quo, as 
much as they can to liberating empowerment. In order to raise awareness 
about the dangers, we provide two practical examples of forced creativity. 
In doing so, we intend to outline the major risks of which researchers 


thinking of using CMs should be aware. 
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Artwashing 


Much like the “greenwashing” tactics employed by corporate polluters 
(Athanasiou, 1996), artwashing is a de-politicizing strategy that may be 
used by powerful actors to manage and placate discontent by giving 
a “cool” and “artsy” appearance to elite agendas (Novak, 2019). One 
example is Florida’s (2005) “creative class” concept, in which arts and 
creativity were used to generate a positive vibe for elite development 
projects that drive gentrification, privatization and marketization of 
urban space (Ruck, 2020). Similarly, the work of researchers who use 
CMs may (unintentionally) be appropriated to give a favourable “spin” to 
potentially unpopular messages of management (Barberis, 2012, p. 330). 

Artwashing can also be used to give symbolic recognition to commu- 
nities, while obscuring deeper foundations of their disempowerment. 
Mirroring Nancy Fraser’s notion of “progressive neoliberalism”, CMs 
may contribute to superficial recognition (surface reallocations of respect), 
while masking inequalities of distribution (share of material resources), 
and representation (share of decision-making and political equality) that 
also contribute to disempowerment (Fraser, 2005, 2016). As researchers 
use CMs to bring recognition to the struggles of communities, they run 
the risk of subjecting communities to a form of “tokenism” (Arnstein, 
1969), which gives an illusory appearance of participation and inclu- 
sion. Instead of drawing attention to the root causes of community 
disempowerment, under the pretence of using CMs researchers may 
nominate themselves as a spokesperson for communicating community 
needs and desires (Kouritzin & Nakagawa, 2018). This hierarchical posi- 
tioning can put the researched community into a subordinate level of 
representation, with the risk that their demands are interpreted in line 
with the researchers positionality. Namely, this can create an extrac- 
tive relationship between the researcher and the community, in which 
the experiences and actions of the community are used as a resource to 
advance the career of the researcher, while the goal of amplifying voices 
becomes secondary. 

This “empowerment without power” is a direct consequence of de- 
politicization, as critical questioning of the social and ecological rela- 
tionships that determine undemocratic representation and detrimental 
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material conditions are left out of the picture. An a-critical use of CMs 
runs the risk of aestheticizing community members in their present state, 
leaving them embalmed rather than providing them with the means 
to emancipate themselves in the future. In an environment where the 
underlying goal of research that uses CMs is likely to be focused on 
quantitative personal academic career development (e.g., citations), such 
extractive tendencies are an ever present risk. 


Funding Tricks 


External funding conditions in the larger political economy described 
above often come with an imperative of constant innovation, novelty, 
and adjustment (Palumbo & Scott, 2018). Funding tricks, in which 
creativity is performed for the sake of helping one stand out in compar- 
ison to other funding applicants, are an inevitable danger of responding 
to these incentives. Moreover, as funding calls mostly require that appli- 
cants fit within a format that is predetermined by funders who expect 
certain outcomes, funding tricks are particularly prone to propagating 
forced creativity. 

The research funding strategy of the European Commission, through 
the European Research Council (ERC), is a good illustration of this. 
Access to funding is granted according to a specific jargon and sophisti- 
cated rules. This creates incentives for the formation of a specialized body 
of experts whose aim is not to write meaningful research applications, 
but to work as intermediaries between the source of the funding and the 
researcher. This incentivizes the production of “nice-sounding” proposals 
that embellish and “dress up” business as usual responses to funding calls 
(cf. Cornwall & Brock, 2005). If one must “sell” their research proposal 
in order to avail in competition, they are incentivized to employ decep- 
tive tactics used by marketers or public relations firms (Frankfurt, 2009). 
This practice is common enough that it has found expression in at least 
two European languages. A German word, Férderantragsjargon (funding 
application jargon), describes the practice of creating token participation 
in response to the EU’s Smart City funding calls (the EU requires partic- 
ipation, so applicants include it in the proposal without the intent of 
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actually incorporating it) (Follmann et al., 2020). An Italian term, euro- 
progettazione, in use since the late 1990s, describes a specific discipline 
that literally translates into “European project-making”. 

Several higher education courses are nowadays available for those 
who want to master the litanies of EU funding applications. When 
the content of the research has a similar or even secondary relevance 
compared to the jargon used to present it, forced creativity may grow 
in the guise of CMs. It is the stratified governance of highly bureaucratic 
organizations such as the EU that is inevitably entailing a certain degree 
of resistance to innovation (Banchoff, 2002). This institutional inertia 
creates niches of privilege. This is what Hoenig (2017) defines the “new 
scientific elite”, which emerges according to centre-periphery-structures 
due to historical path-dependency and accumulation of knowledge in 
certain geopolitical locations. 


Conclusions 


“[...] if ‘the revolution will not be televised’, it certainly won't be peer- 
reviewed”. (Davies et al., 2021, p. 5). So far, we have offered a critical 
review of the managerial university, its embedded values, and the dangers 
of employing creative methods (CMs) in such an environment. As we 
noted at the beginning of this chapter, CMs have been framed as an 
individual responsibility of a researcher, to fulfil the new multi-faceted 
role of knowledge producer, knowledge translator, communicator, co- 
designer, and implementers of action (Freeth et al., 2019; Horlings et al., 
2020; Wittmayer & Schipke, 2014). Although individual reflexivity and 
understanding one’s own normative position as a moral and political 
agent in a changing world may be crucial, we ask for understanding 
CM in the light of the greater structures of academia. We wish to stress 
that the picture we have highlighted is one of a collective problem that 
cannot be addressed through a purely individual struggle. An under- 
standing of the wider context—which we referred to earlier as the 
“canvas” on which researchers “paint”—and a willingness to creatively 
transgress established academic structures and protocols (Temper et al., 
2019) are of utmost importance if we as academics wish to move towards 
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truly creative academic practice while avoiding the latent risks of forced 
creativity. In other words, one cannot be truly creative in a transgres- 
sive manner if one does not know exactly what they are transgressing. 
Transgression of the managerial university that enables an environment 
of creativity will have to include various radical interventions into its 
sustaining forces—namely, funding, competition, and obedience. 

In preparing this chapter, both in conceiving it and drafting it, we were 
further persuaded by several one-on-one discussions with scholars who, 
despite coming from very different contexts and backgrounds, described 
the same feeling of working in a deteriorating environment where much 
of their activity made little sense (see also Berg (2015) who conveys a 
similar experience in the long process of writing his critical article on 
neoliberalization of universities). For us, the awareness that we are not 
alone in feeling somewhat lost and hopeless in the halls of the managerial 
university is comforting and empowering. This more realistic, even stoic 
understanding of the institutional setting can give young researchers who 
may be looking to engage in heterodox and transformative approaches 
a more coherent picture of what they are up against. By no means 
do we wish to chastise the individuals who are not willing to engage 
in this struggle. But we do hope that other young academics who are 
disillusioned by their institutional environments dedicate themselves to 
further political action and coalition-building beyond the constraints of 
the managerial university. 
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Cooking Commoning Subjectivities: 
Guerrilla Narrative in the Cooperation 
Birmingham Solidarity Kitchen 


Sergio Ruiz Cayuela and Marco Armiero 


Introduction 


Capitalism is a system inherently unequal and undemocratic (Wood, 
1995). In the capitalist social and productive organization, a small elite 
is constantly accumulating wealth by dispossessing the rest of the popu- 
lation of their labour (waged or unwaged) and transforming people and 
the environment either into resources to be exploited or socio-ecological 
dumps for the toxic remains of production and consumption. These 
facts, which remain hidden in plain sight for most of us, lead to an 
uncontestable conclusion: capitalism is not sustainable and very few 
people benefit from it. Why then would the majority of the population 
accept their subaltern position with all its consequences (dispossession 
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of their labour, denial of opportunities for future generations, oppres- 
sion of minorities, toxicity and socially constructed diseases, to mention 
a few)? There is no simple answer to this question. Perhaps, Gramsci can 
help us to understand the intricacies and even contradictions of capitalist 
success through the concept of hegemony (Ramos, 1982). Capitalist 
elites exercise their power through coercion, violence, and expropria- 
tion, but also by “winning over” subaltern classes, imposing on them 
a hegemonic discourse that reproduces subalternity while convincing 
subalterns that they can change their conditions through “hard work” 
and competition. Discourses have always been a key tool in normal- 
izing injustice and inequality. In fact, the origins of capitalism are closely 
linked to the spread of discourses of racial superiority and even dehu- 
manization of Indigenous peoples in the colonies and women everywhere 
(Federici, 2004). As the consolidation of patriarchal and colonial struc- 
tures have proved in the subsequent centuries, discourse formation is 
closely interlinked with material conditions of life. 

The use of discourse is not only something from the past. In the 
current neoliberal era of capitalism, elites are crafting intricate narra- 
tives to legitimize austerity, precarity, environmental degradation and 
coloniality among other things. Naomi Klein, for example, describes 
how advocates of neoliberalism portray devastating catastrophes, such as 
natural disasters or terrorist attacks, as opportunities to implement free- 
market policies in what she describes as a ‘shock doctrine’ (2007). This 
requires the creation of a dehumanizing discourse in which disasters are 
assessed quantitatively and even the loss of human lives is evaluated in 
economic terms. Economistic assessments of disasters are then used to 
justify private investment, which is presented as the only possible way 
to revitalize the battered local economy. It is precisely this widespread 
perception of capitalism as the only possible system that Mark Fisher 
calls ‘capitalist realism’ (2009). Borrowing a quote originally attributed 
to Jameson and Zizek, Fisher asserts that “it is easier to imagine the 
end of the world than the end of capitalism” (/bid., p. 2). He goes 
on to unpack this idea by describing how cultural agencies, including 
the media and the educational system, work in ways that preclude the 
possibility of even imagining alternatives. An important parcel of this 
strategy relies on the systematic erasure of non-mainstream (hi)stories of 
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resistance and lived alternatives; another world is not only impossible in 
the present, it must disappear from our stories about the past and from 
our imagination of the future. It might be worth mentioning here, as 
example, the recent decision in the UK by the Department of Education 
to forbid the use in schools of any material produced by anti-capitalist 
groups (Busby, 2020). The concept of ‘capitalist realism’ highlights the 
tight connection between discourses and material conditions of life, as 
the narratives that narrow the realm of possibility also constrain trans- 
formative thought and action (Fisher, 2009, p. 16). Ranciére examines 
closer the mechanisms of legitimization of inequality and injustice in the 
creation of what he calls the ‘distribution of the sensible’: the percep- 
tion and normalization of what constitutes common sense, and what is 
excluded from it (2004/2013). In fact, Ranciére claims that history is 
a form of fiction: “Politics and art, like forms of knowledge, construct 
‘fictions’, that is to say material rearrangements of signs and images, rela- 
tionships between what is seen and what is said, between what is done 
and what can be done” (/bid., p. 39). Therefore, Ranciére expands the 
analysis to aesthetic forms beyond the narrative in analysing discourse 
formation, and the way it shapes our perception of the world and the 
realm of political possibility. In political ecology, Stefania Barca (2014) 
and Armiero et al. (2019) have both argued that the imposition of envi- 
ronmental injustice always comes hand-in-hand with the imposition of a 
toxic narrative,! which either silences or normalizes injustice. This means 
that the struggles for environmental justice are always also struggles for 
narrative justice. 

Although sophisticated, the capitalist systems of normalization 
described above do not go uncontested. The totalizing and homoge- 
nizing forces of capital cannot stop the constant emergence of cracks 
that, although usually not deep enough to threaten the system, consti- 
tute alternatives to a few people and prefigure ways of inhabiting the 
world that do not abide to capital (Holloway, 2010). A form of resistance 
that has been repeatedly used across multiple geographies and histor- 
ical moments is that of commoning. Colonized indigenous peoples, 


1 Toxic narratives are those rhetoric dispositifs that silence, invisibilize or normalize injustices, 
often resulting in blaming the victims for their conditions (Armiero et al., 2019). 
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exploited factory workers, peasants in the global South, urban dwellers 
fighting for the right to the city, women fighting against patriarchy, in 
all these examples and beyond, commoning has been experienced as a 
radical alternative to the totalitarianism of capitalist realism that imposes 
individualism and private property. 

We frame commoning as the socio-ecological infrastructure that 
(re)produces commons through care, sharing, and inclusion, therefore 
sabotaging the wasting relationships that produce inequalities through 
extraction, privatization and exclusion (Armiero, 2021). Through 
commoning, commoners do not only share and have access to a set 
of resources, they are also entitled to decide on the ways of using and 
sharing them, while enhancing relationships of cooperation and mutu- 
ality among them and with the environment. In this sense, we argue that 
commoning has the emancipatory potential to advance socioecological 
relationships based on cooperation, horizontality, openness and care. The 
beauty of commoning resides in that it is not only a form of resistance, 
but it performs an alternative: while capitalism sees commons as a thing 
to be expropriated and monetized, commoners practice commoning as a 
set of socio-ecological relationships that reproduce both commons and 
commoners. As De Angelis (2017) reminds us, only the commoning 
of socially reproductive activities (such as food growing, care work or 
energy provision) can bring about truly emancipatory commons that 
pose a viable alternative to capital. While capitalism frames social repro- 
duction as a set of processes that reproduce labour power, emancipatory 
commoning puts the reproduction and wellbeing of the commoners at 
the very centre. Mainstream discourses and toxic narratives have worked 
hard to conceal these practices from the public eye. As Marina Sitrin and 
Dario Azzellini put it: “[o]fficial history ... is told by the “victors” and 
“[t]hey have no interest in telling the history of people taking their lives 
into their own hands” (2014, p. 8). 

In this chapter we aim to expand what we have called “guerrilla narra- 
tive” (Armiero et al., 2019), proposing it as a powerful tool for subaltern 
communities to resist marginalization and oppression. Our aim is to 
explore the possibilities of “guerrilla narrative” to uncover stories of 
commoning that challenge homogenizing discourses, toxic narratives and 
capitalist legitimacy. We want to explore the power of narrative strategies 
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to expand the commons by advancing the production of commoning 
subjectivities. By counter-narratives we mean discursive and material 
strategies that re-invent the possibilities of the present while practising 
antagonist collective identities. 

Section 3.2 deals with our positionality as militant researchers, our 
methodological choices, and the rationale for using Cooperation Birm- 
ingham as a case study. In Sect. 3.3, we go deeper into the concept 
of “guerrilla narrative”, focusing on the possibilities that it offers in 
a context of commoning. In Sect. 3.4 we introduce the case study. 
First, we characterize the permanent crisis of social reproduction that 
is taking place in Birmingham. We then describe the foundation and 
basic dynamics of Cooperation Birmingham, a mutual aid organiza- 
tion in which commoning practices thrive. In Sect. 3.5 we examine 
in-depth the narratives and the co-production process of the Coop- 
eration Birmingham newsletter, which we analyse within the guerrilla 
narrative framework. In Sect. 3.6 we broaden the scope of guerrilla narra- 
tive by examining how the cooking and caring at the solidarity kitchen 
were central in creating commoning subjectivities. We argue that these 
very material practices hold an inherent narrative power, and that literary 
forms of guerrilla narrative are enhanced by them. 


Democratizing Knowledge Through Militant 
Research 


To better grasp the scope of this chapter, it is crucial to understand our 
positionality. We both take seriously the need for transformative change, 
and are active members of several political and environmental groups. We 
consciously engage in commoning practices in our everyday lives and in 
our academic work. We recognize that knowledge and power are closely 
linked while denying claims of neutrality and objectivity in our own 
research. Instead, following the tradition of militant and other action 
oriented approaches to research, we take sides and produce knowledge 
that aims to advance specific struggles (Derickson & Routledge, 2015; 
Halvorsen, 2015). We recognize academia as a site of political struggle, 
where knowledge production can be directed either to reinforce the status 
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quo, often under the pretence of scientific neutrality, or to achieve social 
transformations. Thereby, in producing politically loaded research, we 
maintain our scholarly integrity, we do not falsificate our sources, we do 
not conceal information for the sake of our argument, while engaging 
in “research that produces knowledge for social struggle and is itself a 
form of political intervention” (Dalton & Mason-Deese, 2012, p. 445). 
Following Sandra Harding’s “strong objectivity” approach (1995), we 
maintain that producing situated knowledge does not jeopardize but 
rather enhances the quality of that knowledge. It is this approach that 
informs our intentions with this chapter. We aim to advance knowledge 
on guerrilla narrative and its potential to contribute to the expansion of 
the commons, both theoretically and in practice. 

Armiero et al. (2019) have defined guerrilla narrative as the sabotage 
of toxic narratives, or, in other words, the occupation of that space with 
counter-hegemonic storytelling. They have employed guerrilla narrative 
mainly as a tool to uncover the toxic legacy of capitalism in the lives of 
subalterns. With this chapter we aim to mobilize guerrilla narrative as a 
creative path to nurture alternatives to capitalist realism, especially in the 
forms of commoning. This chapter is grounded on real life struggles. Our 
insights and reflections are aimed at supporting the mutual aid efforts of 
Cooperation Birmingham, an organization based in the city of Birm- 
ingham, United Kingdom. The first author of this chapter is an active 
member in several political organizations and community groups in the 
West Midlands of England (the region where Birmingham is located), 
and is one of the co-founders of Cooperation Birmingham. We hope 
that our insights will help advance the goals of the organization. 

Cooperation Birmingham is a mutual aid organization established in 
March 2020 that has been active in providing relief to people living 
in poverty and self-isolating during the Covid-19 pandemic. However, 
members of the organization see the recent sanitary crisis as the tip 
of an iceberg that has been forming during the last decades with the 
dismantling of the welfare state and the harshening of the living condi- 
tions of the subalterns in the UK. Therefore, the long-term goal of the 
project is to bring together several local organizations (both formal and 
informal) in order to provide a social and material infrastructure for 
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enhancing the empowerment and autonomy of marginalized communi- 
ties (Ruiz Cayuela, 2020a). At the same time, Cooperation Birmingham 
works on spreading a culture of self-organization and solidarity in the 
city, as viable alternatives to capital and the state. Even if the concept 
of “guerrilla narrative” is not explicitly used by members of Cooperation 
Birmingham, the values represented in the organization, the fact that it 
emerges from the community, and the importance given to diverse narra- 
tive practices that emerge from below, make it a suitable case study for 
this chapter. 

Data collection for this chapter is closely linked to the material co- 
produced by Cooperation Birmingham. Our main source is the four 
issues of the newsletter that the organization published between May and 
August 2020.” The newsletter was widely distributed through different 
channels. Printed copies were delivered with meals, made available for 
free at the local Warehouse Cafe, and given to participants of Coop- 
eration Birmingham to share with whom they wished. The newsletter 
was also distributed online through Cooperation Birmingham’s blog and 
social media, both as a pdf and as a podcast. It has become an open 
space for people to express their feelings and ideas. In order to comple- 
ment and contextualize the newsletters, we use other material posted on 
social media and on the Cooperation Birmingham website; we also use 
minutes from the meetings of the organization, which are accessible to 
the public in an open online forum.? Finally, we also rely on field notes 
and personal experiences from the first author, who has been actively 
involved in the project. This connects our work with militant ethno- 
graphic scholarship and practice, which favours a qualitative approach 
in which the experience of the researcher is emphasized (Juris, 2007). 
It is important to stress that we have chosen to place the co-produced 
newsletters and other narrative practices at the core of the discussion 
and theoretical development. By doing this, and in line with the recent 
scholarship in “guerrilla narrative”, we aim to democratize knowledge 
production, legitimize different formats as valid sources of knowledge, 


2 You can access all the newsletters through Cooperation Birmingham's blog: https://cooperati 
onbirmingham.org.uk/blog/ 


3 https://forum.cooperationbirmingham.org.uk/. 
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and to implicitly acknowledge all the contributors as co-producers of 
this chapter. 


Guerrilla Narrative 


We started to speak about guerrilla narrative in 2017, when a modest 
grant allowed the Environmental Humanities Laboratory’ to launch 
the ToxicBios project. The aim was to gather stories of contamination 
as experienced and narrated by affected individuals and communities 
and make them available in an online, open access archive. Our inspi- 
ration was the massive EJAtlas,’ coordinated by Joan Martinez Alier, 
the largest open access worldwide database on environmental conflicts. 
The idea was to explore environmental justice controversies from a 
humanities perspective, building on the assumption that every environ- 
mental justice struggle is also a struggle over narratives. Stefania Barca 
(2014) has spoken of narrative injustice, silencing crucial information 
and suppressing stories that do not fit into the mainstream celebration of 
economic growth. Armiero et al. (2019) have built their guerrilla narra- 
tive proposal in opposition to what they call “toxic narratives”, that is, the 
rhetoric device operationalized to blame the victims for any kind of prob- 
lems they are experiencing while naturalizing socio-ecological injustices. 
Guerrilla narrative works within and against the toxic narratives; while 
the latter constitute the narrative infrastructure supporting othering and 
oppression, the former sabotages that infrastructure fostering alternative 
memories and counter-hegemonic ways of reproducing them. 

Toxic narratives are especially instrumental in maintaining the status 
quo when large environmental disasters expose the socio-environmental 
injustices that are underneath those exceptional events. In those cases, the 
toxic narrative infrastructure provides explanations of the disaster that 
never question its causes while promoting an anesthetized memory of it, 
purified from anger and outrage. Think for instance of the Vajont Dam 


4 The Environmental Humanities Laboratory is based at the KTH Royal Institute of Technology 
(Stockholm, Sweden) working at the intersection of environmental humanities and political 
ecology. 

> https://ejatlas.org/. 
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Disaster that in 1963 killed almost 2,000 people in the Italian Northeast. 
There, the toxic narrative implied the naturalization of the event, with 
both scientific experts and journalists explaining it as a natural disaster, 
blaming the geology of the mountains rather than the negligence of the 
corporation or the state. Exemplary of this naturalization is what Dino 
Buzzati, an influential writer and journalist, wrote immediately after the 
disaster: 


A stone falls into a glass of water and the water is spilled on the tablecloth. 
That’s it. But that the glass was hundreds of metres high and the stone was 
as big as a mountain; and below, on the tablecloth, there were thousands 
of human beings who could not defend themselves. It is not that the glass 
was intrinsically broken: therefore, we cannot call monsters those who 
built it, as in the case of the Gleno disaster. The glass was built perfectly 
... Once again the fantasy of nature has been bigger and smarter than 
the fantasy of science. Although defeated in open battle, nature takes its 
revenge from behind.° 


Evidently, the attempt to naturalize the event was key, not only for 
producing a pacified memory but also as a strategy to absolve the corpo- 
ration and the public officials from their responsibilities. As any efficient 
toxic narrative, the one about the Vajont also led to the erasure of that 
story from the collective memory of the nation, and the imposition of a 
defused local memory where pain and mourning should be performed 
in tidy and pacified manners. The clash between a guerrilla narrative 
approach and the mainstream toxic narrative became clear in the story of 
the two Vajont cemeteries, brightly narrated by the Italian writer Lucia 
Vastano (2008). In 2000, the original cemetery, built by the survivors 
after the disaster and inhabited by personal memories and rage, was razed 
to the ground and replaced with a new cemetery, built by the authori- 
ties following the scheme of the war memorials, therefore, completely 
anonymized and pacified. 

Or we can mention the parents who have lost their children due to rare 
oncological illnesses in the Neapolitan region and have been accused of 


6 Dino Buzzati, ‘Natura crudele’, Il Corriere della Sera, 11 October 1963, quoted here from 
Armiero (2011). 
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transforming a private suffering into a public fact. In this case, guerrilla 
narrative implied to counter-act against the toxic mainstream interpreta- 
tions of the health crisis occurring in the region; this either blamed the 
victims (if they got sick, it was because of their lifestyle) or denied the 
very crisis (“there is no evidence of a correlation between contamination 
and health problems”). The visual project “Postcards from the Land of 
Fires”, realized by the photographer Mauro Pagnano, was an example of 
guerrilla narrative, a way of telling the story of suffering and contamina- 
tion from an embodied point of view.’ The project gathered a collection 
of photographs depicting mothers in the rooms that were once occupied 
by their deceased children, each of them holding in her hands a photo- 
graph of the child. According to several commentators, this project was 
inappropriate because suffering should remain a private issue not some- 
thing to use in the public sphere. Again, we see toxic narratives silencing 
injustices and defusing rage, versus guerrilla narrative, reclaiming the 
right to remember and to tell the stories of oppression and violence. 

As these two examples help to clarify, we envision guerrilla narrative 
as the ensemble of practices that resist toxic narratives while proposing 
alternative (hi)stories and identities. In this sense guerrilla narrative is 
not simply the unheard story of oppression reclaimed from the memory 
dump; rather, guerrilla narrative is the practice of reimagining subaltern 
stories, storying them, and making collective identities. If it is true that 
the first step to crush a community is to take its history away (Klein 
et al., 2009), regaining control of the ways of remembering and story- 
telling is first and foremost an act of sabotage. This is what we can 
learn from Indigenous people who have been fighting against the erasure 
of their stories and memories for centuries, to the point of materially 
disappearing from the face of the earth; it is telling that the Zapatistas’ 
covering of their faces was explained as a way of making visible those who 
had been invisibilized by centuries of colonial oppression (Khasnabish, 
2013, pp. 12-13). 

The toxic narrative infrastructure does not only conceal socio- 
ecological injustices, it prevents even the possibility of seeing them and 
imagining another world. This is why we decided to speak of guerrilla 


7 https://mauropagnanophotographer.viewbook.com/homepage/album/terra-dei-fuochi. 
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narrative and not simply of oral history, although oral history is an 
important root of guerrilla narrative. Guerrilla narrative implies recog- 
nizing that a counter-hegemonic storytelling does not occur in a political 
vacuum; rather, it strives to emerge under the harsh repression and 
authoritarianism of mainstream narratives. Given the disparities of the 
conflicting forces and the violence of toxic narratives, guerrilla narra- 
tive is the only realistic choice available to enhance counter-hegemonic 
visions. As Vitaliano Ravagli and Wu Ming (2005, pp. 148-149) have 


written: 


To understand something, you need to crumble the myth as it has been 
handed down to us and dig out from the ruins the living stories. Those 
that no one has told. The axes to dig up. 


The idea that stories are axes to dig up, tools to sabotage the toxic 
narrative infrastructure that controls the systems of feeling and memories 
is at the core of the guerrilla narrative project. 

Oral history has also aimed at recovering untold (hi)stories while 
including subjects who have been generally excluded into historical 
narratives. Guerrilla narrative is a close relative of oral history, but it has 
a clearer political stance and an antagonist character: subaltern stories do 
not add nuances to mainstream narratives, they dismantle them. Further- 
more, guerrilla narrative recognizes the plurality of means beyond orality 
through which subaltern people build counter-hegemonic storytelling, 
including arts, written documents, people’s schools, or interventions into 
the mainstream organizations of public memories. Black Lives Matter, 
for instance, has questioned racist and colonial monuments and other 
toxic narratives inscribed into the texture of our collective lives (Lai, 
2020). 

We envision guerrilla narrative more as a DIY practice than a method. 
The guerrilla narrative bricolage nature refers to both the radical rejection 
of the researcher/researched dichotomy and to the creative mobilization 
of what is already available. While challenging the professionalization 
of knowledge production, guerrilla narrative humbly acknowledges that 
counter-hegemonic storytelling has always occurred without any need to 
be codified by academics. 
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The ToxicBios project provides the largest empirical experiment in 
guerrilla narrative, to date gathering about 70 autobiographies, mostly 
in video formats, but also texts, audios and other more artistic formats 
(including songs and poems). Although the project has an unquestion- 
able anthropocentric focus and an inclination towards individual narra- 
tives, in its realization, that is, in the bricolage of counter-hegemonic 
storytelling, it often challenges these limits. Several storytellers have 
included in their autobiographical accounts of contamination of non- 
human companions, such as for instance fish,® trees? or a river.!° The 
tension between individual and collective stories almost explodes in the 
choral narration of Enzo’s biography, which as the title clearly states, he 
would have never told himself.!! Instead, six friends, all militants in the 
same grassroots organization, decided to narrate Enzo’s story, therefore, 
pushing back against the borders that police individual and collective 
identities. Similarly, in the ToxicBios project there were other collective 
stories, told by groups of people rather than individuals. 

We envision guerrilla narrative not as a methodology, but a DIY 
assemblage of existing practices that have been employed broadly beyond 
the use of that specific label. We have mentioned, for instance, Black 
Lives Matters challenge of racist and colonial monuments and the 
Zapatistas fight against invisibilization, but we could also include a No 
una de menos attack on the codified symbols of patriarchy, being them a 
statue, the usual all-male syllabus, or the functioning of our languages. '* 
Environmental justice movements have often cultivated some forms of 
counter-hegemonic narratives, preserving their histories and building 


8 Arlindo Marques and the Tejo river pollution, available at http://www.toxicbios.eu/#/stories. 
9 Angela Rosa, fighting oil and natural gas exploration, available at http://www.toxicbios.eu/#/ 
stories. 

10 António Pinto and Rosa Maria Pratas from ADACE in Aveiro, available at http://www.tox 
icbios.eu/#/stories. 

11 Enzo Tosti would never tell his story, available at http://www.toxicbios.eu/#/stories. 

12 In order to give a few concrete examples of this, we can mention the repeated attack against 
the statue of a famous Italian journalist, Indro Montanelli, accused of raping an African teenager 
during the colonial war in Ethiopia. The number of initiatives sanctioning all-male syllabi in 
university courses has skyrocketed and it would be imposisble to list all of them. Similarly, the 
struggles for more inclusive languages have become crucial both in social movements and in 
academia. 
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positive identities. This is the case, for instance, of the movement gener- 
ated around the ex-SNIA Viscosa factory in Rome, Italy, especially in 
its effort to recover the (hi)stories of resistance against the toxic regime 
of the factory through the recovery of workers’ files, abandoned in the 
building, and the creation of a self-managed archive (Tola, 2019). 

Narrowing down to academic and research practices, we can mention 
the collective Guerrilla Cartography, for instance, that seems to be 
inspired by a similar counter-hegemonic approach in their production, 
together with communities, of thematic atlases.'? Directly inspired by 
Toxic Bios is the Guerrilla Digital Public History seminar created by 
Shawn Graham at Carleton University in Ottawa, Canada, which asks 
the crucial question: “What are the stories in Ottawa that require a guer- 
rilla digital public history?” 14 In Tuzla, Bosnia Herzegovina, a group of 
researchers has joined forces with workers creating the Workers’ Univer- 
sity; this has produced narratives, even a graphic novel, on the present 
and past struggles in the city’s chemical factory. ° 

All these examples demonstrate that, as we have argued above, guer- 
rilla narrative is both the very stories produced through it and the 
process of producing/looking for them. Just as commons cannot be 
decoupled from commoning, that is from the socio-ecological prac- 
tices (re)producing commons, in the same way, counter-hegemonic 
stories are not independent from guerrilla narrative, that is, from the 
narrative practices (re)producing those stories. Guerrilla narrative and 
commoning are bound together as performative practices that produce 
very material outputs (counter-hegemonic stories and commons) as well 
as socio-ecological subjectivities. In other words, guerrilla narrative or 
commoning are not “natural” products of a specific kind of community, 
rather in practising them new communities are co-produced. 


13 https://www.guerrillacartography.org/. 
14 hetps://shawngraham. github. io/guerrilla-dh/#. 
15 https://reclaimingdita.com/thestory. 
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From crises of Social Reproduction 
to Commoning and Mutual Aid 


Birmingham is the second most populated city in the UK within munic- 
ipal boundaries, with over 1 million inhabitants. It is a very ethnically 
diverse, working-class city with a strong presence of migrant commu- 
nities. Birmingham has been in an almost permanent crisis for years, 
and a significant proportion of its population live in poverty. A report 
released in June 2020 reveals that by that time, Birmingham had a 14.5% 
rate of claimant unemployment, compared to a 7.8% for the whole 
country (Birmingham City Council, 2020). Another report published 
by the Office for National Statistics in 2018 indicated that Birmingham 
was one of the cities with most non-permanent workers in the UK, 
with around 8% of the active population working ‘zero-hours’ contracts, 
seasonal or casual contracts (Gouk & Rodger, 2018). These and other 
dire economic statistics reflect the dramatic conditions in which people 
in Birmingham are forced to live. However, it is by looking at the ‘non- 
productive’ activities and relationships that we can better understand 
the context. Birmingham hosts the two districts that top the national 
ranking of child poverty. In fact, one third of the children in the city live 
in poverty (Francis-Devine, 2020). Many people struggle to cover even 
their basic needs, including food. In 2017, for example, 33,500 people in 
Birmingham used food banks (Belcher, 2018), and the number has kept 
rising in recent years. Housing and hunger crises have become the norm 
for a considerable number of Brummies, and the situation is currently 
being further aggravated by the Covid-19 pandemic (Lawrence, 2020). 
However, as Massimo de Angelis (2007) puts it, these are just ‘horror 
statistics’ to which we have grown accustomed. The truth is that behind 
the cold numbers, there are people suffering and struggling. The most 
obvious group are workers who have been made redundant, those who 
have been forcibly turned non-permanent, and even those who still 
keep their jobs but who are constantly burdened with still more tasks 
and feel that they could be the next to be fired. Families living in 
poverty, and especially children, have also been enduring a stressing 
time due to the controversial withdrawal (and almost immediate restora- 
tion) of subsidized school-meals during mid-term 2020 (Brewer, 2020). 
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And we should not overlook the devastating effects on mental health 
of economic hardship combined with a culture of individual respon- 
sibility and shaming of failure. In times of crisis, this has usually led 
to dramatic increases in the depression and even suicide rates (Zapata 
Hidalgo, 2020). This multidimensional and holistic understanding of 
the context leads us to an interpretation of crises as more than just falling 
rates of profit. Subalterns experience crises in very material ways, as a 
retrenchment of their level of well-being and even as a struggle to stay 
alive. The other side of an economic crisis, thus, is a multiplicity of ‘crises 
of social reproduction’ (Caffentzis, 1999). In fact, it is this dual character 
that makes crises disciplinary tools instrumental for the normal func- 
tioning of globalized capitalist markets (De Angelis, 2007). Therefore, 
what is at risk is not the reproduction of capital, but the reproduction 
of life. The crises of social reproduction skyrocketed when austerity poli- 
cies were implemented after the 2008 economic crisis. Between 2010 
and 2019, for example, the British government “announced more than 
30 billion pounds ... in cuts to welfare payments, housing subsidies 
and social services” (Mueller, 2019), a further dismantling of the already 
diminished welfare state at the expense of the most marginalized. This 
trend of rampant neoliberalization can be traced back several decades and 
allows us to find the narrative foundations that normalize the extreme 
situation lived by the subalterns in the UK today: contempt for ‘the 
other’, fierce competition, and extreme individualism. This is the toxic 
legacy of Thatcher’s foundational credo: “there is no such thing as society, 
there are individual men and women”. 

Cooperation Birmingham is an initiative ignited by a group of people 
involved in political organizations, community groups and workers’ and 
housing cooperatives. Inspired by Cooperation Jackson! in the US 
and their quest for economic democracy (Akuno & Nangwaya, 2017), 
Cooperation Birmingham aims to become an active partnership between 
formal organizations committed to social transformation (e.g., cooper- 
atives or unions) and politicized grassroots organizations. The idea is 
that the former can materially and logistically support the latter, thus 


16 In fact, when Kali Akuno (spokesperson of Cooperation Jackson) visited Birmingham in 
May 2019, he was invited and hosted by several members of what would become Cooperation 
Birmingham. 
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enabling an expansion of autonomous commoning practices in the city. 
The organization was supposed to start building a base of support, devel- 
oping a participatory model, and gradually becoming active through 
2020. However, when Covid-19 struck and deepened the manifold 
crises of social reproduction described above, members of Cooperation 
Birmingham felt the urge to provide crisis relief and stepped forward. 
In March 2020, Cooperation Birmingham started running a solidarity 
kitchen, a self-organized effort to deliver a daily healthy and hearty warm 
meal to people in need and/or self-isolation (Ruiz Cayuela, 2020b). 
Between March and August they delivered over 20,000 meals relying 
entirely on donations, infrastructural support from local co-ops, and 
the voluntary work of over 200 participants. The solidarity kitchen was 
framed as a mutual aid project. Decision-making was made in open 
online assemblies that all participants were encouraged to attend. An 
open online forum was enabled where all the minutes were made public 
and everyone could add items to the meetings’ agendas or raise discus- 
sions. The kitchen crew and drivers were always given a meal in exchange 
for their work. 

In addition to the solidarity kitchen, Cooperation Birmingham also 
produced and distributed reusable protective face masks used during the 
pandemic. It is also interesting to see how the solidarity kitchen has had 
spin-ofts with a more sustainable scope, such as a food delivery workers’ 
cooperative that is already running, and a compost production project 
that is still under discussion. 

The values enacted and the strategies developed during this time 
make Cooperation Birmingham a clear example of commoning. In 
fact, members of Cooperation Birmingham have been inspired by 
commoning theories and experiences when planning a strategy of consol- 
idation and expansion of the organization. On the one hand, this 
strategy aimed to expand the material autonomy and social repro- 
duction capacity of Cooperation Birmingham; on the other hand, it 
intended to produce new commoning subjectivities within and beyond 
the borders of the organization (Ruiz Cayuela, 2021). In the next section, 
we will use a guerrilla narrative lens to investigate the narrative strate- 
gies used by Cooperation Birmingham that contributed to the creation 
of commoning subjectivities. Broadly speaking, the organization was 
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consciously focused on dismantling the idea of charity, which is hege- 
monic in the UK third sector, and replacing it with discourses and 
practices of solidarity and mutual aid. Various forms of communica- 
tion were used to convey this message, including direct conversation 
with occasional participants and food recipients, posts on social media, 
open online discussions on the forum, or website information and arti- 
cles. However, the most focused and sustained effort to challenge toxic 
narratives and create anew was the co-production of a newsletter. 


The Cooperation Birmingham Newsletter 


The Cooperation Birmingham newsletter takes the form of an A3 sized 
triptych, with articles on one side and artwork on the other so it can 
be used as a poster. Around 300 physical copies of each issue were 
printed and distributed, but it was also posted online as a pdf and as 
a podcast. The newsletter was first edited in mid-May, less than two 
months after the solidarity kitchen started running. By that time, the 
solidarity kitchen was working smoothly and Cooperation Birmingham 
was gaining popularity. Although some of the inherent values were being 
practised on the ground (avoiding gatekeeping practices for example, “we 
ask no questions and we take no money”), the prioritization of the mate- 
rial emergency relief was somehow watering down the political nature 
of the organization. The general feeling in the group was that Cooper- 
ation Birmingham was successful in delivering meals, but not messages. 
Some members called this fact to attention, and proposed the creation 
of a newsletter. The newsletter was conceived as an open space where 
everyone related with Cooperation Birmingham or sister organizations 
could write about a variety of topics of interest. It was a co-produced 
effort where an open and horizontal organization was trying to show 
with practical examples that cooperation, solidarity and self-organization 
are all valuable practices for the subaltern communities. 

One of the main goals of the Cooperation Birmingham newsletter 
has been to challenge and dismantle mainstream toxic narratives that 
seek to divide subaltern communities and pit them against each other. 
This was clearly stated in the very first issue, where individualism was 
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tackled with a poster displaying the message “all we have is each other” 
(see Fig. 3.1), and an article by the same title proclaimed that “only in 
cooperation (and not in competition, like we have been told) we thrive”. 
In that same issue, narratives that criminalize the poor and hold them 
accountable for their situation were addressed with an article about rent 
strikes. In it, the anonymous author went on, affirming that “housing 
IS healthcare” [original emphasis] and that “[e]victions in the middle 
of a pandemic are a health hazard”, to finalize the article with stories 
of successful rent strikes happening at the time. In the second issue, a 
guest article by a member of the sister organization Cooperation Town 
(from Kentish Town, London) contested the framing of the pandemic 
as a natural disaster by highlighting the already existing crises of social 
reproduction that many communities were facing before the pandemic, 
and the dismantling of public services that has taken place over the last 
decade. In that same issue, members of Cooperation Birmingham wrote 
a statement explaining their decision to refer to people involved in the 
project as ‘participants’ instead of ‘volunteers’. They associated the term 
‘volunteer’ with the practice of charity, and explained how it hides power 
relationships. Rejecting hierarchical structures within organizations and 
between ‘volunteers’ and recipients, the authors wrote: “we do not work 
for anyone but for the people involved... We are all participants and we 
can all participate!”. 

The third and fourth issues, launched in June and July 2020 during 
the peak of the Black Lives Matter movement worldwide and in the 
UK, were especially vocal against racism. Right after the murder of 
George Floyd,'’ Cooperation Birmingham encouraged people to attend 
local anti-racist protests by acknowledging that “racial discrimination 
and oppression is also happening here in the UK, where it is linked to a 
colonialist past and present”. In the fourth issue, an article titled Black 
Lives Matter celebrated the toppling of the statue of slave trader Edward 
Colston in Bristol, and responded to prime minister Boris Johnson's 
attempt to stop the widespread protests by stating that Britain is not 
a racist country. “This is a lie”, the anonymous author wrote before 


17 George Floyd was a black man who was murdered by a police officer on 25 May 2020 in 
Minneapolis. His death sparked a global upsurge of the Black Lives Matter movement that took 
the form of demonstrations and riots against racialized police brutality all around the world. 
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backing the defiance with telling numbers. These are just some examples 
that show how the newsletter was used by Cooperation Birmingham to 
directly confront narratives normalizing individualism, competition, the 
criminalization of poverty, classism and racism. The first step towards 
building commoning subjectivities is uncovering and unlearning deeply 
held toxic narratives that translate into isolation, division and discrimina- 
tion; and therefore threaten the emancipatory character of commoning 
practices. 

However, Cooperation Birmingham's newsletter was not limited to 
the denunciation of mainstream narratives and their noxious effects. The 
construction of alternative narratives was at least as important. In fact, 
the sabotaging of a toxic narrative and the building of alternatives happen 
simultaneously and are inherently connected. Let us emphasize, ‘alter- 
native narratives’, in plural, because against the imposition of a single 
homogenizing story, members of Cooperation Birmingham consciously 
sought to include a diverse array of perspectives in their newsletter. The 
first issue of the newsletter included a brief description of the organiza- 
tion that described Cooperation Birmingham as a mutual aid network. 
In the same issue, an anonymous author sought to explain the idea of 
mutual aid in simple terms, and finished by stating: “We want to create a 
large community of solidarity able to make collective decisions and work 
for the common good”. The second issue gave concrete shape to those 
ideas through the contributions of two members of Cooperation Birm- 
ingham. Bea Hughes, a kitchen participant, described her experience as 
enjoyable and empowering. Her relaxed tone helped to tear down the 
psychological barrier between ‘the masses’ and ‘the vanguard’, making 
of ‘joyful militancy’ an easily relatable feeling. Shamima Akhtar, a food 
recipient, reported the huge value that solidarity and care have for the 
subalterns’ bodies and minds: “This is the type of unquestioned support 
‘vulnerable’ people like me need, rather than charity-based support that 
puts pity at its centre”. In that same issue, the newsletter pointed towards 
the formation of a political subject beyond the locality by including an 
article written by a member of London based Cooperation Town. Only 
by creating an autonomous wider network of solidarity “we can resist 
going back to the harmful ‘normality’ ... and plot our way towards a 
better future” they asserted. 
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The third issue included an anonymous proposal for addressing food 
sovereignty issues within Cooperation Birmingham, and framed the 
creation of a decommodified food system as a way towards autonomy 
and socio-environmental justice: “If the people who grow, prepare, 
distribute and eat food can be freed from needing to spend and earn 
money, a fairer food and farming system is possible”. Still reinforcing 
the idea of solidarity networks and the forging of political subjects on a 
wider scale, the third issue also included an article by a member of the 
local red gym, who called for more comradely and enjoyable collective 
spaces where people from all genders and ethnicities can feel comfort- 
able to exercise their bodies. In the same number, one of the chefs of 
the solidarity kitchen told the epic story of how the radically democratic 
structure of the anti-imperialist movement in Poland allowed him to get 
highly valuable cheffing skills. In the fourth issue, the article ‘Common 
People’ called for “reclaim[ing] a new commons as a way to provide for 
ourselves”. The anonymous author pointed towards three main pillars 
that should inform all commoning practices, and thus all the activi- 
ties of Cooperation Birmingham: solidarity, self-organization and direct 
democracy. 

All these examples show how the Cooperation Birmingham newsletter 
has been building autonomous narratives that portray ‘joyful militancy’ 
within solidarity networks not only as a real possibility, but as materi- 
ally desirable for people in need. Grounded on direct relatable examples, 
Cooperation Birmingham has been trying to build new subjectivities 
based on cooperation, autonomy, diversity, mutual aid, radical democ- 
racy and self-organization. In other words, the newsletter has aimed to 
build a political subject ready to reclaim and inhabit the emancipatory 
commons. 

We argue that the diverse practices of co-production that were (and 
are still being) distilled into the Cooperation Birmingham newsletter 
constitute a form of storytelling that can be framed within the guerrilla 
narrative strategy. As we have seen, the articles and artwork included in 
the newsletter specifically tackle mainstream toxic narratives, taking them 
out of their apolitical vacuum, and dismantling them through first-hand 
experiences, practices and knowledge. At the same time, those articles 
are drawing from the concrete experiences of Cooperation Birmingham, 
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its members, and sister organizations to build a diversity of autonomous 
narratives through which the subaltern can reclaim agency and lead the 
expansion of the commons. 

Another feature that highlights the guerrilla character of the Cooper- 
ation Birmingham newsletter is the focus on the process. For it is not 
only the final publication, but the different steps in the co-production 
process, including the articulation of ideas and the challenging of pre- 
established roles, that produces commoning subjectivities. Participants of 
Cooperation Birmingham did not have previous experience in editing or 
publishing, so being able to create the newsletter felt like a huge success 
and reinforced comradeship and dignity among the people involved. 
These types of achievements constitute ‘small victories’ that can help to 
forge collective identities. 

Written or recorded stories can be powerful tools for conveying ideas, 
values and even worldviews; the reader will surely relate to experiencing 
small (or big!) epiphanies while reading a book or listening to a song. 
In line with that, contributors to the newsletter are hopeful that the 
articles published and the pieces of artwork have helped to disseminate 
commoning values among the hundreds of people who received each 
issue on paper, and those who read or listened to them online. However, 
the collective process of exploration and co-production plays an even 
more important role in the course of building commoning subjectiv- 
ities. Several contributors to the Cooperation Birmingham newsletter 
are people living in poverty, from diverse backgrounds and ethnicities. 
Most of them had been forced, through toxic narratives and disci- 
plinary measures, to see themselves as passive recipients of information, 
to think that they did not have anything important to say. One of the 
biggest achievements of the newsletter has therefore been the sparking 
of a collective process of empowerment in which all, but especially 
contributors from marginalized backgrounds, have broken boundaries 
previously imposed by the hegemonic distribution of the sensible. They 
have rebelled against the unidirectionality and homogeneity of toxic 
narratives and have become active storytellers, builders of alternative 
identities and stories. This was especially visible to the editors, whose 
labour of guidance and support with highly insecure potential contrib- 
utors was crucial to the co-production of the newsletter. In fact, not 
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everyone who expressed willingness to participate in the project was able 
to overcome those barriers. Therefore, the very process of creating the 
Cooperation Birmingham newsletter had a deep effect in politicizing the 
people who contributed to its realization. The process of co-production 
of the newsletter did not only produce publications, but also a wider 
community of commoners, a group of particular socio-ecological subjec- 
tivities. 

Finally, the production of the Cooperation Birmingham newsletter 
did not follow a structured and planned process that could be labelled 
as ‘methodology’. It assembled a multiplicity of DIY existing narra- 
tive and artistic practices of different forms through a collective process 
that created a common ground while valuing their diversity. All these 
features not only frame the production of the Cooperation Birmingham 
newsletter as a guerrilla narrative practice, but provide a starting point for 
broadening the scope of the concept. This is a crucial step that can open 
new dimensions to be examined through the lens of guerrilla narrative. 
In fact, we have a direct example in the daily activities of the solidarity 
kitchen. Could we consider the work, care, affections and solidarity that 
took place among participants of Cooperation Birmingham embodied 
performances of guerrilla narrative? 


Embodying Guerrilla Narrative 
in the solidarity kitchen 


Silvia Federici and Nicole Cox have argued that traditionally the Left 
has been quite blind towards what occurs in the kitchen (and in the 
bedroom). Reproductive work and gender oppression have not received 
enough attention in the Left strategy for emancipation. As Federici 
and Cox write, “the struggle which the Left offers to the wageless, 
the “underdeveloped,” is not a struggle against capital, but a struggle 
for capital, in a more rationalized, developed, and productive form” 
(1975/2012, pp. 29-30). However, the kitchen is not only a space of 
gender oppression and unpaid care work. In Re-enchanting the world, 
Silvia Federici (2018) reflects specifically on the collective kitchens orga- 
nized by activist women engaged in various struggles. Federici mentions 
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women’s activities at the Standing Rock Camp, in North Dakota, which 
supported more than seven thousand people providing food, supplies 
and child care (Federici, 2018, p. 4). Quoting Ratil Zibechi, Federici 
reminds us of the 15,000 grassroots organizations that in the 1990s were 
providing food for children and neighbourhoods in Lima. As Federici 
argues, kitchens in social movements are relevant because they remind 
us of “the need for a politics that refuses to separate the time of political 
organizing from that of reproduction” (/bid., p. 7). 

One might say that the problem is not in working in the kitchen per 
se, rather in the kind of social relationships in which that work and 
space are embedded. Instead of the heart of the home or of a deeply 
gendered space, the common kitchen is a queer space where politics and 
aromas mixed with friendship and humour. Placing the kitchen at the 
centre of social mobilization implies a shift in the ways in which activists 
think of politics and engage with the communities around them. Caring 
becomes more relevant than leading, listening to the needs of people a 
more useful skill than mastering the arts of public speaking. Learning 
how to run a collective kitchen exercises the capacities to work together 
towards a common aim. A revolution built around the kitchen does not 
sever body and mind, collective dreams and individual needs, the discus- 
sion about the structures and the small gestures through which another 
world gleams in the capitalist desert. 

We argue that, when analysing the production of the Cooperation 
Birmingham newsletter as a guerrilla narrative strategy, we should not 
sever the editorial activities from what happens in the kitchen. We have 
analysed the texts published in their newsletters but we should not forget 
that those A3 flyers were mostly delivered with a hot meal. Is it actu- 
ally correct to disentangle those words from the tastes of the food, the 
comforting presence of someone bringing it to the front door, the laugh 
and the sweat shared in preparing it, the joy and the stress enacted? The 
centrality of the words, whether spoken in the assemblies or written in 
a flyer, poses a contradiction that risks leading us back to the same old 
politics, one where the kitchen is a private space, caring a gendered task 
and the revolution a business for disembodied militants. With their soli- 
darity kitchen, Cooperation Birmingham has practised guerrilla narrative 
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with vegetables, pasta and their own bodies; that kitchen has told thou- 
sands of people a story of solidarity and resistance, of empowerment 
beyond charity, of rage beyond frustration and individual failure. It has 
not been a kitchen created by commoners, but the other way around: the 
commoning practices that have taken place in the very acts of mutual aid 
have forged collective identities based on emancipatory value practices. 

When we started to reflect about Cooperation Birmingham and their 
commoning experience, we almost immediately focused our attention 
on the newsletter. It was in the written texts that a counter-hegemonic 
narrative had to be found. Almost as an involuntary reflex, we were 
ready to reproduce the usual fracture dividing the guts and the poli- 
tics, the kitchen and the assembly hall. We should not be too harsh 
with ourselves; after all, as we have reported above, the participants in 
Cooperation Birmingham also thought that the distribution of meals was 
taking over the political content of their work. This is why they started 
the newsletter—to convey their politics and to be explicit about their 
aims. However, at the end of our reflection, we ask ourselves whether 
it was actually the newsletter conveying Cooperation Birmingham poli- 
tics or the food delivered with it. Ours is perhaps only a provocation; 
cooking and writing, delivering meals and managing a website were all 
part of the same commoning experience that sabotaged the toxic narra- 
tives of individualism and emergency while prefiguring another way of 
being together. Nonetheless, remarking that cooking together in a collec- 
tive kitchen is an exercise of guerrilla narrative is crucial because, too 
easily, we tend to end up with a word-centred politics where the space of 
caring and commoning is reduced to a symbolic instance. Instead, with 
Silvia Federici we argue for the centrality of the “reproductive side of 
political work—the dinners together, the songs that strengthen our sense 
of being a collective subject, the affective relations we develop among 
each other” (Federici, 2020, p. 126). Cooking and writing, running a 
newsletter and a collective kitchen are two sides of the same commoning 
practice; we consider them as two languages that together deliver new 
counter-hegemonic narratives. In this case guerrilla narrative looks like a 
warm soup made of vegetables, stories and ties. And it tastes like a joyful 
revolution. 
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Conclusions 


In this chapter, we have addressed the need for strategies that chal- 
lenge the sophisticated discourses used by elites to socially legitimize and 
normalize oppression and exploitation (to varying degrees) of a majority. 
We have briefly commented on the work of several authors who high- 
light diverse features of these totalizing devices that they characterize as 
‘shock doctrine’, ‘capitalism realism’, ‘distribution of the sensible’ and 
‘toxic narratives. However, they all reach a similar conclusion: narra- 
tive violence is being used to impose ways of living that lock-in and 
enhance privilege, inequality and environmental degradation. Based on 
our personal experience as militant researchers, and particularly our work 
on the Toxic Bios project, we have analysed the potential of the guerrilla 
narrative praxis to contest capitalism realism and create emancipatory 
alternatives. In particular, we have examined the narrative strategies used 
by Cooperation Birmingham that contribute to a material expansion 
of commoning, a set of relationships based on cooperation, solidarity, 
horizontality and care. 

The case of the Cooperation Birmingham newsletter has contributed 
to the still scarce literature on guerrilla narrative by providing a detailed 
case study that confirms some of its defining traits. The articles published 
in the newsletter conform a diverse mix of topics and perspectives that 
challenge mainstream narratives associated with capitalist values while 
simultaneously normalizing commoning practices. However, confirming 
the process-oriented character of guerrilla narrative, we have found out 
that the published outcome is just the tip of the iceberg, and that all the 
invisible activities associated with the publication hold a great potential 
for building subjectivities based on cooperation and solidarity. In fact, 
the co-production process of the Cooperation Birmingham newsletter 
brought about the collective empowerment of many contributors, who 
were able to switch from passive objects to active subjects in history, 
subverting the dominant distribution of the sensible. 

Following this line of analysis, in which we avoid reducing guerrilla 
narrative practices to mere outcomes, has allowed us to reach what is 
probably the main contribution of this article: the narrative power of 
material practices of care and solidarity. As we saw in the everyday 
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activities of the Cooperation Birmingham solidarity kitchen, it is the 
labour, the interaction, and the multiple relationships forged among the 
participants of the kitchen that created the emergence of commoning 
subjectivities among them. Melissa Garcfa-Lamarca (2017) reached a 
similar conclusion when she examined the process of political subjec- 
tivation that took place at the Spanish anti-eviction popular movement 
(PAH). As she asserts, through experiencing “equal, non-commodified, 
and solidaristic relations” (429), a process of subjectivation took place 
that contested the common feeling of individual failure, and normal- 
ized collective and autonomous action when struggling against evictions. 
What these examples have in common is that material practices of social 
reproduction (like food or housing) are also narrative practices with the 
potential of subverting deeply embedded notions of capitalism realism 
and building commoning subjectivities. When we speak of guerrilla 
narrative, therefore, we need to start thinking beyond ink, paper, and 
even film reel. We need to mobilize expansive strategies that acknowledge 
and take advantage of the materiality of guerrilla narrative. 
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Participative and Decolonial Approaches 
in Environmental History 


Sofía De la Rosa Solano , Alex Franklin, and Luke Owen 


Introduction 


Environmental history is at the forefront of transdisciplinary method- 
ological innovation. Understood as the field in charge of researching the 
mutual relationships between humans and non-humans through time, 
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environmental historians argue that a broad set of skills and method- 
ologies can be used for this type of research.’ Indeed, some authors 
use carbon data, pest analysis, animal biology or Geographical Infor- 
mation Systems (GIS) to enrich narratives about the past that had 
previously been based mainly on written archival sources. Most of these 
methods aim to include biological and physical data about non-humans. 
In parallel, methods from social sciences and other humanities have 
also been included in environmental history research, such as discourse 
analysis, landscape reconstructions based on artistic representations, or 
participative methods. The inclusion of qualitative methods aims at 
better understanding the notions and imaginaries that determine society’s 
relationships with non-humans.* 

Focusing on social research methods, this chapter seeks to explore the 
relationship and use of decolonial participative approaches in environ- 
mental history. By doing so, we aim to contribute to the discussion on 
the methodological challenge of doing environmental history. Through 
four sections, a three-element proposal is outlined involving: first, the 
need to use methods from social sciences to recollect historic data 
through interacting with people and places. Second, to challenge the 
notions of legitimacy inherited from historic research methods, by vali- 
dating people’s knowledge as fundamental sources in the construction of 
environmental history narratives. And third, to think of environmental 
history research as an exercise that can be infused with transformative 
power for environmental justice. The main argument is that decolo- 
nial and participative methods are useful tools to build environmental 
histories that are more inclusive and communicate better with today’s 
society. We also argue that using participative and decolonial approaches 
contribute to environmental awareness and political action, making envi- 
ronmental history a powerful discipline in contributing to a decolonial 


! This definition of environmental history is based on McNeill (2003). 


2 To illustrate this point, one example can be found in river histories. One environmental 
history that is based on bio-physical data and methods can be found in Kraikovski and Lajus 
(2017). On the other hand, authors such as Vladimir Sánchez have used press analysis as 
sources to understand the evolution of society-river relationships (SAnchez-Calderén, 2017). 
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environmental justice.’ This is in no way a proposal to dispose of other 
ways of researching environmental history. This suggestion also acknowl- 
edges that there are limitations to what participative and decolonial 
methods can contribute to environmental history and to environmental 
justice movements more broadly. 

Even though there are many examples of environmental history 
studies with complex and multi-disciplinary methodologies, we argue 
there is still work to be done in building an inclusive and decolonial 
approach to this discipline.‘ To understand what this approach would 
entail, in this chapter we mostly focus on literature from Latin America 
on historical research, participation and environmental history. As will 
be shown, in this region there has been a long-term influence of the 
decolonial turn, a long tradition of participative methods, and a strong 
and consolidated environmental history body of literature. For scholars 
outside of Latin America, this discussion becomes relevant as it deals with 
methodological approaches to overcome exclusionary and institutional- 
ized narratives of the past. It enriches the dialogues between different 
traditions of historical research by translating the Latin American discus- 
sions into English. It also enters the debate in Anglophone literature of 
interpreting the themes and focus of the Latin American environmental 
historiography as tragic. According to Mark Carey, there is a prevalence 
in this region of a “pervasive declensionist narrative, which is to say, 
stories of imperialist extraction and environmental degradation except 
when conservationists could successfully prevent destruction” (Carey, 
2009, p. 222). The contribution of this chapter to this discussion will be 
made by contextualizing the construction of this declensionist narrative. 
Carey’s warnings of the limitations of this approach are valid. However, 
the thinking behind this narrative can be useful to strengthen a scholarly 
tradition that builds critical and inclusive research, which engages with 


31 adhere to the Alvarez and Coolsaet approach to environmental justice from a decolonial 
perspective. This proposal entails the acknowledgement of the colonial difference from a subal- 
tern perspective. It is place-based and admits “capitalist destruction of nature as operating 
through heterogeneous mechanisms that are typically more brutal in places marked by colo- 
nialism and constructed as the periphery of the world-system” (Alvarez & Coolsaet, 2020, 
p. 15). 


4 For a global state of the art in English of environmental history, see Hughes (2016). 
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the larger discussions of equality. Lastly, this is an approach that hopes 
to bring attention to the communication of historical work to a larger 
audience, as “history can be characterized by its communicative nature, 
since it does not exist if it is not told” (Gallini et al., 2015, p. 9). 

Since this chapter discusses the use of participative methods for envi- 
ronmental history, these are broadly defined as those involving people’s 
knowledge for scientific research. They have a long trajectory in social 
sciences, while their use in humanities is increasing. The relevance of 
participative approaches for environmental history is that it helps histo- 
rians to get involved with communities and landscapes that are not 
reachable through other methods. By involving researchers in the specific 
places they are researching, participative methods are producing situ- 
ated knowledge. Situated knowledge has been broadly explored within 
decolonial studies as a way of overcoming Universalist assumptions that 
expand further inequalities. They are an integral part of the decolonial 
turn; a social, intellectual and cultural movement that aims to give a 
“new understanding of the global and local relations...as contestation of 
the Western eurocentric modernity, global capitalism and colonialism, 
which are an inseparable trilogy” (Curiel, 2014, p. 49). 

The first section of this chapter reviews how historic research practiced 
inclusivity in general, since for historians, participative methods are less 
common than in other disciplines, such as anthropology and sociology. 
The second section discusses how participative research as a movement 
developed at the same time that historians were searching for more inclu- 
sive methods. In the third section, we illustrate how the characteristics of 
participative approaches, such as inclusivity and critical thinking, can be 
used for environmental history through the concept of memory. Lastly, 
we offer some final concluding thoughts. 


“To Include” in Historical Research 


This section explains how the discipline of history has worked the issue 
of inclusivity; this lays the ground for the subsequent use of participative 
approaches. This is important in thinking about participative methods 
for environmental history because it highlights the difficulties, inherited 
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from the main historic discipline in hearing subaltern voices. It also sheds 
light on the specificities of the work of the historian; it therefore helps 
explain the ways and challenges of using people’s knowledge to build 
legitimate narratives of the past. 

It is first important to understand that historical research is tasked 
with examining the past while wearing the spectacles of the present, or 
that “writing history is an optimistic exercise towards the future moti- 
vated by concerns from the present” (Gallini et al., 2015, p. 12). As Eric 
Hobsbawm states, the past is “a permanent dimension of the human 
consciousness, an inevitable component of the institutions, values and 
other patterns of human society” (Hobsbawm, 2011, p. 54). More- 
over, the discipline of history is the way in which society interprets the 
past and the realities and structures we inherit from it, from a scien- 
tific point of view. These interpretations, that are partial and only cover 
specific aspects of the past, are known as historiography, meaning, how 
history has been written. Charles Bergquist describes historiography as 
explanations of “how in the past observers and schools of thought— 
each influenced by historical processes, national loyalties, ethnics and of 
class, and intellectual currents and cultural perspectives—interpreted a 
determined historic reality” (Bergquist, 1989, p. 212). 

In broad terms, history understood as a scientific discipline comes 
from the discussions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (mostly 
in Europe) that looked to legitimize the project of modernity, where 
absolute truths could be achieved through the scientific method.’ Those 
notions are challenged today, and history has long since moved from 
the pretensions of creating absolute narratives of the past. Nonethe- 
less, most of the methods of history reflect the interests and discussions 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and have retained the goal 
of finding reliable ways to understand the past. The consequence is 
that historic methods have focused on finding ways to guarantee that 
reliability. Furthermore, in broad terms, most historic research is done 
by following the material traces (known as sources) of the past in the 
present, in the form of archives, buildings, images, objects, landscapes 


> On the debates around these ideas, see Wallerstein (1994; Lander (2000). 
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and others. Moreover, there is a strict process of challenging the legit- 
imacy of the source and the information it provides, known as source 
criticism. 

This process relies heavily on the availability of sources and the fact 
that the researcher deems the contents of these sources to be legitimate. 
Prioritizing written documents is based on a situated idea of scientific 
knowledge that corresponds to the interests of imperial powers, catego- 
rized in decolonial literature as the Global North. As such, the discipline 
of history in its origins responded to particular interests and focused on 
those aspects of what was available and deemed legitimate: mainly studies 
of aristocracy and political events. Soon, intellectuals noticed that this 
approach was exclusionary of large segments of the population, and that 
findable and legitimate sources only gave a particular type of informa- 
tion, since “different types of knowledge are expressed in different ways, 
which are doubtlessly difficult to decode” (Gallini et al., 2015, p. 21). 
Therefore, historians started looking for ways to be more inclusive in 
their analysis of the past. 

This search started a long tradition of including popular voices in 
history, forming what historians like Ranahit Guha and Mauricio Archila 
have called the quest for “the voices silenced by History” (Archila Neira, 
2005; Guha, 1982). Some authors trace this interest for more popular 
and less aristocratic voices within the disciplinary praxis of history 
to Marx (Burke, 1984). Another precedent is what in the eighteenth 
century was called popular history, when intellectuals were developing 
arguments in the construction of nation states (Burke, 1984). However, 
the most clear and recognized reference to include working classes in 
historic research is the work of Edward Palmer Thompson in “The 
making of the English working class” in 1963 (Thompson, 1963). In the 
late twentieth century more movements joined, such as the Annales in 
France, the British Cultural Marxism, the Indian subaltern studies and 
others. Together, they consolidated what came to be known as “his- 
tory from below”. This subsequently became an integral part of fields of 
history such as social history, cultural history, labour history and others. 


©In opposition of the Global South, a category that contains the spaces of oppression or 
affectation by colonialism, imperialism and capitalism. On the Global South and Global North 
categories, see Fernandez et al. (2014). 
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Practitioners of the history from below face the challenge of scarce 
availability of sources. This is because, unlike other approaches, the 
archives of the working classes are less preserved or less available than 
others. As Mauricio Archila points out, it is no coincidence that, in 
parallel with the growing interest in popular classes, oral history was 
also in a process of consolidation within history, as both “methodological 
appendix or epistemological alternative” (Archila Neira, 2005, p. 297). 
Oral history is a complex and rich approach to the studies of the past. 
It has been described by Alessandro Portelli as a work of relationships, 
mainly between past and present in “an effort to establish, through 
memory and narrative, what the past means to the present” (Portelli, 
2009, p. 21). As a legitimate data collection approach, it only gained 
acceptance from academic historians in the Global North after World 
War II (Archila Neira, 2005). Combined with methods from other disci- 
plines such as anthropology and sociology, massive oral archives were 
created to analyse the horrors of the war that did not leave a paper trace, 
giving birth to many epistemological and methodological discussions on 
how to collect and analyse this data within the professional practice of 
history. 

In the Global South, the high rates of analphabetic population and 
scarcity of written documentation made historical research particularly 
difficult. In the case of Latin American, bottom-up approaches were 
rapidly increasing in the second half of the twentieth century. This is 
because the scarcity of written sources was met with the strong influ- 
ence of Marxist thinking within intellectuals, making oral testimonies a 
more appealing source for the understanding of the class struggle. With 
time, the oral testimony in history evolved from being a complement 
for written sources to being the core of an epistemological approach 
that aimed to hear the voices silenced by historiography. In this context, 
the oral traditions that already existed independently from academia 
“formed the memory in which historic methods were supported...be- 
coming another source to get a better understanding of the past” (Archila 
Neira, 2005, p. 300). However, historians were not the only ones in Latin 
America who felt more willing to work with these sources for researching 
the past. On the contrary, sociologists and anthropologists were leading 
the discussion. The next section explores how participation has been 
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constructed in the social sciences, in parallel to the discussions on its 
inclusion in history. 


Participation, Decoloniality and History 


There is not one unique way in which to incorporate public partic- 
ipation in research. Also, its use does not necessarily align with the 
decolonial turn; rather it depends on how, why and the extent to which 
it is used. For example, since the nineteenth-century anthropologists 
have used ethnography to understand the dynamics within communi- 
ties, sometimes under a colonial gaze (Tax, 1992). In contrast, decolonial 
participative methods have a strong relationship to the methodological 
approach known as “action research”. Because of this, it aims not only 
at understanding realities, but rather at transforming them. There are 
many versions of action research; it takes “many forms depending on the 
particular context and issues involved” (Kindon et al., 2007, p. 1), and 
the differences “can be political, practical and epistemological” (Kemmis 
et al., 2014, p. 4). For that reason, we limit my focus here to its develop- 
ment in Latin America, where the approach evolved hand-in-hand with 
decolonial thinking. 

Action research was first mentioned as a methodology of the social 
sciences, to achieve changes in society, in a publication in 1946 by 
Kurt Lewin in the United States of America (Lewin, 1946). Lewin chal- 
lenged the separation between the production and use of knowledge, 
and thought of ways in which that distance could be reduced. However, 
he worked with a focus on “social improvement” that, even though 
it seemed to consider knowledge production from communities them- 
selves, was still largely based on authoritarian views of change towards 
specific forms of development. Based on this approach, action research 
flourished during the last century in Anglophone literature, hand-in- 
hand with organizational science, aiming to improve problem solving 
and social engineering (Rahman & Fals Borda, 1992). 

By 1980 action research was already an established methodology; 
with multilingual literature written about it, it was being applied on 
all continents, including by various globally recognized organizations 
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such as the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
(Rahman & Fals Borda, 1992). Since then, many other studies have been 
published, and its effectiveness and relevance have been widely discussed 
among academics and practitioners (Kemmis et al., 2014). Unlike the 
Anglophone context, in other parts of the world action research occurred 
and developed mainly outside academia, but that “occurrence” outside 
academia is part of its identity (Salazar, 1992). In Latin America, action 
research emerged as a critique of the separation between communities 
and researchers, a distance that seemed to prevent scientific work from 
actually improving the living conditions of those communities (Salazar, 
1992). 

A vivid debate among social science practitioners working in Latin 
America took place in the decades of 1960s—1980s, at the core of which 
was known as the “New Social Sciences” (Zamosc, 1992). These debates 
showed a critical attitude to imported models of analysis, since they were 
found to be too neoliberal and foreign for the Latin-American reali- 
ties. These “New Social Sciences” were influenced by new approaches 
to Marxism, the pedagogy of the oppressed, and the liberation theology. 
Central to these was the assumption that deep engagement of the 
researcher was necessary if the goal of academic work is to achieve change 
in society (Salazar, 1992). One of the ways in which this movement 
developed was through direct work with communities. Moreover, it 
was critical with the notion of objectivity that was embedded in the 
Anglophone version of the participant observation method. Central in 
these debates were anthropologists and sociologists working with indige- 
nous and peasant communities, looking to de-construct the colonial 
and imperial background of social sciences, particularly in the Global 
South (Tax, 1992). These were some of the debates that simultaneously 
nurtured the decolonial turn. 

Scholars associated with the New Social Sciences also argued that 
science is usually seen as a non-human entity, objective and without 
interest (Tax, 1992). For them, science is intrinsically human, and 
therefore it responds to society’s interests and structures. This critique 
goes particularly to the process of knowledge production, that generates 
an “elitization” of knowledge production. In response, they proposed 
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a “democratization” of scientific work. This translated into including 
the communication of research as part of the research design itself 
(Rahman & Fals Borda, 1992). By doing this, their goal was to change 
the nature of social research by creating Participatory Action Research 
(PAR). PAR is proposed as a method for not only working with the 
communities, but also having the communities designing and actively 
taking part in the research process. 

In a reflective text on the evolution of PAR in Latin America, the 
sociologist Zamosc says that the objectives of researchers using PAR are 
empathetic and synergic. They seek to “obtain valid knowledge that 
corresponds to the interest of the researched groups and joins active 
and direct efforts to achieve these groups goals” (Zamosc, 1992, p. 98). 
Overall, the purpose and reach of the movements in Latin America using 
these approaches to the field was to create a social science for liber- 
ation, where the role of the researcher was to “help exploited groups 
to achieve their revolutionary historic mission” (Zamosc, 1992, p. 98). 
The main method of this militant research, as they called it, is partic- 
ipative observation. The largest of these initial exercises was carried 
out by the sociologist Orlando Fals Borda in the region of Cérdoba 
(Colombia) in the 1970s. The main accomplishment of the project was 
to recover historic information on class struggles in the region through 
interviews and exploration of personal archives. This was known as a 
“critical recovery of history”. The result was a compilation of the history 
of the class struggles of the peasants in the Cérdoba region and the 
revitalization of those fights. 

It is important to mention here that for Fals Borda, a true science of 
the people also includes the environment, as it contains “empiric or prac- 
tical knowledges, from common sense, possessed by ancestral tradition in 
working classes. This knowledge allows them to create, work and under- 
stand with, mainly, the resources coming from nature” (Rahman & Fals 
Borda, 1992, p. 213). Fals Borda subscribed to the view that a science 
of the people would, by itself, strengthen the claims from the working 
classes. A pivotal point for him was the socialization of the research find- 
ings, to give working classes the opportunity to achieve new levels of 
political consciousness. In short, for Fals Borda, research can only be 
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designed with people from communities and their leaders, and with the 
goal of social transformation. 

In the past three decades, the decolonial movement has elaborated on 
these and other postulates to strengthen a theoretic frame, however, that 
frame “does not reflect a problematization of the methodologies used in 
field” (Puentes, 2015, p. 2). It has been mainly the work of feminist 
scholars and activists to challenge this aspect and write literature on the 
topic. Maria Lugones proposes a theory of intersectionality to decolo- 
nize gender, based on the history of the groups that are being oppressed 
(Lugones, 2018). Ochy Curiel reflects in depth on how it is central 
that research on communities is led by people from those communi- 
ties, by legitimizing their knowledge and problematizing the conditions 
of production of knowledge (Curiel, 2014). Julia Sudrez-Krabbe reflects 
from an anthropological perspective about the necessity of using engaged 
research, as postulated by Fals Borda, to actively transform injustices 
(Sudrez-Krabbe, 2011). 

In specific relation to historical research, arguably the most important 
contribution is the work of the Bolivian sociologist Silvia Rivera Cusi- 
canqui (De Souza Veras, 2012). In 1983 she co-created the Workshop 
for Andean Oral History (THOA, for its initials in Spanish), which still 
continues today in La Paz. Rivera is critical towards PAR as she finds it 
does not transform the instrumentalization of communities within the 
production of scientific knowledge. She also critiques the strong Marxist 
influences in PAR, since she considers it is a theory that does not translate 
to the Latin context, and it does not deal with the background differ- 
ences between researcher and researched. As an alternative, through oral 
history in the Aymara language, the THOA aims to collect the “exis- 
tence of diverse historic rationalities, with legitimizing functions” (De 
Souza Veras, 2012, p. 6) that went against traditional Bolivian historiog- 
raphy written in Spanish. With this methodology, she aims to shift the 
starting point of historic reflections from academia to the communities 
themselves within their own cosmologies and realities. THOA has been 
considered the main tool from which “to defend a history written from 
the bases with ethnic revindication where the protagonist of the history 


is the one to reconstruct its past” (Apaza, 2019, p. 6). THOA has also 
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been recognized as a source of political-ideological resistance within the 
colonial context of Latin America (De Souza Veras, 2012). 

Thus far, it has been explained how some researchers were keen on 
using participative methods for researching the past. However, not all 
historians agreed with these approaches. For example, as a response to 
Orlando Fals Bordas most important work, the “Historia Doble de 
la Costa” (Double history of the Colombian Caribbean Coast), the 
Latin-Americanist historian Charles Bergquist wrote a paper entitled “En 
Defensa de la Historia” (For the defence of history, Bergquist, 1989). 
In this paper, Bergquist criticized the use of PAR for historic research 
in depth, claiming inaccuracy, poor source criticism and neglection of 
the existing historiography on the topic of study. He claimed Fals Borda 
“constantly attempts to subvert the cause of science in the name of polit- 
ical engagement” (Bergquist, 1989, p. 226). Participative methods in 
general received further critiques, such as idealization of communities, 
as they are not equipped with tools to recognize the inner inequalities of 
gender or race within them (Salazar, 1992). While most of these critiques 
raised points for improvement in the use of participative methods for 
historic research, we subscribe to the argument that it is indeed neces- 
sary to subvert the cause of science. By subverting, we particularly refer 
to being critical of established methods, notions and theories that claim 
universal objectivity and accuracy. This applies especially when these 
approaches do not question the power mechanisms that are creating and 
reproducing social and environmental inequality. 

In this and the previous sections, we have discussed how historians 
were looking for ways to be inclusive, and in parallel, how other social 
scientists in Latin America were questioning scientific methodology and 
epistemology as a whole in the quest for social equality. The discus- 
sions that gave room to the decolonial turn were going hand-in-hand 
with the development of a particular type of action research, different 
from its contemporary in Anglophone literature. The scholars at the 
centre of this debate were questioning not only the separation between 
researchers and communities, but also the nature of scientific knowl- 
edge itself. Action Research and Participative Action Research became 
useful tools in the quest to transform realities. During the last three 
decades these debates have changed form, questioning the matter of 
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how the inequalities experienced nowadays are linked to the project of 
modernity and coloniality that is expressed in capitalism. Decolonial 
theory places emphasis on finding out the particular ways in which this 
system is oppressive; it questions relationships of power between centre 
and peripheries, the nature-social dichotomy, and the homogenization of 
people. In this process, research about the past has taken an important 
role, as it is regarded as an empowering tool for communities (Zamosc, 


1992). 


Environmental History, Decoloniality 
and Participative Methods 


As with many other social disciplines and humanities, in the second half 
of the twentieth century, historians started asking how to expand historic 
narratives to include the non-human. The epistemological and practical 
consequences of the environmental turn in history have been widely 
researched by other authors (Hughes, 2016). Nonetheless, it is impor- 
tant to mention that environmental historians built a theoretical body to 
challenge the exclusion of the non-human in history, and a methodolog- 
ical praxis that reached into other sources, interpretations and disciplines 
to change our interpretation of the past. Some scholars have approached 
the task of including non-humans by focusing on their agency in history. 
Others have challenged established narratives on weather and culture, by 
reconstructing the past based on archival and biophysical information. In 
this way, many different disciplinary and methodological elements have 
been used to build the narrative of environmental history. A summary 
of how environmental historians have thought about methods can be 
found in Donald Hughes’ book What is Environmental History?. He 
compiles the views of several English-speaking authors on the matter 
and highlights how environmental historians can collect data on soci- 
eties, the biophysical world and ideas, establishing a dialogue with other 
disciplines and using the lens of the historic method. He concludes by 
saying “environmental history refuses to cut culture from nature. Equally 


it must not cut history from geography” (Hughes, 2016, p. 126). 
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In terms of how environmental history from Latin America has been 
influenced by the decolonial and participative approach, there is some 
discussion; it has been acknowledged that in Latin America environ- 
mental history has its own characteristics and there is already a strong 
body of production that has particularities when compared with envi- 
ronmental histories from other latitudes (SAnchez-Calderén & Blanc, 
2019). Mark Carey coined the term “chronic deficiency” for the way 
Latin American history is typically told: that is, as a story of deteri- 
oration. According to Carey, this focus does not allow the seeing of 
other narratives or processes in the region that were part of the complex 
process of socio-environmental change. On the other hand, economic 
historian Patricia Clare of Costa Rica wrote in 2009 that there is an 
ideological difference between the Latin American environmental histo- 
riography and that from other places, making Latin American histories 
more politically engaged, especially in working towards the end of the 
deep inequalities of the region (Clare, 2009). 

In 2019, the environmental historians Vladimir Sánchez and Jacob 
Blanc highlighted the close relationship between the environmental dete- 
rioration denounced in declencionist narratives, with the social inequali- 
ties in Latin America (Sanchez-Calderén & Blanc, 2019). They point out 
that because of this close relationship, the environmental justice move- 
ment and environmental history in the region have grown hand-in-hand; 
however, they also mention other types of Latin environmental histo- 
riography that have been written since 2010, with fewer declensionist 
narratives. Stefania Gallini wrote two pieces analysing this same topic, 
one in 2009 and one in 2020 (Gallini, 2009, 2020). She reflects on 
how the particular context of inequalities and neoextractivist economies 
in Latin America has made environmental historians more interested 
in explaining the source of these realities than in other topics. She 
argues that environmental history in Latin America has focused more 
on dialoguing with environmental and development studies than with 
the discipline of history. She also points out that, unlike in other places, 
environmental history in Latin America is written with the goal of having 
an impact on policy and social transformation. 
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In line with these arguments, we suggest that environmental history 
from Latin America is influenced by the development of the decolo- 
nial literature and can contribute to create narratives from the Global 
South. This is because it aims to support socio-environmental justice 
claims, challenges the preference of written sources over others, and has 
especial interest in the history of extractivist economies. Accordingly, 
within the claims of the environmental justice movement, the work of 
environmental historians should be able to recognize dynamics of exclu- 
sion, which are particularly acute in the Latin American case. This, in 
turn, is why inclusive methods for environmental history have been 
more popular in this part of the world. In short, this influence is visible 
starting with the selection of research topics that have a denunciation 
tone towards the quest for participative methodologies. It extends to 
theoretical approaches, use of concepts and the proximity it has with 
other disciplines like political ecology or development studies. 

One great example of these developments is the publication, in 2015, 
of a manual on how to practice environmental history in Colombia by 
Gallini et al. (Gallini et al., 2015). The manual was part of a collection of 
volumes, published with the support of the Colombian government, to 
produce technical data and recommendations to guide the conservation 
of strategic ecosystems. The government wanted to create conservation 
areas, taking into account ecological data and considering the informa- 
tion from the communities that had inhabited the space. As pointed out 
by the authors of the manual, to be part of this process opened the way 
for environmental history towards activism and forced it out of the “dan- 
gerous ivory tower of academia” (Gallini et al., 2015, p. 7). The idea of 
the authors was to illustrate “the imperious need of believing in the trans- 
formative capacity of a historic research” (Gallini et al., 2015, p. 64), 
made ideally through co-creation with communities and being appro- 
priated by locals and decision-making stakeholders. The manual warns 
about the importance of history, since not being aware of it diminishes 
the ability of adaptation for communities and governments. Another 
point in the manual refers to the power environmental history can play 
in granting access to natural resources to different stakeholders, empha- 
sizing that researchers have the responsibility of offering the opportunity 
of knowledge to build a more equal society. The methodological proposal 
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contained within the manual on how to make environmental history is 
openly participative, asking researchers to use in-depth interviews and 
collect archives from local inhabitants. Here, it is important to high- 
light that this publication came not only from one of the front figures 
in environmental history in Latin America, namely Stefania Gallini, but 
also that it was published by a governmental institution that had in mind 
to affect policy. The origin of the manual, speaks of how these are tools 
for transformation, not only for academia. 

Another critical reflection on the work of including oral testimonies 
in doing environmental history in Latin America was written by Emilio 
Vargas Mena (Vargas Mena, 2014). His travels through the territory 
object of study, had the goal of “trying to read the printed prints 
that human experience left behind” (Vargas Mena, 2014, p. 230). 
Vargas Mena problematizes methodological issues around oral sources, 
including for example, on how to do sampling, how to be prepared for 
an in-depth interview, and how to build an archive with these sources. 
Vargas Mena concludes emphasizing the transdisciplinary nature of envi- 
ronmental history. While it needs to take into account non-human 
dynamics (from plants, animals and others), for environmental history 
it is still “fundamental to approach civil society...in order to contribute 
to the urgent tasks of environmental protection and the social and polit- 
ical transformations that make history possible” (Vargas Mena, 2014, 
p- 257). Another author that reflects on the contributions of Latin 
American environmental history is Katherine Mora. She calls for going 
beyond the “declensionist” and tragic stories of the human/non-human 
relationship, while actively using historical approaches (especially from 
environmental history) in the construction of adaptative strategies for 
the present and the future (Mora Pacheco, 2018). 


Memory 


Memory has been the main concept that history has drawn upon to 
use participative methods. Memory is a complex concept and has many 
interpretations. For example, it is often asked where historiography ends 
and where memory starts (Traverso, 2007). As the historian and expert 
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in cultural studies Mario Rufer conceptualizes it, memory is composed 
of public references to the past under a non-official or scholar context 
(Rufer, 2009). Another academic who has explored the concept of 
memory in depth is the historian Enzo Traverso. For him, memory can 
only be understood from the present, as it is composed of representations 
of the past at the individual or collective level, with historic continuity 
and filled with meaning and direction (Traverso, 2007). Historians do 
not have control over this type of knowledge, as explained by Gonzalo 
Pasamar, since they “share the public space with lots of other actors” 
(Pasamar Alzuria, 2003, p. 240). For that reason, memory (hand-in-hand 
with oral sources) was long deemed not valuable as an historic source. 
However, as explained earlier, by the turn of the century it was already 
widely accepted among historians of all latitudes that oral history had 
“freed us from the cul-de-sac question of veracity-falsehood” (Gallini, 
2004) of testimonies. By then it was clear that oral sources responded to 
different questions from written ones. In addition, the interpretation of 
these sources also changed, because conventional history asks for what 
happened, whereas oral history asks for meaning (Portelli, 2009). 

We argue that memory should be considered a necessary step of 
societal transformation processes within environmental activism, particu- 
larly constructed from a participative and decolonial approach. Engaging 
in the use of the concept of memory and decolonial participative 
approaches can also help in uncovering “the existence of diverse historical 
rationalities that fulfil legitimizing functions within conflicts” (Cusi- 
canqui, 2008, p. 59). As Rivera Cusicanqui argues, in situations of 
inequality, the discipline of history can focus on unveiling the different 
interpretations of reality, not on determining the objective truth about 
what occurred in the past (Cusicanqui, 2008). In other words, to under- 
stand the meaning attached to the past “in terms of justice within a 
cause... making historic research a collective exercise of misalignment” 
(Cusicanqui, 2008) for the researcher and the communities that are 
involved in the research. Within the struggles faced by human and 
environmental rights defenders in the twenty-first century, unveiling 
the multiple, co-existent and sometimes contradicting memories among 
stakeholders has an impact in determining the route towards environ- 
mental justice. 
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There can be multiple uses of the concept of memory for a decolo- 
nial and participative approach to environmental history. If the goal of 
the researcher is to commit to an engaged exercise of transformation, 
memory is a fundamental part of change. In a volume on historical 
memory in Africa, the anthropologist and historian of Africa oral history, 
Mamadou Diawara asserts that memory can be a “a rich and powerful 
tool for orientation in the present and for opening future perspectives 
on human action. Even on the most abstract level, the way in which 
we remember has consequences” (Diawara et al., 2010, p. 2). From a 
pedagogic studies perspective, Gabriela Ortiz says that memory: 


can move in the quotidian life and be a powerful tool for fighting 
when brought to the present. Through the lived experience... memory 
is brought up to life by constituting transmitted experience that is 
commemorated in the collective, forming identities and the ways of being 
in life. (Ortiz Zambrano, 2019, p. 29) 


Contrastingly, just as it is important to analyse what is remembered, 
one of the most important components of memory is forgetting, since 
“forgetting is the norm and remembering is the exception, even though 
constructed forgetfulness may exist” (Gallini et al., 2015, p. 54). 

An illustration of the co-existence of multiple narratives of the past 
that determine identities is the 1927 massacre of banana workers by the 
United Fruit Company in Northern Colombia. Official reports limit the 
number killed to a maximum of 1,000 people, according to the then 
US ambassador (Bucheli, 2002). In popular memory, that number has 
been highly influenced by the publication of the Nobel laureate novel 
Hundred years of solitude (where it was suggested there were some 3,000 
people killed) by Gabriel García Marquez (Garcia Marquez, 1967). For 
current processes of labour and environmental inequalities in the area 
of the massacre, where bananas are still being planted, the popular 
memory of peasants, conservation workers and social movement gives 
higher priority to the collective memory than the archival sources (De 
la Rosa Solano, 2018). The remembering of this event has, for decades, 
fuelled the union movements in Colombia in the fight for proper work 
conditions. 
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Another example we can offer here is drawn from fieldwork in the city 
of Coventry (UK) (undertaken by the first author, De la Rosa Solano), 
while researching the history of urban waterways. During the post-war 
period, the main river in the city was diverted underground, discon- 
necting it from the historic centre. While doing a social cartography 
exercise on a local festival, different inhabitants of the city informed De 
la Rosa Solano that they did not know about the existence of the river, 
a part of which still runs above surface not more than 200 m away from 
the festival. When asking environmental and local authorities about the 
problems around the river, the lack of citizen engagement in conserva- 
tion and care was one of the main issues cited. In her research, De la 
Rosa Solano finds a connection between the lack of citizen engagement 
with the literal lack of visibility the river has in the city. In this case, 
one of the processes in the history of the river has been a constructed 
forgetting and the subsequent processes of remembering within artistic 
and environmental activities.’ 

Accessing individual and collective memory as a researcher can be 
done in multiple ways. Interviews, life stories, focal groups, social cartog- 
raphy, photo elicitation and other exercises are valuable in the quest for 
meaning about the past. Particularly, methods that push for interaction 
with the lived environment and exploration of the researched areas are 
fundamental in including the non-human in environmental history. 

Finally, we would like to end this section by highlighting some reflec- 
tions on the overall role of the researcher when using the concept of 
memory to engage in participative and decolonial methods. One useful 
piece of advice is given by Portelli, when he says that asking the inter- 
viewees for their life story, even if some of it is not directly related to 
the field of study, is of utmost importance. For him, oral history cannot 
be done, “unless your interest is focused on the person with whom 
you are talking” (Portelli, 2009, p. 29). The informant experiences are 
constituent of the ways remembering (and forgetting) is constructed. 
Silvia Rivera Cusicanqui makes two other notes. The first is to under- 
stand that there is cultural and linguistic untranslatability that is a natural 
part of different individuals with different backgrounds, like scholar 
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researchers and communities. These need to be accepted and recognized. 
They can even bring opportunities for communities to build their narra- 
tives in their own terms and for their own purposes. Second, Rivera also 
reflects on the “negotiation” between the researcher and researched; this 
should be given in terms of “two subjects that reflect together around 
their experiences and about the vision each has of the other” (Cusicanqui, 
2008, p. 60). These reflections are pointed towards the de-colonizing and 
construction of truly participative narratives of the past. There will still 
be limitations though, as previously discussed, depending mainly on each 
context where a participative and decolonial methodology is used. 


Conclusions 


This chapter has explored how participatory and decolonial methods of 
research can contribute to the practise of an inclusive and communica- 
tive environmental history that contributes to the cause of environmental 
justice. Discussed first, was how historical research has looked at inclu- 
sion, and then in turn, at participative approaches. The review of Latin 
American literature offered an introduction to an extensive body of 
scholarship that explores these topics, providing references for the one 
interested in taking this exploration further. From undertaking this 
review we argue that decoloniality and participation can be powerful 
allies of environmental history research. Namely, the decolonial approach 
helps reading the past through a critical lens that connects specific cases 
with larger phenomena, such as imperialism and capitalism, highlighting 
the spaces for change within them. Similarly, participation challenges 
historical research to go beyond inclusion and to place people’s knowl- 
edge in the centre of scientific production. Environmental history brings 
together these elements to ask questions of the social sciences and 
humanities about non-human actors and to contextualize the discipline 
of history within the socio-environmental present day challenges. 

The contributions of this chapter are three-fold. First we have studied 
the integration of social sciences methods for historical data collection in 
fieldwork; second, we have pointed out the relevance of people’s knowl- 
edge for environmental history; and thirdly, we have highlighted the links 
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between research practice of environmental history and environmental 
justice. This contribution was accompanied by a reflection on the funda- 
mental task of including the non-human as part of that collective and 
individual narrative that forms the collective and individual identity. By 
way of illustration, the use of memory as a conceptual tool in applying 
this approach has also been explored. Likewise, by understanding the 
limits of participative and decolonial methods, the discussions in this 
chapter are intended to act as a foundation for further explorations on 
this way of doing environmental history. In this way, we can find spaces 
of convergence with social and environmental movements, similar to 
what is done in political ecology, but here, from an historical perspective. 
This English language exploration of the evolution of participation 
in environmental history research in Latin America hopes to open the 
dialogue for exchanges between different traditions on methods in this 
field. More importantly, the particularities of the environmental history 
in Latin America, as they have been highlighted throughout this text, 
hope to inform research in other regions. Environmental history has 
already influenced policies in conservation in Latin America, and this 
is a clear route for more politically committed academic exercises in 
other latitudes. This type of research could be used for understanding 
the long-term temporality of social and ecological transformation and 
inform civil society of how inequities are shaped through time. Aware- 
ness of these issues can be created, and actively used, giving room to 
a politically committed academic practice from history. As many of 
the environmental historians from Latin America we have quoted, we 
strongly believe our field has a role to play in facing challenges of the 
twenty-first century. Among others, environmental history can be used 
to create awareness, push for inclusion, creating strategies for facing 
socio-environmental injustices, and have an impact on public policies. 
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An Ethos and Practice of Appreciation 
for Transformative Research: Appreciative 
Inquiry, Care Ethics, and Creative Methods 


Angela Moriggi 


Introduction 


Over the last decade, a growing debate has emerged in the sustain- 
ability science community around the need for transformative research. 
The latter refers to research approaches that aim at producing impact- 
oriented knowledge through the co-creation of solutions with societal 
stakeholders, driven by researchers’ commitment to partake in interven- 
tions seeking to enact and support change (Fazey et al., 2018). On the 
one side researchers are interested in investigating how transformational 
change happens, what are its main drivers and barriers, and how it can 
lead to a radical reshaping of human and environmental interactions in 
socio-ecological systems (Olsson et al., 2014). On the other, they are 
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increasingly experimenting with action-oriented modes of knowledge co- 
production. In doing so, they contribute to revolutionizing the scientific 
paradigm towards transdisciplinary and participatory approaches that 
embrace uncertainty and exploration when dealing with the complex, 
multi-dimensional nature of socio-ecological problems (Abson et al., 
2017; Fazey et al., 2020). 

The content expounded in this chapter stems from a Ph.D. project 
(2016-2021) aimed at understanding transformational change, as well 
as contributing to transformative research. The study focused on Green 
Care practices in Finland, nature-based activities with a social innovation 
purpose, and their significance for pathways of place-based sustain- 
ability transformations. The data collection process was carried out 
over the span of three years, engaging three communities of Green 
Care practitioners by means of a participatory action research (PAR) 
approach. The conceptual building blocks of the research drew exten- 
sively from care-inspired understandings of sustainability (Pulcini, 2009; 
Tronto, 2013) and place-based and resourceful approaches to partici- 
patory co-production of knowledge (Gibson-Graham, 2008; Horlings, 
2016). 

In line with Fazey et al., (2018, p. 56) the study followed four precon- 
ditions believed to be crucial to practice transformative research: (1) it 
took into account the real world of politics, values, and ethics in societal 
change; (2) it included both practical and academic forms of knowl- 
edge; (3) it embraced creativity, innovation, and imagination as forms 
of knowledge production; (4) it was explicit about my position towards 
society and what kind of impact I expected my research to have. 

The conceptual and practical understanding of change that under- 
lined the transformative engagement in the study was inspired by the 
tenets of Appreciative Inquiry (AI). The latter refers to a form of action 
research long used in the field of organizational change and management 
(Busche, 2013). AI is commonly known as a strengths-based and positive 
approach to change. It provides a framework for anticipatory learning 
that supports collective processes of envisioning the future in a company, 
organization, or community. It can go hand-in-hand with a resourceful- 
oriented approach to participatory engagement (Franklin, 2018). At the 
same time, Al’s philosophical groundings are in tune with a relational 
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view of human agency and a celebration of life in all its forms, which 
is in line with a care-based understanding of sustainability. According to 
Zandee and Cooperrider (2008, p. 196), AI is grounded in an ‘ethos of 
appreciation’. Up to now, however, the latter has been seldom discussed 
in relevant literature, and little account exists that explains how these 
philosophical tenets play out in practice. 

The aim of this chapter is twofold. First, I wish to bring attention to 
the ‘ethos of appreciation’ underlying AI, and highlight its promising 
contribution for reinforcing a care-based approach to transformative 
research and a resourceful approach to participatory practice. In doing 
so, I draw particularly from the contribution of Zandee and Cooperrider 
(2008) mentioned above. The second aim of this chapter is to showcase 
how an ‘ethos of appreciation’ can be embodied and applied in practice, 
detailing five kinds of creative and arts-based methods used in the Ph.D. 
study. For each of the five methods, I explain the context of use, the 
purpose, the design, the modes of implementation, and the outcomes 
achieved. I also link each method to a specific dimension of AI’s ‘ethos 
of appreciation’, to give a tangible account of how I interpreted it in 
practice. 

In the discussion part of this chapter, I draw some reflections about 
the methodological potentials and limitations of using creative methods 
in this study, and the challenges and outcomes they yield when doing 
transformative research that aims to enable care-ful/ and resourceful 
engagement processes. The chapter ends with concluding remarks about 
possible avenues for future research. 


A Caring and Resourceful Approach 
to Transformative Research: Insights 
from the Literature 


A growing number of sustainability researchers are looking at transfor- 
mative change from a relational perspective, one that moves away from 
focusing on interactions between entities, and rather emphasizes contin- 
ually unfolding processes and relationships (West et al., 2020). A major 
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source of inspiration in relational thinking is characterized by scholar- 
ship on care ethics. In a recently published joint work, we have explored 
the potential of care ethics as a relational ontology to contribute to 
sustainability transformation theory and practice. As a result, three caring 
dimensions emerged as particularly relevant: ethically-informed practices, 
relational response-ability, and emotional awareness (Moriggi et al., 2020). 
Many researchers committed to explore and support resourcefulness 
in sustainability-oriented community pathways, embrace these three 
dimensions in their work, in more or less conscious ways. We see their 
goal as twofold. On the one hand they investigate how bottom-up local 
initiatives may contribute to “multi-fold social, cultural, environmental 
and economic value-creation at a community scale” (Franklin, 2018, 
p. 271). Examples include research on community food initiatives, on 
alternative forms of health and social care provisioning, on sustainable 
natural resource management, etc. (Franklin, 2018). At the same time, 
they also engage in collaborative processes that can nurture the inherent 
(and more or less latent) potential of the community to sustain and 
enhance its own resourcefulness and resilience (Franklin, 2018). This is 
often done by resorting to PAR and co-creative approaches of knowl- 
edge co-production, similar to what has been done in the Ph.D. study 
presented in this chapter. The remainder of this section will elaborate on 
the meaning of each of the three caring dimensions mentioned above, 
while giving examples of its application in participatory and resourceful 
research practice. 

As far as the first dimension is concerned, seeing research—and 
participatory engagement in particular—as an ethically-informed prac- 
tice inspired by caring principles, implies three main conditions: (a) 
attentive engagement to context and its interdependencies; (b) willing- 
ness to experiment; (c) attention towards empowerment (Moriggi et al., 
2020). From a care perspective, context matters greatly. Issues cannot 
be understood only through a universal, standardized lens, nor can they 
be judged through abstract moral norms (Held, 2006). Embeddedness 
plays an important role in caring. Similarly, we contend that engaging 
in care-full research practices implies fostering deep relationships with 
specific contexts and realities, understanding and learning from them 
(Warren, 2000) as opposed to imposing sterile top-down knowledge or 
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extracting useful data only for the sake of it. Much participatory and 
place-based researchers embrace embeddedness, relationality, and atten- 
tion to context in their work (Brown et al., 2017; Giambartolomei et al., 
2021; Horlings et al., 2020; see also Franklin, this book). Relating to 
context and its peculiarities also means becoming aware of its complexity 
and of the multifold relationships that constitute its socio-ecological 
system. This ideally implies the recognition of human-nature interde- 
pendence, and an openness to appreciate many forms of life, with an 
eco-centric rather than an anthropo-centric approach (Kimmerer, 2014). 
Arts-based research and transformative learning approaches offer mean- 
ingful examples of this kind of inquiry in practice (Harmin et al., 
2017; Pearson et al., 2018) Notably, Harmin et al. (2017) resort to 
‘epistemological stretching’ during a graduate level seminar course on 
environmental decision-making. They describe it as “a pedagogical orien- 
tation which focuses on expanding the ways of knowing that someone 
respects, understands, and/or engages with” (Harmin et al., 2017, p. 1). 
During the course, students were asked to combine course readings and 
lectures with personal experiences in nature, recorded through painting, 
sketching, prose poems, and photographs. 

A second condition of research when seen as a caring and ethically- 
informed practice has to do with willingness to experiment. This is 
based on the idea that caring is an iterative practice, grounded on 
intensified involvement and knowledge (Noddings, 2013). For virtuous 
transformations to happen, things need to be done over and over again. 
Iteration does not merely (or necessarily) lead to betterment; however, 
it does create the space to adapt to the needs and capacities of those 
who are involved in the practice with an intentional and purpose- 
driven approach (Mol et al., 2010; Valencia-Sandoval et al., 2010). It 
also requires experimentation, tinkering, trial-and-error, and eventually, 
failure. Experimentation and iterative learning are considered essential 
factors in transformative research (Fazey et al., 2018; Giambartolomei 
et al., 2021). To carry out a Participatory Learning and Action Research 
(PLAR) project in Uganda, Sanginga et al. (2010) went through four 
iterative and complementary stages, including bottom-up experimenta- 
tion and learning, sharing between communities, involvement of policy- 
makers and local administrations, and of district policy stakeholders. 
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Another example is provided by Foster (2016, p. 112) who narrates of the 
successes and failure of carrying out experimental collaborative arts-based 
research in order to promote social justice. 

The third condition we identified in caring practices is tension towards 
empowerment. From a care perspective, empowerment goes hand-in- 
hand with recognizing the agency of both sides of the caring spectrum. 
Both sides must be given a voice, by re-framing relationships of power 
and by focusing on what people can do throughout the research process 
(Barnes, 2008). This resonates deeply with the call for co-creation 
and co-production of knowledge animating the transformative research 
debate in sustainability science today (Norström et al., 2020). Likewise, 
in PAR the desire to empower participants has motivated decades of 
attempts of inclusive and generative forms of engagement of commu- 
nities and individuals (Evans et al., 2010; Reason & Bradbury, 2008). 
Notably, Masterson et al. (2018) describe practical and ethical advan- 
tages and challenges of using Photo-voice to engage local communities 
in Kenya and South Africa and to foster deep learning about human 
well-being in relation to socio-ecological systems dynamics (Masterson 
et al., 2018). 

A care-based approach to empowerment is valuable as it also prompts 
us to see non-humans on the other side of the caring spectrum, recog- 
nizing their agency and dignity (Puig de la Bellacasa, 2011; Spretnak, 
1997). The starting point to refuse objectification and domination is 
to explore with curiosity the rhythm and needs of non-human beings, 
recognizing them as sentient and communicative (Harmin et al., 2017; 
Kimmerer, 2014). There are examples of this practice in place-based 
experiential learning, where storytelling is used to support students of 
field philosophy to engage with nature affectively, embracing feelings 
such as wonder and mystery (Goralnik & Nelson, 2017). 

Moving on to the second dimension of a care-based approach to 
transformative research, we can talk of relational response-ability, under- 
stood as the ability to respond to the needs we see around us (Haraway, 
2016). Earlier I highlighted the importance of relationality and embed- 
dedness to context. Close interactions and embodied experiences create 
bonds, connections, and responsibilities. Most importantly, they enable 
the possibility to notice and understand the needs of others (Tronto, 
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2013). This is typical of PAR work, as researchers refuse detachment 
and neutrality, and take a pro-active committed stance in relation to the 
community involved. Heras and Tabara (2014) review around 20 exam- 
ples of community-based research that used performative methods as an 
integrative research approach drawing on elements from the performing 
arts to support individual, community, and institutional reflexivity and 
transformation. Many researchers also feel the need to train their capacity 
for attentiveness (and consequently, response-ability) by learning to be 
“present — in the moment — and also open to what is not yet known” 
(Foster, 2016, p. 129). This can be done through mindfulness (Wamsler 
et al., 2018), spirituality (Kaufman, 2017), reflexivity (Robertson, 2000), 
and a general willingness to “dig in, to develop meaning, make connec- 
tions, be honest and vulnerable, and seek growth” (Goralnik & Nelson, 
2017, p. 15). 

Finally, the third component of a care-based approach to transfor- 
mative change is emotional awareness. For a long time, emotions have 
been fenced from the research arena. Recently, the humanities and 
social (sustainability) sciences have started to appreciate the centrality 
of emotions—both ‘negative’ and ‘positive—for change agency (Leys, 
2011). Feelings such as anger, joy, fear, and hope can orient one’s self 
towards the future and guide transformative actions (Pearson, 2021). 
Emotions are also deeply connected to our value systems, and greatly 
influence our moral compass, and the decisions we choose to take (Held, 
2006). As a result, transformative researchers are slowly experimenting 
with the practice of bridging emotional and rational dimensions in 
processes of collective co-creation (Galafassi, 2018; Pearson et al., 2018). 
The dramatic urgency of socio-environmental issues, exemplified by the 
climate crisis, cannot be purely discussed through the medium of sterile 
modelling forecasts. By engaging with emotions, people can foster imag- 
ination, creativity, and intuition, and project themselves into the future 
in hopeful and liberating ways (Pearson, 2021). To this aim, novel ways 
of generating knowledge are being pursued, including visioning tech- 
niques that help people to embrace uncertainty and vulnerability (Evans 
et al., 2010; Tschakert et al., 2014), and that tap into existing positive 
and inspirational initiatives to explore alternative pathways to the future 


(Pereira et al., 2019). 
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Appreciative Inquiry and an Ethos 
of Appreciation 


Since its introduction in the 1980s, AI has been used extensively around 
the world to promote transformative change in organizations and groups 
(Ludema & Fry, 2008). The idea underlying AI is not to implement 
change towards a goal. Rather, it is “about changing ... convening, 
conversing and relating with each another in order to tap into the natural 
capacity for cooperation and change that is in every system” (Ludema & 
Fry, 2008, p. 281). AI is based on the assumption that each organization 
or group has a positive core that provides a source of ‘renewable’ energy 
for both personal and organizational transformation. Often, this positive 
source of energy remains untapped due to a long-standing reliance on 
a problem-solving approach. However, accounts from research and prac- 
tice have demonstrated how focusing on problems to search for solutions 
often leads to ineffective and disappointing results (Hung et al., 2018). 
In contrast, AI builds on the idea of ‘generativity. Rather than being 
stuck in conversations about gaps and challenges, or getting trapped in 
reductionist thinking about one solution versus another, AI leverages the 
capacity for generative dialogue between individuals (Busche, 2011). It 
empowers people to build new knowledge, spur inventiveness, create 
energy, and enhance co-operative capacity, through curiosity, wonder, 
and surprise (Ludema & Fry, 2008; Zandee & Cooperrider, 2008). This 
triggers a virtuous circle, where inspiration, joy, and strength feed into 
each other towards “ascending spirals of co-operative action” (Ludema & 
Fry, 2008, p. 282). 

The tendency to focus on the positive characterizing AI has also been 
viewed with criticism. Practitioners who favour exclusively positive narra- 
tives at the expense of negative experiences and feelings, may reduce 
AI to a simplistic, mechanical, and even manipulative form of engage- 
ment (Zandee & Cooperrider, 2008). Moreover, many using AI mostly 
rely on its 4-D cycle of inquiry (discovery—dream—design—destiny), 
without truly understanding the origins of the practice and the philo- 
sophical principles inspiring it (Ludema & Fry, 2008). To countervail 
risks of trivialization of AI, Zandee and Cooperrider (2008) elaborate on 
five dimensions that lie at the heart of its ‘ethos of appreciation’. These 
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dimensions are not only meaningful as they support AI practitioners in 
substantiating and elevating the generative capacity of their work. They 
are also valuable lenses that illuminate over the similarities and comple- 
mentarity between Al, a care-based approach to transformative change, 
and participatory and resourceful approaches to engagement. As such, 
they were particularly valuable in the Ph.D. study object of this chapter. 
I will now briefly explore each of the five dimensions (also shown in 
Fig. 5.1). 

Illuminating the miracle of life is the first dimension proposed by 
Zandee and Cooperrider. It is based on the assumption that life is 
mysterious, and as such must be appreciated with wonder and “childlike 
openness in inquiry” (Zandee & Cooperrider, 2008, p. 193). Accepting 
mystery also implies embracing uncertainty—for a long time banished 
from the scientific realm, and now increasingly called for by transforma- 
tive research proponents (Keeler et al., 2017; West et al., 2020). As far as 
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wonder is concerned, from a care perspective, it is absolutely crucial. It is 
a way to appreciate the Earth’s beauty, as well as its suffering; to see, feel, 
and sense empathetically with it (Kimmerer, 2014). Nurturing a sense 
of wonder is not merely an aesthetic exercise, but also a moral virtue, as 
Kathleen Dean Moore beautifully explains, drawing from Rachel Carson 
and her masterpiece The Edge of the Sea (2007). As Carson wrote: “I 
believe that the more clearly we can focus our attention on the wonders 
and realities of the universe about us, the less taste we will have for 
destruction” (Moore, 2005, p. 28). 

The second dimension characterizing an ethos of appreciation is ques- 
tioning taken for granted realities. Al invites us to rethink the questions 
we ask, and reframe the topics of inquiry. The goal is to break free 
of habituated patterns of thinking and acting, and unleash curiosity, 
imagination, and fresh thinking and deliberation (Zandee & Cooper- 
rider, 2008). Care ethics scholars have long questioned taken for granted 
ontologies, engrained in Western philosophical thinking. The idea of 
relational response-ability is one of many examples. As explained in the 
previous section of this chapter, it allows us to shift the focus on respon- 
sibility as a burden towards a response-ability as a forward-looking act, 
triggered by our capacity of being in relation, and noticing the needs of 
other humans and non-humans. 

Envisioning new possibilities is the third dimension that underlies an 
ethos of appreciation in AI. It is the practice of welcoming infinite possi- 
bilities when imagining our social worlds (Zandee & Cooperrider, 2008). 
It stems from a deep inquiry into the core values at the heart of our 
system and that provide the inspiration to envision evocative images of 
the future. We have seen above how a care-based approach to change 
puts at the centre the capacity for imagination, grounded in affective and 
moral sentiments, needed to crystallize alternative visions of the future. 

Fourth, AI is about creating knowledge in relationship. The assump- 
tion here—once again in line with a care ethics philosophy—is that 
human existence is fundamentally relational. Instead of focusing on indi- 
vidualistic accounts of human agency, we should focus on relationships 
and “see others as vital co-creators of our mind, our self, and our soci- 


ety” (Sampson in Zandee & Cooperrider, 2008, p. 195). The process of 
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inquiry is supposed to nurture this relational knowledge by creating the 
conditions for interpersonal connection and sharing. 

Finally, the fifth dimension is about enabling just and sustainable coex- 
istence. Relationships are not to be nurtured solely with other human 
beings, but should embrace other species as well. Engaging in AI 
processes should therefore also remind us of “our own embodied partic- 
ipation in a spirited, biological realm” and “appreciate our sensuous 
participation in a more-than-human world” (Abram, 1996 in Zandee & 
Cooperrider, 2008, p. 195). This eco-centric approach resonates well 
with awareness of interdependence animating a care-based approach to 
transformative change. 

In the remainder of this chapter, my goal is to showcase how an ethos 
of appreciation can be put into practice, by detailing five kinds of creative 
methods I have employed during the collaborative engagement part of 
my Ph.D. project. For each method, I will explain the purpose, the 
sources of inspiration, the way it was implemented, and the outcomes 
it produced. To each method is associated one of the five dimensions of 
an ethos of appreciation presented above. By elaborating on the prac- 
tical applicability of each dimension in detail, my goal is to complement 
and enrich the conceptual assumptions sketched by Zandee and Coop- 
errider (2008), offering additional interpretations of how an ethos of 
appreciation can be understood and operationalized. 


An Ethos of Appreciation in Practice: 
An Account from the Field Using Creative 
Methods 


This section provides a methodological and empirical account of the 
application of selected methods during the course of my Ph.D. study. 
Before introducing each method in detail, I provide some background 
information about the research and a brief overview of the various stages 
of participatory engagement. 
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Empirical Study: A Three-Year Collaboration 
with Green Care Practitioners in Finland 


The overall aim of my Ph.D. project was to analyze and appreciate place- 
based practices of Green Care in Finland and their possible significance 
and contribution to processes of transformative change (Moriggi, 2021). 
Green Care is an umbrella term used to describe a wide range of activities 
in nature aimed at health and social care, social inclusion, pedagogy, and 
recreation (Sempik et al., 2010). In this study I explored three diverse 
examples of Green Care practices. The first case, a care farm, involves 
a group of mentally disabled people in sheep husbandry and farming 
activities for therapeutic purposes. The second case, a biodynamic farm, 
engages different target groups (e.g., long-term unemployed, children 
with special needs) in farming practices for social inclusion and peda- 
gogy. The third case, a nature-tourism company, offers outdoor sports, 
wellbeing, educational, and recreational activities to a variety of users, 
including company employees, people with disabilities, and the elderly. 

The main practitioners of the two farms and of the company (seven 
people) were engaged over the span of three years on a continuous 
basis (2016-2019). Most stages of fieldwork also involved other stake- 
holders, such as the staff of the three enterprises, their clients, the external 
networks of collaborators (e.g., civil servants, business partners, buyers, 
etc.), as well as experts in the field of Green Care. Around 75 people were 
involved in total. The collaboration aimed at not only gathering relevant 
data, but also at fostering a process of critical reflection and capacity- 
building for the three communities of practitioners, appreciating their 
assets and capacities, in line with a resourceful approach to participa- 
tory practice. The study focused on people’s values and motivations to 
initiate Green Care activities, on the caring relationships enacted through 
the practices (see Moriggi et al., 2020), and on the role of place-based 
resources in sustaining the process of change agency at both individual 
and collective levels (Moriggi, 2019). 

The empirical work relied on an in-depth qualitative research 
informed by place-based, transdisciplinary sustainability science, 
enriched by the principles and techniques of Participatory Action 
Research (PAR). In line with these traditions, all methods were 
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designed and implemented following principles of inclusiveness, trans- 
parency, reflexivity, and empathy. The methods of data collection in the 
study stem from an ‘eclectic pluralism’ of approaches and techniques, 
borrowing from both academic and non-academic fields (Chambers, 
2008, p. 311). As often happens in action research, my methodological 
approach was that of a ‘bricoleur’, as I integrated and made sense of 
various perspectives with the evolving of the research process, and of 
my understanding of the issues under study (Wicks et al., 2008, p. 26). 
As a result, more conventional data collection activities, such as semi- 
structured interviews and participant observation, were coupled with 
visual and creative ones, such as Photo-voice and arts-based methods. 

Figure 5.2 provides an overview of the various stages of fieldwork and 
the methods used. 

The methods detailed in the following section are creative techniques 
that were specifically designed and used during the co-creation work- 
shops. The first workshop, called ‘Sharing and Reflecting’, was carried 
out in August 2018, and brought together the practitioners of the three 
cases (nine people)— including the main entrepreneurs and some of their 
staff. The objectives were twofold: (a) to present and discuss prelim- 
inary results and the conceptual framework of the research work; (b) 
to provide an opportunity for sharing and reflection, highlighting both 
commonalities and differences of the various approaches to Green Care 
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Fig. 5.2 Stages of fieldwork and related methods of data collection (Source 
The author) 
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across the three cases. The workshop lasted seven hours and was struc- 
tured loosely following the tenets of Theory U, a facilitation framework 
particularly used in organizational management and change (Scharmer, 
2007). Different techniques were used, some borrowed from organiza- 
tional management, others inspired by system thinking, others adapted 
from arts-based research and experiential learning. 

The second series of workshops, called ‘Envisioning the future’, 
involved each of the three cases separately, to support practitioners in 
crystallizing future visions of their Green Care practices, and the wider 
development of their community and place. In total, sixteen people 
participated in the three workshops. Also in this case, the workshop 
lasted seven hours, and was designed combining Theory U with the 4- 
D model of Appreciative Inquiry (discovery—dream—design—destiny). 
The methods used borrowed from system thinking, design thinking, and 
arts-based research. 

I acted as a facilitator in both workshops and had the support of a 
Masters’ student (Finnish mother-tongue), who provided logistical help 
and interpretation assistance when needed. 

Below I introduce five methods used during the two workshops, 
following the chronological order with which they were implemented. 


Method No. 1—'Circle of Objects’: Creating 
Knowledge in Relationships 


The ‘Circle of objects’ was used as an opening ice-breaker during the 
‘Sharing and Reflecting’ workshop. Two weeks prior to the workshop, 
participants were invited to think of an object that best represented their 
involvement in Green Care. The goal was to have each person introduce 
themselves to the group in a non-conventional way, “creating an atmo- 
sphere of unity in diversity” (Pearson et al., 2018, p. 18). The object was 
meant to be a symbolic token of something people cared about or valued 
deeply in their work, expressing their personal relationship to Green Care 
and learning from others in an emotionally-sensed way. “Objects have a 
great evocative and aesthetic power” and “enable people to communicate 
tactically and metaphorically” (Pearson et al., 2018, p. 18). The method 
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Fig. 5.3 ‘Circle of objects’: people sharing in circle; all the objects collected on 
a chair (Source The author) 


was adapted from a version previously designed by the author of this 
chapter jointly with other colleagues (from the collective Re.imaginary’) 
for a workshop not related to this Ph.D. study (see Pearson et al., 2018). 

After a few welcoming words at the start of the workshop, partici- 
pants were invited to join in a circle, holding the objects in their hands. 
One after the other, people introduced themselves, briefly narrating the 
story behind their object, and placed it at the centre of the circle, as a 
symbolic gesture signalling their belonging to the community of people 
participating to the workshop. As shown in Fig. 5.3, some of the objects 
were pieces of equipment used daily by people in their work, such as 
a shovel—reminding them of the importance of caring for the soil, 
crucial source of life for all practices happening on the farm. Others 
brought a nail clipper for rabbits and a sheep cane, telling of daily prac- 
tices of caring for animals, needed ‘partners’ in the rehabilitation and 
social inclusion activities. Other objects related to the different aspects or 
roles taken in Green Care practices. Notably, one participant brought an 
enamel cup with an image of the Moomins, fantastic characters designed 
by Tove Jansson (Finnish writer of children’s literature), widely popular 
and appreciated across the country. The object symbolized her role as a 
storyteller when working as a nature guide, taking groups into the forest 
and narrating of traditional livelihoods and human-nature relationships. 
Another person brought a broom with a puppet of a Nature Witch, 
to introduce her ‘alias’ during Green Care activities. She expressed her 
wish to convey wonder and magic to people, via experiential learning in 


1 See: https://www.reimaginary.com/. 
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nature. A woman brought a pair of hand mittens, to signify the combi- 
nation of softness and strength required of a professional Green Care 
practitioner. Cloves flowers reminded a person of the regenerating power 
of forest walks, that she herself experienced living on the biodynamic 
farm. 

The objects were rich in meaning and acted as a medium to people’s 
personal stories and experiences. In line with Al’s principle of creating 
knowledge in relationships, they allowed participants to connect as a group 
and share their sources of inspiration and accomplishment (Zandee & 
Cooperrider, 2008). These ‘narrative rich’ short introductions brought 
smiles to people’s faces, and created a sense of kindness and mutual 
empathy that set the tone for the remainder of the workshop. 


Method No. 2—‘Creating with the Soil’: Enabling Just 
and Sustainable Coexistence 


The second method, called “Creating with the soil’, was used about two- 
thirds of the way through the ‘Sharing & Reflecting’ workshop. The core 
part of the workshop combined my presentations of the main findings 
of the Ph.D. study (up to that point in time), with discussions in pairs, 
and sharing in plenary. It then involved an individual mapping exer- 
cise focused on Green Care practitioners’ resourcefulness, also followed 
by collective sharing. All these activities required substantial intellectual 
effort from participants, with a great deal of information being conveyed 
and thoughts expressed. As such, I deemed it necessary to include a 
somatic break in the workshop, to allow people to reconnect with their 
bodies, and rest their brains for a while (Evans et al., 2009). 
Participants were therefore invited to ‘create with the soil’. A week 
before the workshop, I asked the practitioners from the biodynamic 
farm (located only 5 km away from the workshop’s venue) to collect 
a bucket of fresh soil from their farm, and bring it along on the work- 
shop day, together with a thick wood branch. The “Creating with the 
soil’ method is about working with clayish material in a freestyle, letting 
shapes emerge and crystallize without previous planning. The goal is 
to enable a playful and relaxed atmosphere, away from complex and 
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articulated discussions, engaging with a simple, almost child-like, artful 
expression. The method also aims at facilitating generativity and intu- 
ition, by allowing people to ‘think with their hands’. As such, it disrupts 
normal patterns of thought, and can lead to unexpected wisdom and 
insights during the process of creation. The method is also an inclusive 
one, as it does not require the communication of articulated thoughts 
verbally, nor to be ‘proficient’ in any creative forms of expression, as 
people can make shapes freely and at their own pace, without any 
expectations of the outcome. 

‘Creating with the soil’ was inspired by artist Lotte Kravitz, who facil- 
itated a similar exercise during the international conference “Iransforma- 
tions to Sustainability’, held at the University of Dundee in September 
2017. When designing the co-creation workshop for my research, I 
found this method particularly fit, knowing the participants involved, 
and their natural attitude to ‘get their hands dirty’. Moreover, the act of 
shaping the soil has strong symbolic connotation. The soil of the biody- 
namic farm is far from being mere dirt; rather, it is composed of lively 
organic matter, rich in dead and living organisms. For the practitioners 
there, it is a crucial source of life on the farm, something to attentively 
care for, and the subject of various sacred rituals. Although the other 
participants did not follow anthroposophical principles, all expressed 
great respect for the soil and the natural elements they engage with daily. 
As such, I felt that ‘creating with the soil’ could well express AT’s propo- 
sition to be reminded of “our own embodied participation in a spirited, 
biological realm & appreciate our sensuous participation in a more-than- 
human world” (Abram in Zandee & Cooperrider, 2008, p. 195). This 
is linked to the fifth dimension of an ethos of appreciation expounded 
earlier, namely enabling just and sustainable coexistence. The idea under- 
lying it is to nurture relationships with both humans and non-humans, 
avoiding an anthropocentric approach, and bringing to the room and 
the co-creation process other living elements. According to Zandee and 
Cooperrider (2008), one good way to do so is by engaging in bodily 
exercises, sensing and feeling one’s own rootedness in the larger ecology. 
This may also enable reflections and insights that allow people to recon- 
nect to the values and sources of motivation that inspire their everyday 


undertakings. 
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During the ‘Sharing and Reflecting’ workshop, I placed the wood 
branch on a table in the middle of the room, together with the bucket 
of soil and a bowl of water. As shown in Fig. 5.4, people were invited to 
join on a voluntary basis, and start working with their hands. When and 
if a shape formed, they could place it on the wood branch for display. 
Participants responded enthusiastically, and a few of them immediately 
joined the table. As they started to play with the soil, they engaged in 
relaxed conversations, laughing and smiling. However, it was not easy to 
get everyone to join at the same time; this made the process not as fluid 
and lively as I had experienced it as a participant in Dundee. Finnish 
people are very respectful of other people’s space, and therefore some 
of the participants preferred to ‘take turns’ rather than mingle with the 
whole group. In the end, everyone ended up with a little creation, and 
placed it on the wood branch. 

The shapes were mostly related to beings from the natural world, 
including a mushroom, a rabbit, a pig, a bug, and a horseshoe. 
Other shapes included some alien forms, and a small human with open 
arms. The meaning of the creations was not discussed, but simply shared 
in plenary to foster a feeling of collectiveness and unity in diversity, and 
anchor key impressions from the exercise. 

Reflecting back on the effectiveness of the method, I can say that 
it worked as a relaxing and aesthetically pleasant break. However, it 
required more time than planned (including the time needed for people 
to wash their hands and reconvene in the room), and I therefore had to 


Fig. 5.4 ‘Creating with the soil’: people shaping the clay; the forms created 
displayed on the wood branch (Source The author) 
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rush it towards the end. Moreover, the exercise that was scheduled after- 
wards did not build on the feeling of more-than-human co-existence, nor 
did it engage further with the somatic intelligence of the participants. As 
such, the potential to fully put into practice an ethos of appreciation was 
partially lost on this occasion. 


Method No.3—'‘Council of Beings’: Questioning 
Taken for Granted Realities 


The third method, called the ‘Council of beings’, was used during the 
‘Envisioning the future’ workshops, in close combination with method 
No. 4—"Letters from the future’-—which I will present next. Three sepa- 
rate ‘Envisioning the Future’ workshops were held for this study, and I 
will therefore reflect on Methods Nos. 3 and 4 thinking of all the three 
events. 

The “Council of beings’ is a combined adaptation of two techniques 
(respectively called ‘Inviting non-human stakeholders’ and ‘Expanding 
time’) previously designed by a group of colleagues and myself for a 
workshop not related to this Ph.D. project (see Pearson et al., 2018). It 
is directly inspired from Joanna Macy’s “Council of all beings’ (Macy & 
Brown, 1998). The latter is a communal ritual in which participants are 
asked to step aside from their human identity and speak on behalf of 
another life-form, in order to gain stronger awareness of our interdepen- 
dence with other living beings, and trigger emotions of care and wonder 
for them. In this sense, the exercise lends itself to questioning taken for 
granted realities, one of the five dimensions of Al’s ethos of apprecia- 
tion. Instead of approaching an issue exclusively from an anthropocentric 
perspective, as it is normally done, this method forces people to reframe 
the questions to be asked, and break free of habituated ways of thinking, 
to take on non-human perspectives. 

The ‘Council of beings’ (together with ‘Letters from the future’) 
formed the ‘Dream’ part of my workshops, which were structured along 
ATs 4-D cycle of inquiry. During that phase, participants were asked 
to give voice to desires and wishes for the future, when thinking of the 
development of their place and practices. As a first step, I invited them 
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to embrace a different perception of time by showing them a timeline, 
portraying the time span of different human and non-human beings. 
The beings on each timeline were closely related to each case. In the one 
shown in Fig. 5.5—designed for the care farm—I included the picture 
of a building, namely the guided-living unit where the mentally disabled 
clients live, imagining it would be there for about 200 years. Human 
beings included a child, a disabled person, and an elderly lady (living on 
average 85 years)—representing the current and possible future dwellers 
of the farm (all the pictures were taken from the internet and did not 
represent any real person living on the farm, for confidentiality reasons). 
The remaining pictures portrayed the miniature pigs living on the farm 
(living 12 years on average), one of the many sheep they raise (living 
10 years on average), and a butterfly (living 1 month on average). By 
showing the different time span of the various beings, the aim was to 
make people reflect about our usual perception of time, often mostly 
focused on our short-term needs as humans, and highlight other time 
perceptions as well. When thinking about the future development of a 
place, it is important to become aware of the needs of different beings, 
including elements of the socio-ecological system (Pearson et al., 2018). 

As a second step, I laid out seven cards on a table (one more than 
the number of participants present), each representing one of the beings 
on the timeline. I asked people to observe the cards, and pick one they 
would want to give voice to, in this exercise and in the following one 


Fig. 5.5 ‘Council of beings’: timeline of change; cards with different beings 
(Source The author) 
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of imagining the future. Once everyone had a card, people introduced 
their ‘new self’, and named a characteristic or something they loved 
about their character. This moment of sharing was meant to symboli- 
cally invite the new stakeholders’ identities to the discussion, and trigger 
people’s imagination and capacity to step out of their comfort zone. Both 
steps worked well in all the workshops I held. People could immediately 
relate to the beings introduced, as they were part of their everyday life 
and work. They also quickly ‘embraced’ their new self, and got into the 
playful atmosphere of pretending to be a different being. Knowing the 
participants in advance certainly helped me to select the most appro- 
priate choice of human and non-human beings, in a way that would 
speak to each participant’s experiences and aspirations. 


Method No. 4—‘Letters from the Future’: 
Illuminating the Miracle of Life 


The method ‘Letters from the future’ followed straight after the “Council 
of beings’. Once people went back to their seats, I distributed a nice 
piece of paper, resembling the texture of a letter, and a pen. People were 
then invited to write a short letter to themselves, thinking from the 
perspective of their ‘new’ being. This person or animal or thing would 
speak to them from the future, in the year 2039, 20 years from the 
date of the workshop. Their future selves had the capacity to see their 
place—the care farm, the biodynamic farm, or the location of the nature- 
tourism company—in its future and most ideal development state. The 
following guiding questions were given as prompts: (1) What do you see 
in the place? What does it look like? (2) What activities are happening? Who 
is there? (3) How do you feel? What sparks your joy? People were then 
given ca. 20 minutes to write their letters, choosing either English or 
their mother tongue (Finnish or Swedish), as the preferred language of 
writing (see Fig. 5.6). Once everyone had finished their letters, partici- 
pants were asked to read them out loud, sharing their visions with the 
group. Language interpretation was provided by my assistant, in case the 
letter was not in English, to allow me to understand the content fully. 
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Fig. 5.6 ‘Letters from the future’: participants writing letters from the perspec- 
tive of other beings (Source The author) 


The main goal of this method was to elicit a dream-like situation in 
which people could picture the best possible scenario for their place. 
In Al, it is important to go through this stage, rather than moving 
straight from the present situation to a future one. The Dream phase 
allows people to connect to their deepest sources of motivation and 
to give voice to their wishes, without being held back by cynicism or 
caution. It answers the question What could be? and prompts people to 
envision multiple possibilities. It is followed by the Design phase, when 
space is given to building the necessary steps to realize the ideal vision, 
answering the question What should be? (Busche, 2011). Zandee and 
Cooperrider suggest using artful creations, such as drawing, poems, and 
songs, in the Dream phase, to “express latent images of ideal futures” and 
discover and communicate shared meaning (2008, p. 194). According to 
them, this is conducive to illuminate the miracle of life. Artful creations 
introduce a sense of wonder and childlike inquiry to the discussion, 
allowing people to access a more ‘intuitive’ and ‘sensuous’ understanding 
of organizational life (Zandee & Cooperrider, 2008). 

In the case of the workshops I held, my hope was to heighten the sense 
of wonder, by taking the perspective of a different being. In that way, 
participants were asked to disrupt their normal patterns of thinking, and 
crystallize thoughts previously untapped. For instance, when thinking as 
a butterfly, participants imagined flying over their place, and got a land- 
scape view of what was happening and how, noticing smells or seeing 
things that usually went unnoticed. Additionally, people were asked to 
picture an ideal and positive future in the mind of an animal or a 
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plant. As such, more chances were created to portray regenerative possi- 
bilities—conducive for both human’s and non-human’s flourishing and 
well-being—and therefore not only illuminate, but also celebrate and 
nurture the miracle of life. 

It is important to note that not all workshops led to the same 
outcomes. In one of them, I encountered resistance by one of the partici- 
pants—who held an important role in the organization—who refused to 
embrace a positive perspective on the future. Rather, they chose to depict 
a dystopian future, portraying ecological destruction and loss of the 
human-nature connection. This partially jeopardized the process, as it 
created a sense of awkwardness and mismatch with the visions presented 
by the other participants. It also toned down the collective energy in the 
group, and somehow trivialized the imaginative and dream-like efforts 
in the other letters. In response to this, I slightly adapted the remaining 
part of the workshops, trying also to give voice to risks and challenges 
when building realistic steps towards the future vision. However, looking 
back at the workshop now, I can say that a more flexible structure and 
stronger experience as a facilitator from my side could have helped to 
welcome the resistance in a more fruitful way, and re-shape the workshop 
most appropriately. 

As far as the other workshops were concerned, the “Letters from the 
future’ method yielded very positive results. There was a collective sense 
of empathy and heartfelt connection while people read their letters. 
People later said that hearing others depict positive visions of their places, 
made them feel hopeful and energized to further pursue their plans and 
wishes. This exercise also gave them confidence for the next part of the 
workshop, in which concrete activities and needed resources had to be 
envisioned. 


Method No. 5—‘Vision Tree’: Envisioning New 
Possibilities 


The last method I would like to introduce is called ‘Vision tree’ and takes 
direct inspiration from a manual that tells of experiences of using AI with 
rural Indian communities (Ashford & Patkar, 2001). The tree is a visual 
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metaphor that helps to brainstorm, crystallize, and prioritize thoughts in 
the group. In the case of my workshops, I used it in conjunction with 
‘Letters from the future’, explained in the previous section. While partic- 
ipants were reading their letters out loud, I recorded as many keywords 
as possible on post-its, responding to the guiding questions given earlier: 
(1) What do you see in the place? What does it look like? (2) What activities 
are happening? Who is there? (3) How do you feel? What sparks your joy? I 
then clustered the keywords into three main areas: core elements, repre- 
senting the roots of the tree; main activities, to be placed on the trunk of 
the tree; and values & emotions, manifested on the fruit or branches of 
the tree. 

Once all participants had finished their letters, as can be seen in 
Fig. 5.7, I placed the various post-its on the Vision tree—painted by 
myself prior to the workshop on thick paper, hanging on one of the walls 
of the workshop’s venue. In the case of the care farm, words like horses, 
visitors, butterflies, wool, water streams, new buildings, etc., appeared 
at the roots of the tree. On the trunk, there were yoga courses, musical 
gigs, farmers’ markets, horse care, etc. The branches were populated by 
feelings of joy, beauty, love, community, trust, etc. 

My main goal with this adaptation of the exercise was to acknowl- 
edge participants’ visions in a way that would be immediately visible to 


Fig. 5.7 ‘Vision Tree’: the tree with and without post-its (Source The author) 
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everyone in the group. By seeing all the keywords in one image, people 
could easily spot similarities or resonances, but also differences. More- 
over, having keywords clustered on the different parts of the tree, allowed 
for analytical clarity, leading naturally to the next stage in the workshop, 
in which concrete plans and steps had to be taken into account— 
focusing on future practices, ways of working, and needed resources. The 
goal was also in line with AI’s ethos of appreciation, and in particular 
with the idea of envisioning new possibilities. This process had already 
started with the ‘Letters from the future’, and was now further consol- 
idated as people could actually see black on white the most important 
ingredients that made new possibilities alive. As Zandee and Cooper- 
rider put it, ‘words create worlds (2008, p. 194). It is important to 
co-create the positive imagery collectively and to highlight the connec- 
tions between ingredients and inspiration, so that the image of the future 
feels like a shared one. 


Discussion 


In this section I draw some methodological reflections, focusing on 
design and execution of the techniques detailed above, and reflecting on 
their added value for transformative research aimed at enabling care-full 
and resourceful processes of engagement. I also briefly elaborate on the 
kind of research data and more general outcomes the methods yielded, 
highlighting challenges and limitations. These reflections draw from my 
own observations and the notes in my research diary, as well as the 
feedback given by the participants about the methods—right after the 
workshop, as well as via a questionnaire survey administered to the main 
practitioners (seven people) at the end of the research project (Moriggi, 
2021). 

As far as design is concerned, a lot of preparation and thorough plan- 
ning was dedicated to the methods. I followed an informed rationale, 
and aimed at achieving specific objectives. Only at a later stage, once 
the methods had been tested multiple times, did I gain stronger aware- 
ness of its strengths and challenges. Notably, only when trying out the 
methods with different audiences did I realize how they could allow me 
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to put specific AI principles into practice and facilitate transformative 
processes. 

In terms of execution, I believe creative techniques substantially 
enriched the processes of co-creation during the workshops. They also 
enhanced the care-full and resourceful approach I was trying to embody. 
Notably, they facilitated greater empathy and connection within the 
group (and with non-human beings), spurred people's imagination and 
out-of-the-box thinking, they helped participants to access their inner 
wisdom and emotions, they disrupted habituated patterns of thought 
and action, and allowed for experimentation and tinkering. The visual 
artefacts acted as useful ‘boundary objects—prompts that facilitated 
communication and understanding around a certain issue (Home & 
Rump, 2015). These outcomes are in line with what is expected of 
action-oriented and transdisciplinary forms of research. A crucial pre- 
condition to their effectiveness was that most participants could trust the 
process, accepting to play and participate, without knowing the outcome. 
On the other hand, even when some of the techniques were not used to 
their full potential, or when I encountered the resistance of some of the 
participants, I could see the long-term benefits of using these methods for 
the engagement process in its entirety. A certain degree of flexibility was 
important to adapt the methods to different circumstances. On the other 
hand, the structure of the workshops was rather tight, and extra space 
could have been made for improvisation and serendipity. Flexibility and 
adaptation are crucial for care-ful/ and resourceful research: they allow 
the facilitator/researcher to tap into the full (and perhaps unexplored) 
potential of the method, while helping the group to feel empowered and 
thrive along the process. 

For the purpose of my Ph.D. study, during the workshops I used 
creative methods in combination with more ‘analytical’ ones (e.g., 
SWOT analysis, system mapping). These methods were particularly 
appropriate to gather text-rich information, and allowed participants 
to rely on more conventional and familiar forms of learning and 
collaborating. By combining different techniques, I was able to elicit 
different modalities of knowledge generation—engaging brains, hearts, 
and hands—and facilitate both individual and collective learning. 
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In terms of outcomes, looking back at the whole research process, I did 
not merely rely on co-creative workshops and creative methods, but also 
on more conventional forms of data collection, such as semi-structured 
interviews and participant observation. These provided in-depth infor- 
mation that cannot always be accessed through group events lasting 
only a few hours. Interviews transcripts have been a crucial in-depth 
source of empirical findings for my Ph.D. papers and thesis. I also 
analyzed some of the data obtained through creative methods. To this 
aim, it was very important to document the process during the work- 
shops, by taking pictures, recording people’s observations and thoughts 
(either with the help of a note-keeper, or with a tape recorder), and 
transcribing the information written on post-its, maps, letters, etc. The 
data obtained were mostly used for triangulation purposes, namely to 
achieve greater rigour when interpreting different datasets and enhancing 
the validity of the formulated findings. To some extent, the process 
of triangulation mitigated risks of ‘deference’ and ‘social desirability’ 
effects, namely when participants tell the researcher what they want to 
hear, or what makes them look good in front of the group (Galafassi, 
2018). Moreover, presenting preliminary findings and conceptualiza- 
tions to participants was extremely valuable to validate their accuracy 
and relevance. Documenting the process during the workshops was also 
valuable as it provided so-called ‘presentational knowledge’, useful for 
communication purposes beyond fieldwork (Gearty et al., 2015, p. 61). 
In the weeks following each workshop, I compiled a ‘Learning Port- 
folio’, a short document where I collected pictures, slides, and thoughts 
discussed during the workshop. The Portfolios were then sent in both 
hardcopy and electronic format to the participants, as a record of what 
had happened during the workshops, and as a resource they could tap 
into for their future development steps. Moreover, I also used the pictures 
in presentations and events to communicate findings in a more effective 
and memorable way. 
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Conclusions 


In this chapter, I have discussed the need to foster transformative 
research, and presented Appreciative Inquiry (AI) as a framework for 
organizational change and management. AI provides both conceptual 
and practical tools that can enrich care-fu/l and resourceful transforma- 
tive research practice. In particular, I presented five dimensions of Al’s 
‘ethos of appreciation’, laying out their philosophical meaning, as well as 
their practical application, by giving a detailed account of five creative 
methods I employed during my Ph.D. study. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the methods proved very valuable 
to facilitate care-full and resourceful processes of co-creation. They also 
revealed, especially over time and with multiple applications, how an 
‘ethos of appreciation’ can be put into practice. However, challenges 
and limitations were also present. Additional empirical testing of these 
methods is needed, to explore their possible application and potential in 
various contexts of action, and in combination with different techniques. 
Moreover, the five dimensions of an ethos of appreciation deserve further 
attention and elaboration, at both conceptual and methodological levels. 
AI offers meaningful perspectives that have so far been only partially 
taken on by proponents of transformative sustainability research. The 
hope is that this chapter can provide inspiration for other researchers and 
practitioners to embrace an ‘ethos of appreciation’, and to foster care-full 
and resourceful engagement processes for transformative change. 
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Imaginative Leadership: A Conceptual 

Frame for the Design and Facilitation 

of Creative Methods and Generative 
Engagement 


Kelli R. Pearson 


Introduction 


At the very least, participatory involvement with the many forms of art 
can enable us to see more in our experience, to hear more on normally 
unheard frequencies, to become conscious of what daily routines have 
obscured, what habit and convention have suppressed—Maxine Greene 


(1995: 123) 


Complex sustainability challenges can only be understood and 
addressed via ambiguous subjective judgements, which are shaped by 
the inner dimensions of individuals and groups, such as their world- 
views, imaginaries, interests/ motivations, values, and ideologies (Rittel & 
Webber, 1973). Effective change processes must therefore include 
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cultural transformations and move beyond an exclusive focus on data- 
driven, technical, policy-oriented, and biophysical solutions (Boyden, 
2001). However, even taking the inner-dimensions into account, actu- 
ating change is often constrained by the power and inertia of entrenched 
ways of thinking and perceiving, habituated everyday practices, and 
social/contextual norms and conventions (Ajzen, 1991; Dewey, 1922; 
Greene, 1995; Kagan, 2011). Moreover, the human psyche is hardwired 
to disengage when faced with information that appears overwhelm- 
ingly difficult or disturbing and can result in apathy and eco-anxiety 
(Lertzman, 2015; Pihkala, 2020). 

With the aspiration to support transformative change and disrupt 
habits of thinking and doing, many scholars argue for a ‘humanistic’ 
(Hulme, 2011) or ‘artistic’ (Kagan, 2017) turn in sustainability transfor- 
mations.' A humanistic turn calls for drawing from the arts and human- 
ities and from the fields of psychology, cognitive sciences, theology, 
philosophy, and cultural studies. In fact, the arts have played a vital 
role in social transformations throughout history (see Belfiore & Bennett, 
2008), and many studies point to the potential role of arts and culture 
in supporting sustainability transformations specifically (Hawkins et al., 
2015; Kagan, 2011; Kepes, 1972; Rathwell, 2016). 

Research suggests that arts-based and creative practices are well-suited 
for engaging with the inner dimensions of sustainability (Horlings, 
2017). One such approach can be termed ‘generative engagements’ 
(Eernstman et al., 2021); these include experiences or events that 
evoke multiple forms of intelligence (Gardner, 2011) and enable 
emotional, aesthetic, cognitive, somatic, and social processing (Eisner, 
2002; Gardner, 2011). The process of physically creating ‘practical— 
aesthetic’ artefacts, for example, enables a process of ‘thinking with our 
hands’ (Groth, 2017; Sheridan et al., 2014) and gives us multimodal 


experiences that support meaning-making processes, individually and as 


1 “Sustainability transformations’ is understandably a flexible and fuzzy term as it frequently 
makes its way back and forth between various academic disciplines and the world of practice 
and policy. At its core, however, it is a way to distinguish transformative change (i.e., change that 
alters the fundamental properties of a system) from transitional change (processes that emphasize 
incremental change). For a systematic literature review of sustainability transformations, see 
Salomaa and Juhola (2020). 
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social and cultural beings (Gulliksen, 2017). Generative engagements 
can facilitate and trigger the exchange and co-creation of knowledge 
through making and sharing artefacts (Groth, 2017), by spanning 
and connecting knowledge systems (Rathwell et al., 2015), through 
embodied learning and knowing (Gulliksen, 2017), and through playful 
experimentation (Nørgård et al., 2017). They can also support people to 
reflect on their deepest values, ethics, and motivations—what they care 
about and why it is worth taking action (Eernstman & Wals, 2013). 
While addressing heavy, potentially overwhelming topics, generative 
engagements also include the motivating and vitalizing affective elements 
of pleasure (Hammond et al., 2018), humour and light-heartedness 
(Eernstman et al., 2021), and joy (see Morrigi, this volume). 

Generative engagements focused on sustainability can take many 
forms including, for example, collective artist residencies (Eernstman 
et al., 2021), immersive/interactive art installations or performances 
(see Weintraub, 2012), or learning environments and workshops that 
make use of creative methods (Galafassi, 2018; Taylor & Ladkin, 2009). 
Creative practices are also widely used in research processes, particu- 
larly in participatory action research (PAR) and transdisciplinary research 
(TDR) (Kagan, 2011; Wang et al., 2017). Still, there is a gap in under- 
standing how creative methods can be designed specifically to evoke and 
support mindsets that are conducive to sustainability transformations. 

Therefore, in the spirit of generative, playful, and ‘exuberant’ exper- 
imentation (Hollings, 2004), this chapter addresses the question: How 
can creative methods be operationalized (via generative engagements) to 
support the imaginative leadership capacities of researchers and practi- 
tioners working in the arena of sustainability?” I use the term imagi- 
native leadership (see below) to describe the ability to understand and 
consciously influence the symbolic/metaphorical dimensions of self and 
others that are linked to specific values, mindsets, worldviews. 

In addressing the above question, this chapter reflects on the process 
of co-designing and facilitating two different workshops grounded in 


2 Although they can generally be used interchangeably, this chapter uses the more inclusive term 
creative methods instead of arts-based methods. Is the process of cooking together, for example, 
an arts-based method? That is debatable, but if used in the context of a workshop or residency, 
it could certainly be considered a creative method of participatory engagement. 
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creative practices and methods. It proposes a conceptual frame that 
links creative methods to specific transformative mindsets. Both work- 
shops aimed to support the imaginative leadership of sustainability 
researchers and practitioners by (a) activating specific conceptual frames 
and processes of self-reflection with the potential to open new spaces 
of possibility for sensing, perceiving, feeling, and acting, and (b) 
inviting participants to disrupt default anthropocentric worldviews and 
timescales and to draw more deeply and consciously from their own 
values and motivations in their work as sustainability professionals or 
researchers.’ This chapter focuses primarily on the process of designing 
the methods and workshops—the theoretical inputs and practicalities 
that shaped them—rather than on the methods themselves (for a detailed 
description of all the specific methods used during workshops, see 
Pearson et al., 2018 or Pearson n.d.). 

First, this chapter gives an overview of the workshops and the 
methodology of the research process. Second, it introduces the key 
sensitizing concepts of transformative imagination and imaginative lead- 
ership, and third, it presents a preliminary list of transformative mindsets 
that emerged from literature, semi-structured interviews, and the co- 
design process. Fourth, it describes the design and implementation of the 
workshops, including limitations. Fifth, emerging from the co-reflection 
process, it proposes an updated set of transformative mindsets for use in 
developing a framework for imaginative leadership moving forward, and 
then ends with concluding thoughts. 


31 follow the school of thought that centres the role of physical, institutional, social, and 
cultural structures and systems in perpetuating unsustainability, as opposed to focusing on a 
pro-sustainability behaviour change of individuals (e.g., reducing carbon footprint or making 
sustainable consumption choices). 
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Developing Creative Methods Workshops 
to Support Imaginative Leadership: 
An Overview of the Research Process 


The only way to approach such a period in which uncertainty is high 
and one cannot predict what the future holds, is not to predict, but to 
experiment and act inventively and exuberantly via diverse adventures in 


living—C. S. Holling (2004: 8) 


The workshops described in this chapter enabled collaborative devel- 
opment and experimentation with unconventional methods for sustain- 
ability leadership within the conventional form of a workshop. The aim 
was to support the agency and self-efficacy of key individuals/systems 
entrepreneurs already working towards sustainability transformations, as 
a leverage point for systemic and cultural change. 

First, the Action Hub: Arts-based methods for transformative design 
(referred to henceforth as ‘Action Hub’) was a 90-min practice session 
with approximately 30 participants conducted during Transformations 
2017, a transdisciplinary conference that took place in Dundee, Scot- 
land. Co-designers included a cohort of six researchers from the 
SUSPLACE Innovation Training Network.“ The co-designers chose 
this conference as the arena for our experimentation as it is known 
for encouraging non-traditional conference contributions, it includes 
both academics and practitioners, and it is supportive of creative and 
experiential methods for sustainability transformations. 

Second, Imaginative Leadership: Co-producing with nature and commu- 
nities (referred to henceforth as ‘Imaginative Leadership’) was a full 
day workshop for sustainability professionals in the Welsh Govern- 
ment working in the area of community engagement. The concept 
was initiated together with a representative of the Welsh government 
specializing in leadership and sustainability. Additional co-designers 


4 SUSPLACE was an EU Horizon 2020 funded Marie Sktodowska-Curie Actions Innova- 
tion Training Network (2015-2019) focused on understanding ‘sustainable-place shaping’ from 
multiple perspectives. 
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included a professional performance artist working at the intersec- 
tion of art and sustainability and transformative practices and a social 
entrepreneur working with Natural Resources Wales. The artist was hired 
as the primary facilitator of the events and the other two co-designers 
participated as participant-observers. The same workshop structure was 
repeated with two different groups of approximately 40 people each (one 
in northern and one in southern Wales) on two separate days. 

The focus of these experiments was not to track the impact of specific 
methods, but to use the design and implementation process as an arena 
for reflection, for reality testing the use of creative methods in the 
process of developing a theoretical framework for designing and applying 
creative methods, and to probe promising pathways for future practice 
and research. The learning process can be broken into four (non-linear) 
phases that incorporated iterative loops throughout: (1) exploration, (2) 
collaborative workshop design, (3) execution, (4) reflection. 


Phase 1: Exploration 


The exploration phase combined semi-structured expert interviews with 
a wide, cross-disciplinary sampling of literature related to the inner 
dimensions of sustainability transformations. In total, I conducted 14 
semi-structured interviews in the Netherlands and the UK with people 
who work at the intersection of arts-based or creative practices in 
facilitation, community engagement, and sustainability (identified via 
snowballing). They were intended to give insight into how and why 
professional practitioners use creative methods, as well as what makes 
them successful and/or challenging (in their perspective). Literature 
guided the direction of interview questions, and the interviews, in turn, 
pointed to additional arenas of relevant academic research and theory. 
Early influences that shaped my conceptualization of creative prac- 
tices for sustainability transformations included academic literature in 
the arenas of art and aesthetic experience (e.g., Dewey, 1934), art- 
based environmental education (Mantere, 1998; van Boeckel, 2013), and 
multiple intelligences theory (Gardner, 2011). Together these strains of 
literature emphasize the role of art for sense-making, engaging diverse 
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styles of learning and knowing, processing information through multiple 
senses and somatic-cognitive processes, re-sensitizing ourselves to the 
environment (and specific places), releasing conditioned perceptions, 
and engaging with sustainability issues (and each other) based on depth 
of emotional experience. From a practice perspective, I was influenced 
by my experience with Joanna Macys Work the Reconnects (Macy & 
Brown, 2014) and the social and earth-based practices found in perma- 
culture (Macnamara, 2012). Both experiment with new, transformative 
ways of relating to the natural world, and both incorporate creative 
and pragmatic practices that highlight attentiveness to emotions, to 
interdependencies, to inter-relationships between people, and to the 
details, rhythms, and cycles of natural systems. Finally, the methodolog- 
ical frameworks of Appreciative Inquiry (AI) (Cooperrider & Whitney, 
2001) and Participatory Action Research (PAR) influenced my overall 
approach. AI shifts attention from ‘solving’ problems, to strengthening 
what is already working, including re-appreciating more intangible place- 
based resources (i.e., Horlings et al., 2020) and can be linked to 
designing creative methods for sustainability transformations (covered 
more thoroughly in Moriggi, this book). PAR acknowledges and high- 
lights the dual role of the researcher as a scientist and social change agent, 
particularly in light of the need for urgent sustainability transformations 


(Wittmayer & Schapke, 2014; see also De La Rosa, this volume). 


Phase 2: Collaborative Workshop Design 


The concept of the workshop format was first described by Osborn in 
Applied Imagination (1953) in which he outlined methods for creative 
group problem-solving. From their inception, workshops were intended 
to spark imagination and collective creativity (Isaksen et al., 2010). 
Workshops were chosen as the arena for experimentation in part because 
the format is highly accessible to a range of participants, it requires a 
relatively low-time commitment on the part of participants, and it is a 
familiar, ‘safe’ structure, which is important when people are working 
outside of their comfort zones (Sol et al., 2013). 
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Each workshop was co-designed with a different constellation of 
collaborators (co-researchers, stakeholders, and practitioners). Co-design 
is understood here as a joint team effort to initiate, develop and imple- 
ment a participatory process. Although the workshops were different 
in terms of collaborators, size, participant profiles, content, and length, 
there were elements common to both. First, they were targeted towards 
people who already work in sustainability-related arenas and therefore 
the intent was vot to change participants’ minds or even to persuade or 
influence them, but instead help them access mindsets that they already 
value. Second, in order to set the stage for productive collaboration, each 
experiment began with a series of discussions around workshop goals and 
parameters, including personal goals, research goals, motivational goals 
(e.g., planetary health or ‘islands of sanity’) and participant-centred 
goals (i.e., what would be most useful and generative from the perspec- 
tive of targeted participants?). In each case, the final step was to design 
the overall workshop concept and the specific methods. Data collected 
from this phase consisted of meeting notes, workshop design drafts (that 
included goals for each activity), and detailed final agendas, together with 
guidelines for spoken scripts, room set-up, and materials. Still, the nature 
of collaboration is often ad hoc and messy, and the chaotic demands of 
practice often subsume tidy categories and intentionality of theory. 


Phase 3: Execution 


The execution phase included the actual set-up, production, and facil- 
itation of each event. Data collected included various documents, and 
artefacts were produced including presentations and notes, written 
instructions for participants, photographs, short video clips in some 
cases, and creative outputs/artefacts resulting from specific methods 
(collages, poems, etc.). 


> Margaret Wheatley (2017) proposes that whether or not humans can stem the tide towards 
unsustainability, we have the possibility to contribute to ‘islands of sanity’ that evoke the 
“conditions for our basic human qualities of generosity, contribution, community and love” 


(p. 8). 
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Phase 4: Reflection 


To reflect on the design process and resulting workshops, I drew 
from both practice-led research and art-based and qualitative methods. 
Practice-led research is widely used in the context of creative arts and 
performance studies. It employs iterative cycles of doing/creating and 
reflection (Candy, 2006) that contribute either to a body of theory or 
to a more pragmatic concept of social usefulness (Smith, 2009) or new 
knowledge gained (Mäkelä, 2007). The practitioner-researcher assesses 
the value and potential of a practical engagement in the world (i.e., the 
making of an object or a creative process) through reflection and eval- 
uation. In this case, the ‘practice’ consisted of the creative development 
and implementation of the workshops. Reflection consisted of discussion 
sessions with co-collaborators and participant-observers, and was also 
informed by end-of-session evaluations and follow-up questionnaires. It 
also involved extended periods of interaction with co-designers engaged 
in what Clifford Geertz (1998) terms ‘deep hanging out—spending 
formal and informal time together reviewing and revisiting insights and 
learnings again and again. 

AI also influenced the reflection process by focusing attention on what 
worked and what contributed to the successes and areas of vitality in the 
process of designing and executing the workshops (not, of course, to the 
exclusion of critical discernment—see Morrigi, this book). Finally, reflec- 
tion was supported by the process of synthesizing findings from both 
workshops into a toolkit and open-source database (reimginary.com) for 
researchers and practitioners, which describes each specific method and 
our overall approach in great detail (see Pearson et al., 2018; Pearson, 


n.d). 
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Sensitizing Concepts: Imaginative Leadership 
and Transformative Mindsets 


Ideas are as important as facts and nowhere is it evident that they are 
inducable from them. We need imagination not rules; intuition not tech- 
nique; warm ideas not cold facts; inventive people not conformists, fertile 
thinking not rigid rules to follow—Arthur P. Bochner (2009: 363) 


In 1954, Herbert Blumer argued for the value of ‘sensitizing concepts’ 
in social sciences research. In contrast to ‘definitive concepts’, sensitizing 
concepts “merely suggest directions along which to look...they rest on 
a general sense of what is relevant” (p. 7). In accordance with Blumer, 
this research was guided by the concept of the transformative imagination 
(Galafassi, 2018); this assumes that imagination, and therefore the arts, 
have an important role to play in sparking and strengthening people’s 
individual and collective capacity to create fundamentally new social- 
ecological systems. 

Both ‘imagination’ and ‘imaginaries’ shape our sense of reality and 
possibility as we encounter the world. Imagination can be understood 
as a social and individual cognitive process by which we are able to 
conceptualize something beyond that which is immediately in front of 
us. It is a capacity that enables us to envision fantastical scenarios, but 
also more pragmatic possibilities for both what could happen and what 
should happen in reality (Boettcher, 2020; Vadeboncoeur & Vellos, 2016). 
Imagination is central to human agency because it orients people to 
future possibilities that require actions in the present (Appadurai, 1996; 
Zittoun & Cerchia, 2013). At the same time, when people feel that a 
present situation is urgently untenable, it can stimulate a leap in their 
ability to imagine new scenarios, which then results in novel behaviours 
(Sannino, 2015). 

Imaginaries, on the other hand, are less process and more structured, 
existing as deep, often unconscious, symbolic matrices that filter and 
mediate our experience of the world. As Kagan (2017) describes it, 
“the imaginary is like a cognitive and cultural hummus from which 
more articulate cultural constructs such as visions, narratives, discourses 
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and utopias can grow and where they can take root” (p. 161). He 
points out that humans do not simply create and impose imaginaries on 
reality, but rather that they result from imaginative relational encoun- 
ters between humans and the rest of the ‘more-than-human’ world.® 
The term ‘social imaginary’ is therefore used to describe how groups 
of people collectively imagine and shape the parameters of society— 
in terms of aspirations and priorities and in terms of institutional and 
social structures (Taylor, 2004). Within the social imaginary, a plurality 
of paradoxical and conflicting interpretations or landscapes exists, but the 
overall sense of the possible is bounded by the scope of the imaginary. 

Grounded in the above, the concept of the transformative imagination 
(as used by Galafassi, 2018) is a way of describing how individuals and 
groups can alter the social imaginary (or evoke different dimensions of it) 
by activating fundamentally new ways of seeing, sensing, feeling, encoun- 
tering, and envisioning the world (Galafassi, 2018). Galafassi argues 
that transformative imagination supports change agency because it alters 
the underlying paradigms and worldviews that create the conditions for 
unsustainability. 

Use of the terms paradigm or worldview, however, often implies 
that people have one dominant and consistent perspective that they 
apply in all situations. On the contrary, individuals, like societies them- 
selves, are a plurality—not so coherent or consistent. Even if we have a 
strong, conscious preference for a particular worldview, the majority of 
people have multiple, often conflicting, conceptual frameworks (linked 
to different worldviews) that can be activated at any given time (Lakoff & 
Johnson, 1980). With this understanding, the term mindset is used here 
to describe a mental model or conceptual frame/metaphor that is trig- 
gered by a specific metaphorical stimulation. A specific mindset, when 
triggered, defines the overall ‘common sense’ regarding a specific situ- 
ation and therefore the scope of possibilities for decision-making and 
sense-making. Studies about norms (Ariely & Jones, 2008), framing 
(Lakoff & Johnson, 1980), and priming (Molden, 2014; Nijland, 2016), 


suggest that, depending on the circumstances and relevant frames or 


6 More-than-human (coined by Abram, 1996) is used to describe other biological beings (e.g., 
animals, plants, fungi) and non-animate natural systems or entities (e.g., rivers, mountains, 
ecosystems). 
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triggers, a different mindset, and therefore a different set of possibili- 
ties and norms, will arise, largely based on the way cognition is rooted 
in metaphorical thinking (Lakoff, 2010). It can be thought of as a pair 
of glasses that allows the wearer to see certain colours or opportunities 
more clearly. Therefore, transformative mindsets can be defined as specific 
cognitive lenses or frames that are helpful for orienting and motivating 
people specifically towards sustainability transformations (Pearson et al., 
2018). 

Emerging from this line of reasoning, I propose the concept of imag- 
inative leadership; this can be broadly defined as the ability to influence, 
evoke, or shape the mental models, metaphors, and cultural narratives 
that people (both self and others) use to make sense of the world. 
My conceptualization is influenced by Bourdieu’s (1991) understanding 
of symbolic power and Geertz’s understanding of culture as a semi- 
otic universe (1976). Lakoff (2010) makes two important points for 
understanding how imaginative leadership might support people’s trans- 
formative capacity: (a) the inner dimensions are not static and consistent, 
but rather subject to ongoing fluctuation and emergent dynamics related 
to changing external and internal stimuli (also see Nijland, 2016); and 
(b) repetition of a particular metaphorical frame actually physically 
strengthens the synapses of specific neural circuits related to a partic- 
ular ideological perspective (or mindset), which sets the parameters of 
possibility (in imagination and in action). Therefore, the imaginative 
leader develops the capacity to identify and evoke specific transformative 
mindsets (in both self and others) that activate conceptual frames with 
the potential to expand possibilities for transformative actions towards 
sustainability (see Pearson, 2021). 


Identifying Transformative Mindsets 


Creativity is an amoral capacity (Gardner, 1993; Katz, 2018): it can just 
as easily be used to design an astounding piece of machinery that destroys 
a forest as it can to spark a radical social-technical innovation that helps 
the forest and its inhabitants thrive. With this in mind, the methods 
used in the workshops were intended to evoke creativity for sustainability 
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transformations by incorporating triggering metaphors and ‘ideological 
language’ (Lakoff, 2010) linked to specific mindsets. Therefore, the ques- 
tion became: which mindsets and which metaphors have the potential to 
spark mutually beneficial relationships between (and within) the human 
and more-than-human realms? And then: how can we intentionally 
evoke, anchor, and strengthen these mindsets and metaphors (in this 
context, through creative methods and generative engagements)? 

During the exploration phase of the Action Hub, the co-design cohort 
identified a limited set of transformative mindsets (see Table 6.1) that was 
subsequently validated by the Imaginative Leadership co-designers. The 
list was derived via triangulation with input from literature, initial field- 
work (including expert interviews), and previous work experience related 
to sustainability transformations. It was not intended to be a definitive 
or comprehensive list of a// transformative mindsets, but rather provide 
a reasonable starting point for experimentation. In the post-event reflec- 
tion process, the conceptualization of these transformation mindsets was 
expanded and reconfigured, as presented in Section 6.4. 

The concept of regenerative sustainability (see Table 6.1) deserves 
particular emphasis, because although it is designated as a mindset, the 
co-designers of both workshops also considered it as an overarching 
normative aim of sustainability transformations. In regenerative sustain- 
ability, human activities have the potential to have positive, beneficial 
impacts on the biosphere and all of its inhabitants, which is distinct 
from discourses on sustainability that primarily emphasize attempts to 
minimize harm (Mang & Reed, 2020; Wahl, 2016). In fact, although 
the term sustainability is ubiquitous in academic literature, policy, and 
popular culture, its usefulness in supporting the scale of social transfor- 
mation required by the complexity and urgency of global challenges is 
contested (Wahl, 2016). Herbert Girardet of the World Futures Council, 
for example, argues that the word sustainability is inadequate, and that 
regeneration or regenerative development is both a more realistic and a 
more compelling paradigm (Girardet, 2014). 
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Table 6.1 Summary of the first iteration of ‘transformative mindsets’ that 
informed the design of the workshops and methods 


Mindset 


Regenerative Sustainability 


Sense of Time 


More-than-Human Perspectives 


Care for Place 


Complexity/ Uncertainty 


Core Concept 


The possibility that human activity could 
increase the biodiversity and health of 
social-ecological systems, as distinct 
from minimizing ecological or social 
harm (Mang & Reed, 2020; Wahl, 2016) 

The ability to consider longer 
perspectives (both past and future) 
and multiple time-scales have the 
potential to change the way of 
conceptualizing both problems and 
solutions (Boylston, 2019; Macy & 
Brown, 2014; Stewart, 2020) 

De-centring anthropocentrism through 
imaginative consideration of 
‘more-than-human’ (Abrams, 1996; 
Macy & Brown, 2014) perspectives, 
including biological beings (e.g., 
animals, plants, fungi) and 
non-animate natural systems or entities 
(e.g., rivers, mountains, ecosystems) 

Developing a sense of willing 
responsibility and caring for specific 
places, and with that an emotional 
connection (Altman & Low, 1992; 
McEwan & Goodman, 2010) 

Sensitization to the reality of dynamic 
complex systems and problems requires 
an openness to uncertainty and a 
willingness to experiment (Hollings, 
2004; Kagan, 2011, 2017) 


Note See Fig. 2 and table 3 in section xx for revised list 


Source Own conceptualization (CCBY) 


Putting Theory in to Practice: Designing 
and Facilitating Creative Methods 
for Transformative Engagement 


Art is an adventure playground of the heart, where we can explore, 
discover, share and become who we are, in relative safety, alone and 
together—Francois Matarasso (2019: 43) 
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To give context to the reflections and insights that follow, here I return 
to the process of designing and executing the two workshops. Some 
decisions made in the design and execution of the Action Hub carried 
over to the Imaginative Leadership, so are covered in more detail in the 
description of the former. 


Action Hub: Arts-based Methods for Transformative 
Design 


The cohort of co-designers for the Action Hub originally came together 
around a shared academic interest in theory and methodologies related 
to creative methods, but we also shared a more personal interest in using 
methods that make us (and our research participants) feel ‘energized’ 
and ‘inspired’. Our collective objective was to put theory into practice 
and experiment ‘exuberantly’. We were also motivated to share practical 
applications of our research that change-makers, action-researchers, and 
local leaders could use in their work. 

As a first step for organizing our design, we collectively chose the 
change management framework of Theory U (see Scharmer, 2009) to 
structure the workshop (see Fig. 6.1 below). We selected Theory U 
for many reasons—expedient, intuitive, and logical. Expediently, it was 
already familiar to the co-design cohort; intuitively, it is easy to under- 
stand, communicate, and use even in its simplest form (as described 
here); and logically, it is backed by academic and philosophical rigour 
and the layers and nuances of the theory resonated with our overall Al 
and PAR approach. Moreover, Theory U balances a clear linear structure 
with space for iterative looping, for spontaneity, and for indeterminacy. 
In several of the expert interviews, practitioners emphasized that estab- 
lishing a stable, predictable framework for facilitation processes can help 
participants to leave their comfort zones and engage with unorthodox 
practices. It can also help consolidate outcomes and transitions into 
action. Leaving space for indeterminacy, on the other hand, is vital for 
cultivating serendipity, intuition, and lateral thinking, and therefore for 
sparking creativity, ‘generative engagement’, and new ways of perceiving. 
Theory U also highlights a balance between interpersonal processes of 
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CONVENE 


Welcome participants 
and create a collaborative 
atmosphere 


HARVEST 


Consolidate insights 
and clarify steps for 
further action 


OBSERVE 


Observe the issues at 
hand from multiple 


perspectives 


ACT 


Define clear principles 
and move towards 
actualization 


REFLECT 


Step back and re-connect 
to deepest values and 
motivations 


Fig. 6.1 Theory U process of observing, reflecting, acting, harvesting (Source 
Pearson et al. [2018] as adapted from Scharmer [2009]) 


collaboration and individual or introspective processes of reflection. It 
acknowledges the importance and role of emotional intelligence and 
values, and is explicitly intended to open spaces of possibility, or in 
Scharmer’s terms ‘seeing with fresh eyes’ and ‘sensing the field’. Theory U 
also includes a phase for reflecting,’ or ‘presencing’. This creates time for 
participants to intuitively connect with their deepest values and motiva- 
tions; this is often missing from academic, community, governance, and 
corporate work on sustainability issues. Scharmer (2009) refers to this as 
‘the blind spot of leadership’. 

In parallel with anchoring our design process in a clear structure, 
we identified key transformative mindsets (Table 6.1) that would be 
woven into our methods design and overall approach. To demonstrate 
the practical application of the methods, we decided to focus on three 
different specific design challenges (Table 6.2) based on real cases that 
were familiar to the co-designers. Next, before choosing, adapting, and 


7 Note: As a strategic decision for communicating clearly and accessibly to our target audiences, 
we chose to change the term ‘presencing’ used by Scharmer (2009) and the Theory U practice 
community) to ‘reflecting’ to describe the bottom of the U. 
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Table 6.2 Design challenges and stimulating questions: Action Hub 


Design Challenge 
(1) Dismissed Military 


Description 


Bottom-up cultural, 


Guiding Question 


(Group A) How can we 


Area in Italy economic, and 
ecological regeneration 
of a dismissed military 


area in Northern Italy 


(2) Abandoned 
Farmstead in the 
Netherlands 


Re-imagining the 
potential uses of an 
abandoned farm in 
Overijssel, The 
Netherlands 


imagine the distant 
future? 


(Group B) How can the 
dismissed military area 
include 
more-than-human 
perspectives? 

(Group A) How can the 
farm regeneration 
project include 
more-than-human 
perspectives? 


(Group B) How is a farm 
like a church? 

How can the new town 
square incorporate 
more-than-human 
perspectives? 


(3) Moving the city 
centre in Kiruna 
Sweden 


Moving and re-designing 
a new city centre in 
Kiruna Sweden due to 
the expansion of 
mining operations 


Note Challenges 1 and 2 were split into two groups with different guiding 
questions. Challenge 3 was addressed by only one group 
Source Own conceptualization (CCBY) 


designing specific methods, we identified the overall goals and stimu- 
lating questions related to each design challenge, and each phase of the 
Theory U. Eventually, we settled on a design that enabled 5 small groups 
of 4—6 people to follow a set structure in terms of timing, but within 
the context of different pre-prepared design challenges, different stimu- 
lating questions, employing different creative methods, and emphasizing 
different transformative mindsets within each group. 

The creative methods were then designed with the intention to root 
and anchor transformative mindsets via sticky metaphors and multi- 
sensory experiential learning, making them more auto-accessible and 
increasing participants’ self-efficacy. At the same time the methods 
were intended for uptake by the participants—to support them in 
using creative methods (based in transformative mindsets) in their own 
research and work. 
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To illustrate the workshop in more concrete terms, Table 6.3 outlines 
the Dismissed Military Area challenge, including the methods used 
and the related transformative mindsets. Figure 6.2 shows some of the 
methods in action. 

In the execution phase, we made sure that materials were well- 
organized for smooth transitions between activities, that instructions 
were available verbally and in writing, and that the room was aesthet- 
ically pleasing and had a welcoming atmosphere. We used nature-based 
images and objects (e.g., flowers, pinecones, rocks) to stimulate a sense 
of biophilia. 

In order to get feedback on the workshop, three academic colleagues 
acted as participant-observers in the smaller groups and reported back 
their observations. In addition, each of the table facilitators reported on 
their experience and the ‘harvest’ with their respective participant groups, 
and we sent out a follow-up survey. Overall, the feedback was over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic, with some small technical suggestions (more 
time being the primary request) and ideas for further experimentation, 
such as putting more emphasis on establishing trusting group dynamics. 


Imaginative Leadership: Co-producing with Nature 
and Communities (for Frontline Staff in Welsh 
Government) 


Wales has been a global leader in creating leading-edge policy agendas 
to support sustainability transformations (Jones et al., 2020), and many 
people are now working to figure out how to accelerate implementation 
in various arenas (see Giambartolomei et al., this book). The co-designers 
of the Imaginative Leadership workshop were all interested in supporting 
the Welsh agenda, specifically with leadership development in the Welsh 
Government. 

As with the development of the Action Hub, before designing specific 
methods, we started with the overall objectives of the workshop from the 
perspective of the participants and different participating stakeholders. 
We aimed to (a) introduce the concept of creative methods and trans- 
formative mindsets, (b) demonstrate the use (and usefulness) of specific 
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Fig. 6.2 Photographs from Action Hub (Source Photographs taken by Action 
Hub co-designers with permission) 


creative methods for uptake by participants to employ in their own 
projects, and (c) provide the opportunity for participants to work on 
actual challenges from their work through the lens of specific transforma- 
tive mindsets. With consensus from the Imaginative Leadership co-design 
group, the structure of Theory U was carried over from the Action Hub. 

We used a hypothetical design challenge based on the town of 
Treherbert in Wales, which the local co-designers identified as emblem- 
atic of communities whose economic livelihood used to depend on the 
now-defunct mining sector. In the post-mining era, many towns and 
villages have struggled to re-invent themselves and re-define economic 
(and ecological) well-being for themselves. For the first half of the 
day, the workshop design focused on re-framing possible futures for 
Treherbert, evoking an expanded sense of time and more-than-human 
perspectives, using methods such as the Timeline of Transformation, 
Storytelling, and Inviting More-Than-human Stakeholders (Pearson 
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et al., 2018). For the second half of the day, building on these new 
perspectives, we structured a form of peer-to-peer mentoring that looked 
at specific challenges faced by participants, while still including more- 
than-human stakeholders. 

The Action Hub event venue was predetermined, but for Imagina- 
tive Leadership we were able to choose the locations. Based on her 
experience in place-responsive performative arts and sustainability, the 
artist/facilitator emphasized the importance of establishing relationality 
between the physical space of the workshop (including its history and 
its symbolic/cultural dimensions) and the design and methodology of 
the workshop. We looked for spaces that had access to nature, that 
aligned with our sustainability values (i.e., minimal disposable plas- 
tics, availability of sustainability produced food), and that had some 
cultural/symbolic significance. Once again, we put attention on creating 
a warm, welcoming ambiance in setting up the room. We also provided 
a participant workbook that included instructions for each method, key 
references, and space to take notes. 

Feedback from participants was gathered during the harvesting phase 
of the event and was, again, overwhelmingly enthusiastic. Co-designers 
and two colleagues acted as participant-observers, and I subsequently 
conducted follow-up interviews (together with many informal conver- 
sations) with co-designers in the months following the workshop. 


Acknowledging Limits 


Here I highlight three decisions that limited the scope of these exper- 
iments in substantive ways. First, the duration of the workshops was 
limited to 90 minutes and a full day respectively, with no follow-up 
or ongoing engagement. This was due to the constraints of the context 
in which the research took place, and was not an intentional part of 
the design. Sustained generative engagements, such as extended ongoing 
training in which people meet regularly over a longer period of time 
or multi-day intensive ‘collective artist residencies’ (Eernstman et al., 
2021), could involve more iterative processes and yield rich data and 
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more detailed insights about the potential of creative methods to support 
transformative mindsets. 

Second, this research was deliberately focused on increasing the self- 
efficacy and leadership capacity of people already engaged with sustain- 
ability. This decision stemmed from my research parameters, but also 
from ethical and practical considerations. Ethically, there is a fine line 
between persuasion and manipulation (Noggle, 2020), which I preferred 
not to approach, and, practically, within the short time scope of the 
engagements, starting from a place of common understanding and 
shared values saved time and effort in terms of setting the ground- 
work for willing and enthusiastic participation. In the future, it would 
be interesting to invite people with less familiarity or commitment to 
sustainability issues to experiment with some of these practices. 

Third was the decision to avoid controversial topics or areas of conflict 
and avoid processes of decision-making. This was intentional; it allowed 
for a relatively simplistic approach to designing and facilitating the work- 
shops and enabled us to focus on developing our concept of using 
creative methods to support/spark transformative mindsets. Moreover, 
it was not realistic or appropriate to surface deeper, potentially trau- 
matic issues given the time constraints. Within different parameters, 
however, creative methods that are rooted in the deeper common values 
of participants have the potential to engage generativity with the reality 
of conflict, power-dynamics, eco-anxiety, and other hidden dimensions 
such as conflicting goals, values, and agendas (e.g., the value of surfacing 
conflict in social learning for sustainability, Wals & Heymann, 2004). 


Putting Practice into Theory: Another Look 
at Transformative Mindsets for Imaginative 
Leadership 


The initial list of transformative mindsets, while incomplete, provided 
a jumping off point for experimentation. Upon revisiting them during 
the post-workshop reflection process, both co-design cohorts agreed that 
they were indeed useful and valuable and that they stretched our own 
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creativity and transformative imagination. They supported our novel 
approach to facilitating generative engagements rooted in creativity for 
transformations towards regenerative sustainability. At the same time, 
we identified areas for fine-tuning and some gaps. The revised list (see 
Fig. 6.3) proposes a new starting point for further experimentation and 
the expansion of a framework for supporting imaginative leadership 
through generative engagements and creative methods. Notably, the list, 
as it is presented here, is meant for uptake in the field, and is therefore 
framed for simplicity and clarity with the lay reader in mind. Moreover, 
it is with humility that I emphasize that each of these mindsets has been 
studied extensively across disciplines and each represents a vast arena 
of interconnected literature; they have been framed in many different 
ways in literature and in practice. In accordance with the parameters of 
this chapter, the following discussion represents only a brief and limited 


TRANSFORMATIVE MINDSETS FOR REGENERATIVE SUSTAINABILITY 


PRELIMINARY REVISED 
(1) Regenerative Sustainability — (1) Regenerative Sustainability 
(2) Sense of Time > (2) Sense of Time 


(3) More-than-human Perspectives —————————»_ (3) More-than-human Insights 
(4) Care for Place pu; (4) Place-based 
(5) Complexity/Uncertainty (5) Expanded Spheres of Caring 
(6) Dynamic Complexity 
(7) Uncertainty 
(8) Holistic Approach 
(9) Intersectionality 


Fig. 6.3 Revised list of transformative mindsets (Source Own conceptualization 
[CCBY]) 
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summary of each (for a more detailed account of each, see Pearson, 
2021); 

First, regenerative sustainability (1) was validated by both co-designers 
and participants as a foundational concept for imaginative leadership. As 
a normative aim and as a transformative mindset, it represents a genera- 
tive evolution in the concept and application of sustainability (Mang & 
Reed, 2020; Wahl, 2016). The importance of sense of time and consid- 
eration of more-than-human perspectives were also confirmed. Although 
participants worked in the field of sustainability, in general they found 
it challenging to imagine 100 years or even 20 years into the future 
and they appreciated the chance to reflect through the lens of multiple 
time-scales. Likewise, people valued the opportunity to engage with 
the design challenges and their own projects through an imaginatively 
more-than-human lens. 

The more-than-human can be considered empathically and ethically 
(Abrams, 1996; de La Bellacasa, 2017), in planning and decision-making 
(Macy & Brown, 2014) and from a legal rights-of-nature perspective 
(Boyd, 2017), but also more instrumentally as inspiration for innovation. 
The practice of biomimicry (Benyus, 1997), for example, aims to learn 
from and appreciate the design intelligence (“3.8 billion years of research 
and development”) inherent in natural systems as input for innova- 
tions, not only for technology and infrastructure, but also for social and 
economic innovations (i.e., what could an economic system learn from a 
forest?). The term more-than-human perspectives’ was therefore modified 
to the more expansive term more-than-human ‘insights’ (3). 

The mindset of caring for place in the initial list was indeed a useful 
lens for designing methods that evoke an emotional, sensory connec- 
tion to specific places. Upon reflection, however, caring as a stand-alone 
concept was woven into so many dimensions of the design process that 
it emerged as foundational to our approach on multiple levels. There- 
fore, we split this mindset into its two components: place-based (4) 
and expanded spheres of care (5). A place-based \ens (see Massey, 2015) 
emphasizes an attentiveness to the specificity, assemblage of relation- 
ships, and the ‘situatedness’ of what makes a place a place (biophysical, 
symbolic, cultural, relational, etc.); places are ‘where things happen’ 
in terms of sustainability transformations (Horlings et al., 2020). It 
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also implies a felt mutuality or attachment; this can be both affec- 
tive/emotional (Altman & Low, 1992; McEwan & Goodman, 2010) 
and pragmatic, appreciating our (inter) dependence with tangible and 
intangible place-based resources, for example (Horlings et al., 2020). 

Expanded spheres of care (5) highlights both an expanding circle 
(Singer, 1981/2011) of ethical concern (who is being cared for) and 
the attitudes and practices for expressing care (i.e., How to care). The 
expanded sphere moves beyond self and immediate kin to include 
humans ‘others’, the more-than-human, and even future (and past) 
generations. A broad scope of caring is seen as an essential compo- 
nent of leadership for regenerative sustainability (see Schein, 2017 for 
an overview of the caring/ecological worldview). In terms of attitudes 
and practices, during the workshops we aimed to be attentive to and 
inclusive of diverse (and overlooked) voices and perspectives and to 
respectfully support the physical and mental well-being of participants 
(and co-designers). Notably, we observed the value of a caring intention- 
ality in designing the workshop ‘container’, i.e., the physical place (from 
acoustics to aesthetics to temperature and light), the relationality among 
the participants and facilitators, and other, often ‘invisible’ supportive 
elements such as the food or even the organization of materials. 

In our initial list, complexity and uncertainty were considered as one 
mindset. Both were present and played important roles in shaping our 
approach, but in practice they were quite distinct. Much has been written 
about how the ability to respond to dynamic complexity? (5) is an under- 
developed capacity (Kagan, 2011; Schein, 2017). Complex adaptive 
living systems (a watershed for example) are often not predictable or 
rationally knowable in terms of observable relationality between cause 
and effect as they are in ‘complicated’ mechanistic systems (Burns et al., 
2015; Holling, 2004); they therefore require a probing and experimental 


approach to problem solving. In conceptualizing complex living systems, 


8 Moriggi et al. (2020) propose an in-depth framework of caring in relation to sustainability 
transformations that includes ethically informed practices, emotional awareness, and relational 
response-ability (Haraway, 2016) i.e., the ability to responsibility respond to the context at 
hand. 

? Burns et al. (2015), for example, identify complex living systems as an overarching paradigm 
in sustainability leadership (in opposition to the Newtonian mechanistic worldview). 
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queer ecology adds another dimension, in which diversity is appreciated, 
and essentializing or reductionist categories placed on self and others 
are problematized (‘freaked out’), and instead considered more fluidly 
(Kagan, 2011, 2017). 

Uncertainty (6), on the other hand, can be thought of as an essen- 
tial attitude in the face of complexity. The capacity to be open to 
‘not knowing’ emerged as a golden thread frequently emphasized by 
practitioners, artists, participants, and the co-designers in both projects 
and in literature (see Kagan, 2017). It can be linked to the ability to 
look at problems through new imaginative perspectives (e.g., more-than- 
human), to weakening the static hierarchy of the expert/audience duality, 
to opening the scope of possibilities for action, to communicating in new 
ways, and to re-defining constellations of collaboration (Arora, 2019; 
Clampitt et al., 2001; Kagan, 2017). Uncertainty can also be charac- 
terized as ‘beginners mind’; this has been central to many mindfulness 
traditions and, in modern applications, has been applied widely, for 
example in diagnosis and care in medical practices (Epstein, 2003) and 
in pedagogy (Kochhar-Lindgren, 2001). In contrast to a static destina- 
tion, Kagan (2011) frames sustainability as a dynamic ‘search process’, 
emphasizing that people do not fully understand complex living systems, 
or even what a regenerative or sustainable society should or could look 
like in the future. 

In addition to revising the original list of transformative mindsets, 
during the design, execution, and reflection processes two key gaps 
became evident. First, was the importance of a holistic approach (7) to 
knowledge, places, and people. A holistic approach takes into account 
context and relationality, including historical, biophysical, cultural, 
social, psychological, and symbolic dimensions; it acknowledges both 
the embeddedness and embodiedness of both social imaginaries and 
physical realities (Haraway, 2016).'° Through this lens, knowledge must 
be grounded in context and specific places (Horlings et al., 2020). 
Importantly, all participants (in the broadest sense possible) were consid- 
ered with a ‘whole-person approach’ that considered their well-being, 


10 See Warm Data Lab (n.d) for a promising approach to addressing the deep relationality and 
complexity inherent in social science research. 
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thoughts, emotions, motivations, perceptions of place, and constella- 
tion of relationships through time.'! From a holistic perspective, the 
methods themselves were embedded in the context of the process (or 
the ‘container’). A holistic approach can be woven into the fabric of 
an event, as demonstrated in the process of incorporating a relational 
response to our event location in Imaginative Leadership.'* In addition, 
the twin concepts of mutuality and interdependence are vital to a holistic 
approach and they were emphasized repeatedly in our design process 
from a philosophical perspective. Notably, we did not link the concept 
of interdependence to specific methods—perhaps because it was not a 
part of the initial list. The concept of interdependence has long roots in 
indigenous and non-occidental philosophies, knowledge, and worldviews 
(Avalos Cisneros, 2015), but has only more recently been mainstreamed 
in western positivist sciences such as ecology (Callenbach, 2008). 

The second gap that we identified was a mindset of intersection- 
ality (8); this is not only foundational for supporting transformational 
change, but must also be explicitly highlighted. It is crucial to strengthen 
our collective and individual conceptual frames that connect social 
issues, such as racism, gender issues, wealth inequality, colonialism, or 
oppressive violence and dominance-based power dynamics with issues of 
ecological destruction and degradation.'!* Moving away from an anthro- 
pocentric perspective can help to disrupt default assumptions about 
humans’ right to dominate other species (as in the workshops described 
in this chapter), but within the scope of our workshops and methods, we 
did not address the topic directly. Indeed, there is potential for exploring 
and surfacing these connections with a guided application of creative 
methods within the conceptual framework of imaginative leadership. For 
a critical literature review on intersectionality and sustainability educa- 
tion see Maina-Okori et al. (2018), an intersectional perspective on 


11 Whole person approach’ has been applied in many contexts, such as medical care (Thomas 
et al., 2018) and pedagogy (Fadeeva et al., 2010). 

12 Tt also points to research about the way metaphors can be embodied, or grounded in physical 
environments. 

13 Environmental racism and the genocide of indigenous people, for example, cannot, in reality, 
be separated from the so-called ‘ecological dimensions’ of unsustainability, such as biodiversity 
loss and pollution/degradation of natural environments. 
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climate change see Kaijser and Kronsell (2014), and reflection on inter- 
sectionality in light of the life and murder of Berta Caceres see Méndez 
(2018). 

The revised list of mindsets is summarized in Table 6.4, together with a 
short statement of key transformative aspects and suggestions for further 
reading. 


Table 6.4 Revised transformative mindsets 
Mindset Transformative Aspect 


(1) Regenerative Sustainability From minimizing harm to generating 
resilience and vitality for the biosphere 
and its inhabitants (Mang & Reed, 2020; 
Wahl, 2016) 

(2) Sense of Time From chronic short-termism, to an 
expanded ability to think in multiple 
time-scales, especially incorporating 
long-term perspectives (Macy & Brown, 
2014; Boylston, 2019; Steward, 2020) 

(3) More-than-human Insights From anthropocentrism to attentively, 
imaginatively, and ethically including 
more-than-human perspectives in 
processes of knowledge co-creation 
(Abrams, 1996; Benyus, 1997; Boyd, 
2017; de La Bellacasa, 2017) 

(4) Place-based From universalist approaches to 
‘emplacement’'—grounded and 
contextualized and emerging from a 
relational approach to place-specificity 
(Massey, 2005; Macnamara, 2012; 
Horlings et al., 2020) 

(5) Expanded Spheres of Care Expanded spheres of ethical concern for 
humans, places, and our ecological 
selves (de La Bellacasa, 2017; Moriggi 
et al., 2020; Schein, 2017; Singer, 
1981/2011; Haraway, 2016) 

(6) Dynamic Complexity Limitations of mechanistic mindset for 
problem solving and knowledge 
creation; De-essentializing living systems, 
diversity and queer conviviality 
(Boylston, 2019; Burns et al., 2015; 
Holling, 2004; Kagan, 2011, 2017) 


(continued) 
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Table 6.4 (continued) 
Mindset Transformative Aspect 


(7) Uncertainty From a ‘need-to-know’ model of expertise 
to comfortability with not knowing; 
framing sustainability as ‘a search 
process’ instead of a destination (Arora, 
2019; Kagan, 2017; Clampitt et al., 2001; 
Epstein, 2003; Kochhar-Lindgren, 2001) 

(8) Holistic Approach From abstracted, to embedded (physically, 
relationally, and semiotically), situated 
and contextual (often place-based), and 
interdependent (from 
compartmentalization to mutuality). 
Includes a ‘whole-person’ approach to 
design and facilitation (Avalos Cisneros, 
2015; Callenbach, 2008; Fadeeva et al., 
2010; Haraway, 2016; Thomas et al., 
2018) 

(9) Intersectionality The way humans interact with other 
species and the biosphere with violence 
and extractive motivations is intertwined 
with dysfunctions in intra-human 
dynamics (Kaijser & Kronsell, 2014; 
Maina-Okori et al., 2018; Méndez, 2018) 


Source Own conceptualization (CCBY) 


Conclusion 


The survival of civilization and the well-being of humankind in the future 
will require a dramatic shift in the dominant cultures of global society—a 
veritable cultural renaissance—Boyden (2001: 112) 


The poet, philosopher, artist, and storyteller in each of us shape our 
sense of what is important, worthwhile, and possible. When we are 
touched and moved by the emotional resonance or compelling aesthetic 
of an artistic endeavour, new pathways emerge in the landscapes of 
our imagination, which counters the stifling, fatalistic perception that 
‘there is no alternative’. Within the broad landscape of our collective 
social imaginary, specific worldviews, metaphors, and mental models 
invisibly “channel attention, filter information, categorize experience, 
anchor interpretation, orient learning, establish moods, secrete norms, 
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and legitimates narratives, ideologies, and power structures” (Gladwin 
et al., 1997, p. 245). In fact, the structures, institutions, and technolo- 
gies created and deployed by a society reflect its culture, its worldview, 
and how it understands and engages with natural and more-than-human 
systems (Mang & Reed, 2020). Imaginative leadership through the 
arts can nourish a cultural renaissance towards regenerative sustain- 
ability by sparking new stories, metaphors, and practices that support 
transformative mindsets and open new spaces of possibility. 

The design of generative engagements that employ creative methods, 
which are consciously and explicitly linked to transformative mind- 
sets, is one arena among many for playful experimentation. It is worth 
re-emphasizing that because mindsets are not constant, the point of 
this experimentation is to practice deliberately evoking specific mindsets, 
based on people’s own values. 

The loose experimental nature of the learning process recounted in 
this chapter leaves significant room for future exploration and discovery. 
The revised list of transformative mindsets reflects the direct experience 
of the co-designers and is intended to act as a starting point for the 
next iteration of exploration and experimentation with creative methods, 
the transformative imagination, and the development of imaginative 
leadership. Future research could more fully consider: 


e the quality and typologies of participation during the design process 
and during the event; 

e the role of the ‘container’ and how it connects to a holistic approach 
and a deep commitment to caring as practice; 

e the validity, interpretation, and range of transformative mindsets could 
be co-explored and contextualized with participants or compared with 
other aligned frameworks. 


On one hand, it would be interesting to design a research experi- 
ment that looks at the influence of specific mindsets on tangible design 
outcomes in processes of planning or the design of specific initiatives. On 
the other, it could be fruitful to problematize and explore the instrumen- 
talism of creative approaches and the focus on solution-oriented strategic 
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development, in contrast to more open-ended and ontological explo- 
rations. Creative methods are certainly not a panacea and they can be 
applied more or less skilfully, and used more or less appropriately in 
different contexts, for different aims; it would certainly be illuminating 
to look in more depth at how and when creative methods fail or even 
backfire and increase resistance and conflict (see van der Vaart et al., 
2019). 

Although sustainability is an ongoing ‘search process’ (Kagan, 2011) 
rooted in productive uncertainty, transformations towards just and 
ecologically healthy societies will always involve a reflection on what 
we value, accept, reject, love, care for, are passionate about, what we 
find just, fair, and sensible. They are also shaped and constrained by 
path-dependent contexts and systemic structures and accepted norms. 
As Herbert Marcuse has said: “The truth of art lies in its power to break 
the monopoly of established reality to define what is real...Art cannot 
change the world, but it can contribute to changing the conscious- 
ness and drives of the men and women who could change the world” 


(Marcuse, 1978: 9/33). 
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Insights and Inspiration from Explorative 
Research into the Impacts 
of a Community Arts Project 


Gwenda Van der Vaart 


Introduction 


For researchers focusing on the question of how communities can be 
strengthened for a more sustainable future, working at the crossroads 
of science, arts and society can provide interesting opportunities. Not 
surprisingly, an increase of academic work related to this intersection 
can be witnessed (e.g., Brice & Fernández Arconada, 2018; Coemans & 
Hannes, 2017; Hawkins, 2011). There are several types of relationships 
between the fields of arts and science. Wang et al., (2017, p. 6), for 
instance, distinguish between “research about art, art as research, and 
art in research”. As this book demonstrates, researchers interested in 
resourceful and resilient community practices use a variety of creative 
and/or arts-based methods in their work. In this context though, looking 
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at artistic practices themselves can also provide valuable insights for such 
researchers in order to learn more about ways in which communities can 
be strengthened. 

Over the past decades, an expansion from the arts beyond galleries into 
society took place, with artists actively engaging with particular social 
contexts (Brice & Fernandez Arconada, 2018). Various terms are adopted 
in this context, such as community-based art, socially engaged art, site- 
specific art, social practice, dialogic art, interventionist art, contextual 
art, and collaborative art (Bishop, 2012; Simoniti, 2018). The objectives 
and output of artists involved in this kind of art vary enormously, but, as 
Bishop (2006, p. 179) notes, they all share “a belief in the empowering 
creativity of collective action and shared ideas”. In line with this, there 
are many examples of artists who actively work with communities and 
aim, through their work, to contribute to that community (Guetzkow, 
2002; Matarasso, 2007). 

Recently, there has also been increasing attention for and recognition 
of the role artists can play in contributing to a community’s resilience 
specifically. Neal (2015), for instance, argues that artists play a crucial 
role in rethinking the future and can help to reinvent and reimagine our 
world. She regards artists as ‘agents of change’, whom: 


can be circuit breakers of tragedy, surprising people with alternative ways 
of seeing, jolting them awake from denial and speeding up a public 
process of seeing and feeling the “truth” of climate change [...] opening 
possibilities for change and renewal. (p. 7) 


For communities that want to develop themselves towards a more 
sustainable future, especially community arts projects (in which an artist 
actively works together with the community members) appear to hold 
much potential (see Anwar McHenry, 2011; Burnell, 2012; Derrett, 
2008; Mulligan et al., 2006; Stocker & Kennedy, 2011; Van der Vaart, 
2018). Ferreira and Duxbury (2017, p. 46) note that participation in 
the arts “can be a powerful driver for individual and collective capacity 
to (individually and collectively) rethink values, norms, and behavioural 
conducts”. Horlings (2017, p. 137) explains that these relate to the 
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‘ 


“inner dimension of sustainability” that, next to practical behaviour and 
politics, accelerates change towards sustainability. 

In addition, community arts projects can contribute to a community’s 
resilience because of their ability to enhance links between commu- 
nity members, their community and the wider surroundings. Subse- 
quently, this can stimulate people’s willingness as well as ability to work 
together for a common good, and empower them to engage in other 
types of civic activities to protect and pursue their collective interests 
(Anwar McHenry, 2011; Derrett, 2008; Larsen et al., 2004). In this 
context, McCarthy et al. (2004) speak of the role the arts can play 
in building a community’s ‘organizational capacity’. According to their 
literature review on the benefits of the arts at the community level, 
this is stimulated in three ways, by: developing local arts groups and 
leaders, promoting cooperation among arts and non-arts groups, and 
“the more general process of people organizing and getting involved in 
civic institutions and volunteer associations” (p. 14). 

This chapter takes as its empirical focus one such community arts 
project: the theatre-trilogy Grutte Pier. This project took place in the 
Frisian village Kimswerd, the Netherlands, between 2014 and 2018. The 
chapter reflects on an explorative research project into the impact of this 
community arts project on the village of Kimswerd. By discussing what 
researching such artistic practices can bring, the chapter draws wider 
lessons for researchers interested in community engagement, place-based 
action, and community resilience. 

The chapter is structured as follows: first, more background on the 
relationship between the arts and community resilience is provided and 
concerns related to evaluating the impacts of community arts projects are 
discussed. Then the Grutte Pier community arts project and the research 
project are further introduced. The next sections first provide a reflection 
on researching such an artistic practice, and then summarize and reflect 
on the reported impacts of the Grutte Pier project on the community 
of Kimswerd. The chapter finishes with a discussion and conclusions on 
what researching community arts projects can bring to researchers inter- 
ested in achieving meaningful change in communities in order to prepare 
them for a more sustainable future. 
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Community Resilience and the Arts 


When you are interested in the sustainable development of communities, 
it is nearly impossible to avoid encountering the concept of resilience. 
Over the past decades, despite attracting sustained critique by some (see, 
e.g., Kaika, 2017; Porter & Davoudi, 2012), this term has become widely 
used in both academia and practice in order to discuss how communi- 
ties can cope with the changes and uncertainties they face (Pendall et al., 
2010; Revell & Dinnie, 2020; White & O'Hare, 2014). The concept of 
resilience is put in the spotlight even more because of the increasingly 
louder calls for transformative, sustainable change in light of current 
pressing global issues such as climate change, but also the COVID-19 
pandemic, that underscores the current unsustainable system. 

There is a wide variety of interpretations of resilience to be found 
in the literature (see, e.g., Davoudi, 2012; Hutter & Kuhlicke, 2013; 
Pendall et al., 2010). At its base though, when linked to communities, 
an evolutionary understanding of resilience revolves around the question 
of how communities can shape and respond to the challenges they face in 
order to achieve a better future (see Davoudi, 2012). Resilient communi- 
ties are considered as being able to utilize and develop their resources to 
respond and adapt to challenges as well as opportunities that are brought 
about by changes (Revell & Dinnie, 2020). 

Several scholars stress that the everyday lifeworld and local knowledge 
of communities should be incorporated when planning for commu- 
nity resilience (see, e.g., Steiner & Markantoni, 2013). Traditionally, 
however, “the majority of work in the burgeoning field of resilience 
[...] has not been grounded within the everyday practices of commu- 
nities of policy and practice” (Coaffee, 2013, p. 327). Top-down, 
managerialist approaches to resilience raise certain questions, as Brice 
and Fernández Arconada (2018, p. 225) rightfully point out: how are 
resilience objectives identified and achieved? And “by what methods 
[can] these initiatives [...] be kept relevant to specific places and specific 
communities”? 

In light of the above, turning to community arts holds much potential. 
In using the term community arts, it is referred to as “a collective method 
of art-making, engaging professional artists and self-defined communities 
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through collaborative artistic expression” (Ontario Arts Council, 1998, 
p. 7). This art form fundamentally depends on actively engaging people 
in the creative process and, therefore, unlocks their everyday, lived experi- 
ences. This aligns with resilience policies that are directed towards smaller 
spatial scales and everyday activities (Coaffee, 2013), and can help to 
take the specific socio-spatial context of a community into account (see 
also Christopherson et al., 2010; Hutter & Kuhlicke, 2013; O’Hare & 
White, 2013). 


Evaluating Impact 


As noted, community arts projects can provide valuable insights and 
inspiration to researchers interested in community engagement, place- 
based action, and community resilience. However, when researching such 
artistic practices to assess their impact, certain issues are at stake. 

First, when looking at the value of such projects for community 
resilience, it is important to realize that they are not a panacea. Positive 
outcomes of community arts projects cannot be taken for granted and 
projects can also have negative outcomes. As Matarasso (1997, p. 75) 
already noted in his classic work Use or Ornament?: “the arts are not 
fast-food, predictable in content in every place and on every occasion’. 
Therefore, a nuanced perspective on the effects of the arts is required (see 
also McCarthy & Jinnett, 2001; Mulligan et al., 2006). Moreover, in the 
literature, potential barriers to engaging in the arts are noted and, related 
to this, concerns around the extent to which a community is involved 
are expressed (see, e.g., Anwar McHenry, 2011; Balfour et al., 2018; 
Mulligan et al., 2006; McCarthy & Jinnett, 2001). A key lesson here 
is that context matters. The influence of the arts is context-dependent, 
with the arts, for instance, having both binding and dividing effects for 
different (groups of) community members at the same time (Van der 
Vaart et al., 2017). On their own, the arts cannot provide the solution 
to communities and therefore, should be considered as one of several 
potential means in community development processes (Burnell, 2012; 


Matarasso, 2007; Van der Vaart et al., 2017). 
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Another important issue at stake when discussing the value of commu- 
nity arts, especially in light of certain (community) development goals, 
is that there are concerns and tensions around evaluating the arts. Over 
the years, evidencing the impacts of arts projects has become more 
important. Belfiore and Bennett (2010) point out that there is a commit- 
ment of Western governments towards evidence-based policy-making: 
“to measure and assess the extent to which the subsidized arts have a 
socio-economic impact” (p. 122), and therefore whether they contribute 
to policy (or not). As a result, initiators of arts projects are increasingly 
pressurized to articulate the public value of their work in light of funding 
criteria and the need to effectively appeal to the general public and its 
legislative representatives (McCarthy et al., 2004). Belfiore and Bennet 
(2010) observe that this encouraged a blooming of impact studies and 
the development of a “toolkit mentality” (p. 122), with a search for 
a straightforward method of impact evaluation that can be applied in 
different contexts. 

Many art advocates, however, have a resistance to, or negative percep- 
tions of, evaluation (Reeves, 2002). According to Jermyn (2001), this 
resistance can be composed of several elements including lack of time, 
resources or skills, but also lack of motivation, inclination or under- 
standing about the value of evaluation (outside the context of funding 
relationships). She points out that art practitioners rarely regard evalu- 
ation and monitoring as central or integral to their work. In addition, 
Jermyn (2001) notes there are fears connected to the appropriateness of 
available evaluation methods, such as that it “will fail to reflect the spirit 
of the arts activity, stifle creativity or somehow reduce the arts experi- 
ence” or that “the utility of the arts will be overstated at the expense of 
less measurable benefits” (p. 9). 

This latter fear connects to concerns around the ‘instrumentalization’ 
of the arts, expressed by artists as well as scholars (see, e.g., Brice & 
Fernandez Arconada, 2018; McCarthy et al., 2004; Mulligan et al., 2006; 
Khan, 2010; see also Leitheiser et al., this book). These concerns boil 
down to an (perceived) imbalance, whereby the instrumental benefits of 
the arts overshadow or suppress their intrinsic benefits. Here, arts advo- 
cates express concerns with regard to only funding the arts based on their 
instrumental benefits. The instrumentalization of the arts also leads to 
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debate on how exactly to understand and judge ‘quality’ in the arts (see, 
e.g., Bishop, 2006; Simoniti, 2018). There is a tension between utility on 
the one hand and aesthetics on the other (Brice & Fernandez Arconada, 
2018). 

Finally, there are scholars who take a critical stance towards arts 
impact research and who point to tensions between “genuine research 
and research for the sake of advocacy” (Belfiore, 2009, p. 353; see also 
Belfiore & Bennett, 2010). Belfiore (2009) notes that there is an evident 
temptation in this field to articulate research questions in advocacy- or 
policy-friendly terms, noting that as a consequence: 


research has often focused on asking how the presumed positive social 
impacts of the arts might be measured or enhanced, rather than in asking 
whether the arts have social impacts of the sort claimed for them, ¿f these 
impacts can be expected to be positive and, more generally, whether it is 
possible to generalise people’s experiences of the arts within arts forms, 
across art forms and across the very diverse population represented by 
those who engage with the arts. (p. 353, original emphasis) 


Consequently, some scholars argue for a separation of arts advocacy 
from rigorous impact evaluation research (Belfiore & Bennett, 2010), 
and point to the need for carefully thought-through research ques- 
tions (Belfiore, 2009), with researchers proceeding “along clear lines” 
while making “explicit the theories underpinning [their] research” (Merli, 


2002, p. 115). 


PeerGrouP, Grutte Pier and the Research 
Project 


A story becomes stronger when it is told. Like a tree can grow when it 
receives sunlight and water. You came here for a story about Grutte Pier. 
His story got strong roots. And a tree with strong roots blossoms every 
year. (translated quote from “De Bezinning”, 2017—2018) 
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These are the opening lines of the final round of performances 
connected to the Grutte Pier theatre trilogy. This community arts project 
took place in the Dutch village Kimswerd between 2014 and 2018. The 
project was initiated by PeerGrouP, a site-specific theatre company in 
the northern Netherlands. PeerGrouP describes its work as “site-specific 
in a socially engaged manner” (PeerGrouP, 2020). On its website, Peer- 
GrouP’s special approach to its productions is explained; this starts with 
PeerGrouP’s employees coming to a community as outsiders: 


Integrate and infiltrate. In this approach they [the employees] are working 
on a site and trying to find a (temporary) place in the community. 
By making use of the local artistic skills and fascinations, curiosity 
awakens. This is a starting point: from curiosity grows complicity and 
from complicity a desire to cooperate might emerge. (/bid.) 


Actively collaborating with local people plays an important role in 
PeerGrouP’s productions. According to their vision, they aim to make 
theatre im and with a community, telling stories about the place in which 
they are performing. Hereby they strive to achieve a lasting effect on the 
community (PeerGrouP, 2019). As expressed in PeerGrouP’s policy plan, 
PeerGrouP regards it as their civil mission to “challenge the community, 
entrepreneurs, politics and science to actively contribute to a transition to 
a sustainable society” (PeerGrouP, 2016, translated). In light of this, Peer- 
GrouP works on projects in which they make connections with scientists, 
experts, organizations, and people from the community itself. Moreover, 
they strive to make such connections in such a manner that a follow-up 
is also possible (Jbid.). 

The Grutte Pier trilogy in Kimswerd was one of the major productions 
of PeerGrouP at that time. The project revolved around the life of the 
village’s historical figure Grutte Pier. This is a nickname of Pier Gerlofs 
Donia (meaning ‘Big Pier’) and refers to his allegedly legendary size and 
strength. Grutte Pier lived in Kimswerd between 1480 and 1520 and 
led the rebellion against the oppressors of Friesland. In keeping with the 
above introduction to PeerGrouP, the theatre company’s approach to the 
project involved active collaboration with the inhabitants of Kimswerd 
(a village of nearly 500 inhabitants), as well as other volunteers from the 
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wider region. During the years that the project ran in the village, Peer- 
GrouP and the community worked together towards a trilogy around 


three main performances’: 


1. De Brân, which involved a reconstruction of Grutte Pier’s farm and a 
one-off event on 29 January 2015 (1,534 visitors). During the perfor- 
mance, the reconstructed farm was symbolically set on fire. Through 
this act, it was commemorated that it was 500 years ago that Grutte 
Pier’s farm was burned down, which ignited his anger and made him 
start the rebellion against the occupiers of Friesland. 

2. Grutte Pier fan Kimswert, a large open air spectacle around the life 
and mission of Grutte Pier; this was performed 27 times during the 
summer of 2016 (9,094 visitors). 

3. De Bezinning, a more intimate performance based on the last years of 
Grutte Pier’s life (which he spent in a monastery); this was staged 
in the church of Kimswerd (and two other locations outside the 
village) and was performed 12 times in the winter of 2017—2018 (653 
visitors). 


During the last part of the trilogy, I was asked by PeerGrouP to 
conduct a small research project into the Grutte Pier project. They were 
curious about the impact of their long-term involvement in Kimswerd on 
the village, as seen from the perspective of the inhabitants. The research 
project was therefore commissioned on behalf of PeerGrouP, but as a 
researcher I had freedom in designing and undertaking the project. The 
objective of the research project was to explore whether the Grutte Pier 
project had an impact on the village and if'so, to provide insight into the 
nature of this impact. The project involved in-depth interviews and ques- 
tionnaires and was conducted between December 2017 and February 
2018. 

Participants for the interviews were recruited through snowball 
sampling and random door-to-door recruiting. In total, 12 interviews 
were conducted with 13 different persons (including one married couple 


l In addition to these main performances there were several side-events/spinoffs organized in 
relation to the Grutte Pier trilogy, to generate further attention for the project. 
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that was interviewed at the same time) comprising: (a) 3 volunteers 
who were part of the so-called ‘village team’—a group of inhabitants 
actively involved in the overall organization of the Grutte Pier project; 
(b) 3 volunteers that participated in a (small) part the project; (c) 4 
inhabitants who did not participate in the project but who visited the 
performances (including the married couple); and (d) 3 inhabitants who 
neither participated in the project nor visited the performances. The 
interviews focused on topics such as people’s connection to Kimswerd, 
their involvement in the Grutte Pier project, and their opinion on, and 
experiences with, PeerGrouP and the project. 

The questionnaires were handed out after three performances of the 
last part of the trilogy in Kimswerd. The questionnaire consisted of 
mostly brief open-ended questions and covered topics such as visi- 
tors initial response to the performance, their reasons for visiting, their 
connection to Kimswerd and knowledge of Grutte Pier’s story, their 
involvement in the project themselves, and whether they experienced 
any effects of the project (and which). In total, 50 questionnaires were 
completed by the visitors. 

The interviews were recorded and transcribed, and both the inter- 
views and questionnaires were coded inductively to analyze the various 
effects that emerged from the data. As the interviews were conducted 
in Dutch, the quotes in the following sections are all translated by the 
researcher (Van der Vaart). Hereby, fictional names are used. 

In the following sections I will first provide reflections on researching 
such an artistic practice and then summarize and reflect on the effects of 
the Grutte Pier project that emerged from the interviews and question- 
naires. 


Researching a Community Arts Project 


Evidencing the impact of community arts projects has become more 
important over the years, as noted above. However, there is no consensus 
on what the best evaluation methods for assessing the impact of such 


projects are (Belfiore, 2006; Reeves, 2002). While some scholars under- 


line the need for more definitive quantitative evidence in order to 
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demonstrate the impact of the arts, others argue that the development 
of evaluation techniques beyond the quantitative is needed (see, e.g., 
Belfiore, 2006; Mulligan et al., 2006). In addition, Merli (2002) points 
to the context-dependent nature of the impact of the arts, stating that 
differences are likely to exist and that there is a need to know more about 
this. She argues that: “without knowing what the real, specific effects of 
the arts are, and in which circumstances they occur [...] researchers are 
only going to measure what they would like to be there” (p. 115). In light 
of this, it is important to not only ‘measure’ impacts, but to ‘understand’ 
people’s experiences, ideas and feelings (Merli, 2002). Such an approach 
aligns with the ‘critical research ethos’ that Belfiore (2009) advocates. She 
points to the need for explorative research that is: 


indifferent to the requirements of advocacy [and] aims to describe, 
explore and illuminate complex issues around the role and condition 
of culture, cultural production, consumption and administration in 
contemporary society. (p. 354) 


Although being small-scale, it is worthwhile to briefly reflect on some 
choices that were made in undertaking the explorative research project 
in Kimswerd, in order to draw lessons for future work. 

First, the research project consisted of both questionnaires and inter- 
views. Choosing this mix of methods proved to be helpful in obtaining 
both a more general impression of the Great Pier project from the visi- 
tors’ side and a more in-depth understanding of inhabitants’ opinions 
and experiences with the arts project in their village. As the research 
project aimed to explore the arts project's effects as experienced by the 
inhabitants of Kimswerd, I decided to only interview inhabitants them- 
selves and not people working at PeerGrouP. Here, I also deliberately 
opted for interviewing both inhabitants who were involved in the project 
(to various degrees) and those who were not. It was interesting to have 
this mix of interviewees, to explore if and how this impacted the way 
people perceived and experienced the project. 

The research project was conducted near the end of the Grutte Pier 
trilogy, as it was only in the autumn of 2017 that PeerGrouP approached 
me to conduct an explorative research project into the effects of their 
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arts project. This rather late timing seems to support Jermyn’s (2001) 
earlier noted observation that art practitioners rarely regard evaluation 
and monitoring as being integral to their work. In hindsight, while it was 
still possible to collect data for a small explorative review into the effects 
of the arts project, a more thorough, overall evaluation of the project 
would have requested an earlier involvement, ideally directly from the 
start in 2014. From an evaluation perspective, it would have been inter- 
esting to monitor the development of the theatre trilogy and be able to 
investigate how the inhabitants experienced the project throughout the 
years. Still, the explorative research project as it was conducted presents 
valuable insights and inspiration for researchers interested in commu- 
nity engagement, place-based action and community resilience, the next 
section, therefore, turns to the findings of the project. 


A Project as Strong as Grutte Pier Himself? 


Overall, a highly positive image of the Grutte Pier trilogy arose during 
the research project. Many interviewees regarded the Grutte Pier project 
as a unique project that was very successful and argued that only this 
project could have achieved the effects that it did to this extent. When 
asked to elaborate on what they saw as specific strengths of the project, 
the interviewees mentioned four strengths: the size of the project; the 
popularity and authenticity of the story of Grutte Pier; the fact that 
the project connected people with one another; and that it involved the 
community to a great extent. These factors helped PeerGrouP to engage 
a large portion of the inhabitants in the project. Ann (village-team), for 
instance, remarked: 


If you wanted to do something, you could participate, in any way what- 
soever. Whether you were sitting behind the cashier, were sewing [a 
costume], or controlling traffic, you are doing it all together [...] I 
think that’s the strength of PeerGrouP [...] It is being propagated very 
enthusiastically, so you actually feel like participating yourself too. 
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In addition, the interviews also revealed that the unfamiliarity of Peer- 
GrouP’s employees—their ‘other set of eyes—seemed to be related to 
the project’s success. Interviewees noted that this also contributed to the 
great enthusiasm of a large number of inhabitants to volunteer for the 
project. Ursula (village-team) explained this as follows: 


I think the unfamiliar faces actually made everyone feel involved. For 
instance, Peter [...] the chairman of Dorpsbelangen [village interest 
group], he is a good speaker and technically he could be able to do it 
in the same way, but then the people would have thought ‘yeah right 
Peter’. But I think that would be because he is a face of the village [...] 
now, they were new faces in the village and that gave a very good and 
positive feeling. 


As described above, PeerGrouP works via an ‘integrate and infil- 
trate’ approach, hoping that a desire to cooperate might emerge from 
people’s initial curiosity. Apparently, this approach paid off enormously 
in Kimswerd. Following on from PeerGrouP’s vision, they subsequently 
strived to achieve a lasting effect on the community in—and with— 
which they work. 

The interviewees that participated in the Grutte Pier project them- 
selves raised several kinds of personal effects. These are related especially 
to people’s personal growth, social life, and feelings of pride. Some indi- 
cated that they experienced personal growth and developed certain skills 
due to their involvement in the project. This finding corresponds to 
earlier work from, among others, Matarasso (2007) and Newman et al. 
(2003). Becoming more assertive, developing a broader social outlook, 
and improving planning and communication skills are examples of the 
personal impacts that were mentioned. Amber (who participated in the 
farmers’ choir), for instance, opened up about the following personal 
change she experienced: 


A change in my being [...] I am more combative. I stand up for myself 
more [...] and I am more daring. I am also part of a [different] choir, and 


2 The famers choir was specifically formed as part of the project and played a role in the 
performances. 
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I just dare to be myself there. Before I never dared, I was always sitting 
in the back corner, everywhere. So nobody would see me. Well, that is 


changed. 


In addition to such personal effects, the interviews and question- 
naires also revealed several effects at the village level. The following quote 
symbolizes a broader pattern that can be observed in this regard. Alice 
(who did not participate or visit) answered the question whether the 
project resulted in certain effects on the village as follows: 


I cannot really assess that properly. In terms of sense of community you 
mean, right? Yeah I did not feel that, because I was not part of it [...] 
I believe that, if you get involved in that, lets say the ‘mienskip [note: 
Frisian word for community], that it certainly has a strengthening effect. 


In line with Alice’s statement, not everybody among the interviewees 
perceived the effects of the Grutte Pier trilogy on the community of 
Kimswerd to the same extent. Understandably perhaps, those who were 
themselves actively involved in the project noted the effects, while those 
who were less or not at all involved mentioned the effects less often or to 
a lesser extent (see also Van der Vaart et al. (2017) for a similar finding 
in a different context). In contrast to this finding though, in the case 
of the questionnaire responses, visitors who themselves were not actively 
involved in the project noted several positive effects of the project on 
Kimswerd. 

The questionnaire included four open-ended questions on the effects 
of the Grutte Pier project. Visitors were asked if and what the project 
brought them personally, what they thought it brought to the village, 
and whether the project had any negative effects in their eyes (also spec- 
ified on a personal and village level). The most often indicated village 
level effects were that the project put Kimswerd on the map and gener- 
ated attention regarding its history. These findings were supported by the 
interviews. The interviews, in turn, revealed that these effects also fed 
into a sense of pride among the inhabitants and could result in a boost 
of one’s identity. The interviewees expressed a certain degree of pride, 
both with regard to the Grutte Pier project and their village. They noted 
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that they were proud that the project took place in their village and that 
the inhabitants—together—made it into such a success. 

The village level effects that were most often mentioned during 
the interviews were that the project created and strengthened bonds 
between Kimswerd’s inhabitants. Participants expressed that, thanks to 
the project, they got to know more people and/or got to know people 
better. Here, many interviewees also remarked that the project strength- 
ened the general sense of community in Kimswerd. Phil (village-team), 
for instance, noted: 


the people who have been working with each other in the village in the 
past years [during the project], they also meet each other more often and 
work together more often. So it has done a lot for the social bonding in 
the village. Every night you had a large amount of volunteers on the move 
[...this] certainly contributed to a closer bond between a lot of people in 
Kimswerd. 


As a subsequent result of these effects, some interviewees also saw a 
smoother way of collaborating as an effect of the Grutte Pier project. 
They noted that people could find each other quicker when they need 
help and had a shared ‘success experience’, which gives confidence. 
Thanks to the success of the project, people discovered how much is 
possible to accomplish by working together. In this sense, the project 
contributed to a certain awareness of, and confidence in, people’s own 
ability. This all feeds into the ‘organizational capacity’ of the community 
that McCarthy et al. (2004) speak of, and is highly promising in light of 
future community development initiatives. 

Hardly any negative effects of the Grutte Pier project were mentioned, 
either in the questionnaires or in the interviews. This absence of negative 
effects being mentioned corresponds to Newman et al.’s (2003) litera- 
ture review on community-based arts projects, in which they found that 
only a few negative consequences of projects were ever mentioned. It 
could be that the participants might have perceived it as being inappro- 
priate to share any negativities on the Grutte Pier project due to the 
overall wide support it received in the village—even though they could 
complete the questionnaire anonymously and the interviews were treated 
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confidentially. There was just one interviewee who noted that he had 
faced some critical comments from colleagues, who were questioning the 
costs of the project and whether this spending was justified. Some of the 
interviewees, however, did raise that there might have been certain nega- 
tive noises about the project, even though they did not encounter these 
themselves. 

For the community in Kimswerd an important question is how long, 
and to what extent, the above-mentioned effects will continue to have 
an influence on their village community. At the time the interviews were 
conducted, the very last performances of the trilogy were taking place or 
had just finished. At that time, the interviewees found it hard to predict 
how and to what extent the project might continue to influence the 
community in the future. Many at least regarded the project as some- 
thing that will be talked about for a long time and that will be a precious 
memory for many inhabitants. An entrance ticket for the first part of the 
trilogy, a wooden slice specially made for the project, got a place in the 
homes of several inhabitants and forms a tangible artefact in memory of 
the project. 

While one interviewee expressed that she was “afraid it will slowly 
simmer away in the village” (Ursula—village-team), the other intervie- 
wees had higher expectations with regard to the longevity and strength 
of the project’s effects. In addition to the experience of the project 
being regarded as a dear memory that would long be cherished, people 
mentioned three effects of the Grutte Pier project that they expected 
to be longer lasting. First, some people felt that the personal growth 
they had experienced from taking part would last for the rest of their 
lives. Second, interviewees expressed their expectation that the boosting 
of the community’s ‘organizational capacity’ would be long lasting. In 
their eyes, the project contributed to a smoother way of collaborating in 
the village and stimulated a certain trust and belief in people’s ability to 
accomplish things together. In light of this, people, for instance, expected 
that it would be easier to find volunteers for future activities, also when 
organized by the villagers themselves. Finally, some interviewees indi- 
cated that they expected that the Grutte Pier project would serve as an 
inspirational influence for future activities and would have a follow-up 
in some way or another. Some interviewees already mentioned certain 
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activities that seemed to point in this direction, such as the formation of 
a new choir in which some of the members of the farmers’ choir? partici- 
pated, and a request for ‘jewellery making’ workshops to the woman who 
was responsible for the jewellery of some of the actors. 


Lessons Learned 


As this chapter stated at its start, working at the crossroads of science, 
arts, and society can be insightful for researchers interested in commu- 
nity engagement, place-based action, and community resilience. In this 
chapter, the Grutte Pier trilogy is extensively discussed, as researching 
such artistic practices can provide valuable insights and inspiration to 
researchers. Community arts or participatory arts projects such as this 
project are often embraced as a form of soft social engineering, with the 
idea that they can be useful to effect positive changes in society (Bishop, 
2012). However, as discussed, evaluating such artistic practices is not 
a straightforward task. There are several tensions and concerns around 
evaluating the impact of the arts and there is no consensus on what the 
best evaluation methods are (Belfiore, 2006; Reeves, 2002). In drawing 
this chapter to a conclusion, what lessons can be drawn from the explo- 
rative research project into the impact of the Grutte Pier project on the 
village of Kimswerd? 

The reflections on the research project support the need to adopt a 
critical perspective with regard to the value of artistic practices. In order 
to obtain both a general impression, as well as a more in-depth under- 
standing of people’s experiences with the arts, a mix of methods proved 
to be supportive. Moreover, interviewing people who were involved in 
the arts project to various degrees, and including those who were not 
involved, was instrumental in gaining a more nuanced understanding of 
the project’s impact on the village. In the end, the findings from the 
explorative research project demonstrate that researching such artistic 
practices can provide insights and inspiration for researchers interested 
in community resilience. 


3 See footnote 2. 
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To start with, community arts projects seem to be an evocative way 
of engaging a community and can result in a variety of effects. Alto- 
gether, staying close to PeerGrouP’s (2019) own terminology, the Grutte 
Pier project appears to have been a successful community arts project in 
Kimswerd, being accomplished together with the inhabitants, and with 
positive effects for the community. The interviewees pointed to several 
ingredients for its success: the popularity and authenticity of the story of 
Grutte Pier was regarded as a strength, and both the project’s size and 
long duration were mentioned as reasons why the project achieved its 
effects to the extent it did. In addition, the fact that the project connected 
people with one another and involved the community to such a great 
extent was also mentioned as part of the project’s strengths. Interestingly, 
the unfamiliarity of PeerGrouP’s employees also appeared to play a role in 
the projects success, as this contributed to inhabitants’ great enthusiasm 
to volunteer. 

Inferred from the above, and in light of strengthening communi- 
ties, it appears to be a successful formula to have artists, coming to 
a community as ‘outsiders’, actively engaging inhabitants in a large 
community arts project that is both locally grounded and offers the 
inhabitants various ways of participating themselves. This finding is 
different from what Rogers and Spokes (2003) concluded in their study 
on a community development project in small rural communities in 
Australia. They regarded the involvement of /ocal artists as an essential 
element for the engagement of community members and community 
building objectives, noting that: 


local artists were already connected to the community, with a strong 
desire to improve their own profile and value to the community. (p. 7) 


In Kimswerd however, PeerGrouP’s ‘integrate and infiltrate’ approach 
seemed to play a considerable role in helping to enthuse inhabitants to 
become involved in the project. As noted, PeerGrouP strives to achieve 
lasting effects on the communities in and with which they work, and 
actually regards it as its civil mission to “challenge the community [...] 
to actively contribute to a transition to a sustainable society” (PeerGrouP, 
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2016, translated). This approach aligns with the earlier noted character- 
ization of artists as potential ‘agents of change’, that can help to change 
people’s mindsets and activate them to become involved (Horlings, 2017; 
Neal, 2015). 

A final important remark needs to be made here, partly linking back to 
the earlier discussed concerns of the arts not being a panacea for commu- 
nities. In light of community resilience it is important for community 
arts projects to achieve sustainable effects in order to have a lasting impact 
on communities (Askins & Pain, 2011; Carey & Sutton, 2004). The 
opening lines of the last part of the Grutte Pier trilogy spoke of Grutte 
Pier’s story developing strong roots, and reminded the audience that “a 
tree with strong roots blossoms every year”. While at the start of the 
Grutte Pier project, some people were quite sceptical about its overall 
feasibility, the project, eventually, showed the inhabitants what they can 
accomplish when they work together. Such effects can go a long way 
and can be a great boost for a community’s ‘organizational capacity’ 
(McCarthy et al., 2004). The interviewees also raised the fact that the 
trilogy might serve as an inspirational influence for future activities. 
In this way, the community could reap the benefits of the blossoming 
‘Grutte Pier tree’ for a long time. 
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How to Nurture Ground for Arts-Based 
Co-Creative Practice in an Invited Space: 
Reflections on a Community in North 
Netherlands 


Scott Davis, Yanthe van Nek, and Lummina G. Horlings 


Introduction 


Place-based cultural projects are increasingly considered by governments 
as capable of fostering a greater ‘sense of local identity’ and strength- 
ening social cohesiveness within local communities. The launch of such 
a project is often initiated by an external authority, such as a government, 
opening up and overseeing an ‘invited space’. Creative practitioners and 
community members are then invited to create an artistic or creative 
output of public value as a cultural expression of the community. Situa- 
tions in which the practitioner is assigned by the governmental authority 
can, however, be challenging from a power relations perspective. A lack 
of local agency over the project design and its direction can potentially 
result in scepticism and dis-trust of participants and, consequently, low 
levels of community engagement. 
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In western-European countries there has been a generational shift 
in public governance from community engagement and empowerment 
principles as generalized rhetoric, to a situation whereby concepts such 
as participatory governance and bottom-up approaches can routinely 
be found embedded within public policy strategies (de Andrade, 2016; 
MacKinnon, 2002). Policies that aspire for more participative and 
engaged communities can be considered as place-based; working within 
local contexts to build on the characteristics and culture of a place 
and community. This is grounded in an appreciation that much of 
the knowledge necessary for local development is not held by public 
and private institutions but embodied by people on the ground (Barca, 
2009). The rationale behind governments commissioning place-based 
cultural projects in order to shape community futures, resides in the 
understanding that ‘bottom-up’ practical projects are more effective in 
influencing the attitudes and behaviours of communities than the tradi- 
tional delivery of ‘top-down’ rational, ideological doctrines (Svensson, 
2012). The ‘culture’ of a place is therefore increasingly viewed by govern- 
ments as a valuable asset for sustainable development, to strengthen soci- 
etal resilience and improve people-centred social outcomes (Duxbury & 
Jeanotte, 2007; Dessein et al., 2015; UCLC, 2008; Hawkes, 2001). 

As a conceptual term, culture has an array of definitions attributed to 
it, encompassing all the ways we make sense of our lives together, referred 
to as ‘the social production of meaning’ (Hawkes, 2001). Culture encap- 
sulates all of our values, practices and interactions involving both human 
and non-human forms, including socio-technical systems and technolo- 
gies (Williams, 1980). The term can therefore be applied to almost any 
social context. Some critics posit ‘culture’ as an overused term as they 
consider it much too broad to hold significance within sustainability 
discourse; it can mean anything from a network of meaning, to a way 
of life, to high culture and arts (Throsby, 2008). 

In this chapter we narrow the focus specifically to place-based culture. 
Places contain a vast amount of human history that informs cultural 
norms; the historic perceptions people have of their places are often 
connected to their attitudes, policies and political/economic conse- 
quences that result from these perceptions (Shortridge, 2005). Williams 
(1980, p. 67) articulates how our landscapes can also be considered 
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a part of our place-based culture: ‘The environment around us—our 
plants, gardens, wildlife, living things should be considered as an impor- 
tant part of this “culture” as ‘the idea of nature contains an extraordinary 
amount of human history. The growing calls for place-based culture to 
be utilized as an asset for local sustainability planning, however, also 
enhance the threat of its mis-use. Place-based culture risks being utilized 
in an instrumentalist manner by those in authority to achieve their own 
pre-defined outcomes that fail to address, or are even in conflict with, 
local needs (see Van der Vaart, this book). Projects and initiatives that 
apply arts-based co-creative practice with communities are not immune 
from this charge and are in danger of being co-opted by managerialist 
governance approaches that can use such methods as cover to mask 
neo-liberal orthodoxies. This covert practice is described by MacKinnon 
(2002) as governing through community, operating as an instrumental 
governance strategy that functions to obscure existing power inequalities 
and therefore limits the potential for transformation and social change 
(Noorani et al., 2013). 

In the Netherlands, but also in other countries (Grenni et al., 2020; 
Neal, 2015), we witness situations where community creative prac- 
titioners (i.e., those who utilize arts-based methods to engage with 
communities for social change) are commissioned by external authori- 
ties—commonly local or regional governments—to facilitate arts-based 
co-creative practice to provide a platform for local knowledge and values 
to be brought to the surface (Horlings, 2017). Community creative prac- 
titioners are often inspired by, or demonstrate a strong overlap with, 
participative action research (PAR) approaches. They work by applying 
their creative and facilitative skill sets to tap into the power of cultural 
activities (e.g., community music and theatre initiatives) that can provide 
opportunity for the construction of new forms of subjectivity and reach 
people on ‘the affective’ level, promoting their capacity to perceive 
new possibilities (Mouffe, 2013). This is based on the assumption that 
engagement through cultural projects can unlock communities’ ‘rans- 
formative potential and thus challenge dominant representations and ways 
of knowing, facilitate dialogue across ideological and epistemological bound- 
aries and change hearts and minds through building intellectual and affective 
understanding’ (Nunn, 2020, p. 4). 
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One might expect such a process to be inherently inductive, grassroots 
or ‘bottom-up’, operating as it does at the community level. However, 
this is not always the case and cannot be assumed when local, cultural 
projects are assigned by an external state authority. In this chapter we 
argue that a characteristic of paternalism may be present and, if so, 
must be considered whenever a creative practitioner is invited to work 
on a local, place-based project. While we encourage the state sector to 
embrace local, place-based approaches, we also advocate for heightened 
awareness regarding how state commissioned projects may serve or prior- 
itize external agendas—partially or fully divorced from community needs 
and therefore not fully reflective of the bottom-up, grassroots values 
one would expect from projects engaging with place-based culture. We 
therefore suggest those who are embarking on an arts-based co-creative 
journey to become aware of, and take steps to address the challenges of 
working in participative spaces that are opened up within such projects. 
In doing so they are encouraged to regularly reflect upon and take 
seriously such questions as: who is initiating the invitation, on whose 
authority, and what interests are motivating it. 

The questions guiding this chapter are therefore: How can creative 
practitioners deal with the constraints of being invited into a participa- 
tive space when first engaging with a community? How then to respond 
to the wishes of the community on their own terms, rather than respond 
to external interests? How can this inform those who are considering 
using arts-based co-creative practice to engage with communities in the 
future? The three questions posed are critically explored by viewing the 
case through the conceptual lens of ‘invited spaces’ (Gaventa, 2006) (see 
section 8.2 below). 

This chapter is primarily an interpretative analysis of the case detailed 
by a researcher, the first author. The data for this chapter were derived 
from the researcher’s personal observations of the creative practitioners’ 
strategy in the field, and a series of open and semi-structured interviews 
with the second author, the creative practitioner Yanthe van Nek, who 
reflected on her time working in the village. The analysis is informed by 
the co-creative community engagement strategy that she undertook and 
documented in the described village. The third author, the book editor 
and an external reviewer provided valuable contributions to the chapter. 
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The creative practitioner was invited by the provincial government 
to work with village residents in order to facilitate a cultural expres- 
sion of the place—in essence ‘art-making as a way of knowing’ (Leavy, 
2018, p. 4). The local project was one part of a wider programme of 
government-funded cultural projects across the province of Groningen 
in the Netherlands; commissioned to strengthen cultural infrastructure 
and social connectedness of residents to their places. This was in light of 
the provincial government’s decision to centralize existing municipalities 
into larger but fewer entities. The residents within this particular village 
were also in the midst of dealing with the impact of energy transition 
developments as a result of government policy decisions, most notably 
the approved construction of a windpark within their village and imme- 
diate landscape. Throughout the time frame of the study, the residents 
were experiencing significant transformations externally imposed upon 
them that affected their daily lives and their immediate environment. 
As a result of these policy decisions, a local village protest group was 
formed in opposition to the windpark site construction. The decision of 
the regional government to commission and invite the village residents 
to work with a creative practitioner on a place-based cultural project 
of their village therefore re-raised questions noted earlier—who is doing 
the inviting and what are the motivations that underlie the invitation to 
participate? 

While the specifics of this case are unique and we do not claim full 
generalizability, we aim to draw lessons that can support those partici- 
pating in projects operating under similar conditions. The case described 
in this chapter illustrates what Neal (2015) describes as ‘art of invi- 
tation’ principles in a community engagement strategy. We will argue 
that trust-building and fostering community agency are important in 
such a strategy, especially when working within a project under invited 
space conditions. Implementing an engagement strategy that addresses 
power imbalances and re-centres a project around community needs, can 
encourage project legacies that last beyond the timespan of a project and 
alleviate the criticism that practitioners and/or researchers parachute in 
and out of communities (Bastida et al., 2010). 

The chapter continues as follows: the next section introduces the theo- 
retical lens of invited spaces and the constraining consequences of an 
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invitational space. We then explain the philosophy applied by the creative 
practitioner, Yanthe van Henk, addressing these constraints, and how her 
way of working reflects elements of participatory action research, notably 
the ‘art of invitation’ principles. The chapter then outlines the case and 
the research methodology. The results section describes and provides an 
analysis of how Yanthe engaged with the community in the initial stages 
of the project, nurturing the ground for creative art-based practice. The 
chapter closes with reflections on the findings and conclusions on the 
implications of the role of researchers and practitioners in externally 
commissioned place-based cultural projects. 


The Concept of Invited Spaces 
Invited Spaces as a Situational Constraint 


In 2006, the political sociologist John Gaventa published a concept 
known as the power cube. The power cube is a conceptual frame- 
work designed to support the analysis of how communities interrelate 
with different levels, spaces and forms of power. This chapter focuses 
specifically on one component of the cube called the invited space. 
Invited spaces are created where there is a request for community 
participation, involvement or consultation, usually from a particular 
governmental authority—typically a local, regional or national govern- 
ment (Gaventa, 2006). Spaces of this nature are designed as a govern- 
mental strategy with the view of strengthening the individual and collec- 
tive agency of a population, by providing a participative opportunity for 
people to express their views, to potentially affect or influence future 
cultural, social and political discourses within their locality (Gaventa, 
2006). The concept of an invited space helps us to understand the chal- 
lenges that emerge for a creative practitioner when they are asked to 
facilitate a cultural process with a community by an external authority. 
When a space is opened up by an authority and citizens are invited 
to participate, this can potentially present a channel where citizens can 
challenge dominant discourses, decisions, policies and relationships that 
affect their lives and interests (Gaventa, 2006). Within such an invited 
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space however, as Gaventa critically explains, those in authority who 
govern the space also often shape the boundaries of these spaces of partic- 
ipation, what is possible within them, and which or what discourses 
and interests may enter the space. This results in restrictions of freedom 
for those participating, including how issues are framed and the limits 
over what can take place within these spaces (Gaventa, 2006). The 
notion of freedom within Gaventa’s conceptual understanding of power 
is drawn from the work of Hayward, who defines freedom in a partici- 
pative context as “the capacity to participate effectively in shaping the social 
limits that define what is possible’ (Hayward, 1998, p. 2). Upon this 
interpretation free participation can be seen as not only the right to 
participate within a given space, but also the right to define and shape 
that space (Gaventa, 2006). This is closely aligned to the degree of agency 
a community is permitted within the invited space. 

Typically, invited spaces are set up in more formal deliberative 
processes (e.g., community consultations) where citizens are consulted 
about specific projects or decisions. We would argue that place-based 
cultural projects commissioned by governments to achieve certain 
desired social outcomes, can also be viewed through the lens of invited 
spaces. These projects run the risk of mis-using culture whereby ‘sense 
of place’ interventions are applied in an instrumental, predetermined 
manner within externally set boundaries; curtailing what can be deliber- 
ated and achieved within the space rather than the framing of the space 
being co-designed with the community. 

Regardless of whether the invited space is shaped in a more traditional 
community consultation format or through participative place-based 
projects, within both examples there is a risk that an invited space is 
created as a form of top-down steering, sponsored by authorities. As 
Aiyar (2010) argues, these initiatives inevitably contain power asymme- 
tries whereby the invited space is somewhat bound by the norms of the 
state. This means that the purpose, mandate and remit of such spaces 
are circumscribed by the agendas of the implementing agencies, framing 
the perspective of the issues that surface and the grounds on which 
these issues can be debated (Cornwall, 2002). Furthermore, the authority 
monitors and holds a power of veto over project activities; therefore, 
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the final say from any expressed desire still resides with the authorita- 
tive power (Gaventa, 2009). It can be said that the notion of an invited 
space—in this case where a place-based cultural project was commis- 
sioned—cannot be considered bottom-up and autonomous; but rather 
top-down designed, resulting in the emergence of paternalist characteris- 
tics. The concept of invited spaces and the skewed power dynamics that 
result from this type of community engagement can therefore be consid- 
ered as a key constraint for practitioners working with communities 
co-creatively under these conditions. 

To address these power imbalances inherent within projects commis- 
sioned under ‘invited space’ conditions, PAR approaches have been 
developed in the last decades to support the democratization of commu- 
nity engagement. PAR approaches have demonstrated the potential to 
disrupt existing power orthodoxies, by building alternative power bases 
from the bottom up, creating alliances between those involved in the 
process, resulting in more horizontal relationships (Anderson, 2017). 


Participatory Action Research: An Overview 


PAR was developed as a critical response to traditional, positivistic 
research approaches whereby the role and positionality of the researcher 
was one of a passive observer (Oakley & Marsden, 1985). Instead, 
PAR situates both the researcher and the community as active agents 
of the research process—conducting co-operative enquiry (Heron & 
Reason, 2006) with the objective of enabling structured transformation, 
often with the social justice aim(s) of changing the living conditions 
of people in a specific place (Kelly & van der Riet, 2001). PAR seeks 
to achieve this objective by integrating three basic principles: Participa- 
tion (life in society and democracy), Action (engagement with experience 
and history), and Research (soundness in thought and the growth of 
knowledge) (Chevalier & Buckles, 2013). 

PAR approaches within communities have become increasingly 
popular as a social science research method (Wilson et al., 2017) due, 
in part, to the potential of PAR to democratize the research process 
and empower communities for social change (Chevalier & Buckles, 
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2013; Hacker, 2013). PAR promotes democratizing elements that focus 
on a researcher’s responsibility to the participants (Datta et al., 2014) 
rather than the relationship existing as ‘hierarchical, vertical, dominating, 
and [potentially] exploitative’ (Kesby, 2005, p. 2051). In this vein, 
indigenous scholar Battiste (2008) suggests that the research should 
transfer power through the researcher’s respect and accountability to the 
participants. The researcher should not only learn about the residents 
but also learn from them, exchanging experiences, understanding and 
empathizing with the value of their subjective experiences and ensuring 
active involvement and/or leadership roles in the conceptualization, 
design and implementation of the co-creative process. 

This sphere of engagement created between a researcher and the 
community can be understood as a ‘field of relationships built on mutual 
trust, and interests that, if not identical, converge around a certain set 
of activities where researchers and participants “respective paths cross or 
commingle”’ (Ingold, 2000, p. 145), highlighting the necessity for recip- 
rocal engagement in co-creative practice to be effective. Co-creative 
practice within PAR can be defined as a joint or partnership-oriented 
creative approach between two or more parties, especially between an 
institution and constituents, towards achieving a desired outcome (van 
Westen & van Dijk, 2015). These co-creative processes with commu- 
nities often involve emotionally labour-intensive relationship building 
(Facer & Enright, 2016), whereby researchers and practitioners are 
viscerally engaged in the ‘messy realities’ of other people's lives (Carter 
et al., 2013; Thomas-Hughes, 2018). While the term is sometimes used 
interchangeably with ‘collaboration’, co-creation is said to place a greater 
emphasis on process (van Westen & van Dijk, 2015; see also Franklin, 
this book). This process can assist in the democratization and empower- 
ment process of PAR by valuing local knowledge, brokering connections, 
building trust and facilitating the emergence of collaborative problem 
solving and community leadership (Metz et al., 2019). However, to reach 
the point where effective arts-based co-creative practice is possible, it 
is necessary to first implement an appropriate community engagement 
strategy that is sensitive to the local context and addresses the constraint 
of being externally invited to co-create with the community. In the next 
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section we will describe how these conditions can be created via the ‘art 
of invitation’. 


The Art of Invitation: Becoming a Voluntary 
Instrument of a Community 


The ‘art of invitation’ can be seen as a PAR inspired approach. The 
term has been coined by Ruth Ben Tovim, Lucy Neal and Anne Marie 
Culhane, all artists in their own right, but also all members of Encoun- 
ters, an organization established in 2003. Encounters was born from 
a community project whereby co-founders Ruth Ben-Tovim and Trish 
O’Shea took over a disused shop in Sharrow, Sheffield (UK), to open a 
creative dialogue about their rapidly changing local neighbourhood: 


We see ourselves as bridge builders and space holders for an exchange to 
happen between a civic institution and its participants — many of whom 
might never have experienced or participated in a more formal art context 
before. (Encounters A). 


Encounters describes the art of invitation as follows: ‘The Art of Invita- 
tion demonstrates how to engage different communities in becoming involved 
in creative projects; bringing people together to make social, cultural and 
ecological change happen’ (Encounters B). We draw here mainly on the 
work of Lucy Neal (2015), whose book: Playing for time, making art as 
if the world mattered, provides a rich overview of art-based practices of 
a wide group of creative practitioners. It is a handbook with narratives 
on collaboration and co-creation with communities. A key assumption 
is that ‘art is in service of lives’, which enables holding one’s gaze on the 
challenge of re-imagining the future (p. 14). Art-based engagement with 
communities can be considered as a place-based strategy, applied, for 
instance, in the transition town of Totnes, England (Hopkins, 2015), 
as a strategy of activism (Khan, 2015) and as a strategy to reclaim the 
(food) commons (Gordon-Fairleigh, 2015). Without making the claim 
to outline a formal methodology, key principles that outline conditions 
for effective community engagement for art-based activities have been 


described by Neal (2015) and are summarized and listed in Table 8.1. 
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Table 8.1 Ten principles of ‘the art of invitation’ 


Principle 


Intention 


Frame 


Work with community 


Facilitate 


Hold space 


Connect 


Description 


The intention is to create conditions for change. 
This can feel open-ended, with no precise 
plan, but engaging in intent gives life to the 
choices we make about change. Intentions 
may have an impulse that is self-directed but 
contain a generosity towards others within this 

A boundary of structure within which the 
freedom to play exists, creating the context or 
narrative for people to explore. Too large a 
frame can lack focus; too tight a one will not 
be expandable or open to change. It is a lens 
through which we can look at daily life anew. 
The lens can be changed as the project 
proceeds, opening choices up or closing them 
down 

A practice of community fosters self-awareness, 
empathy, vulnerability and realism to help us 
evolve. Art-based practices can bring people 
together that are not like-minded, and have 
different backgrounds and experiences 

Facil means easy. Facilitation involves getting 
things to flow, overcoming obstacles such as 
scepticism. Some aspects of facilitation can be 
predicted and organized, but much will need 
improvizing and intuiting with a willingness to 
respond to what's needed, often without prior 
specialized knowledge 

Holding space focuses the energy of a group. 
The artists’ presence can hold the space of a 
project when the setting is an unconventional 
one and especially at the arts, when there are 
lots of unknowns 

Connecting makes space for coherent and 
holistic narratives of where we are now. When 
people feel a sense of interconnection, they 
transcend the limits of the individual worlds of 
‘I’ and build a shared story that has meaning 
and can inspire the wider community with a 
sense of what can happen in between. 
Serendipities spring from such connections 
between ourselves, the visible and invisible, 
the past, present and future, etc 


(continued) 
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Table 8.1 (continued) 
Principle Description 


Work from commonality This requires paying attention to what people 
have in common; their humanity and common 
values. It involves asking good questions and 
taking care to listen actively. It recognizes and 
includes people and makes multiple ways from 
them to enter and re-enter a project. Empathy 
lies at the heart of working with commonality 

Collaborate Collaboration needs humour, open-heartedness 
and negotiation, all of which are part of its 
creative dynamic. It is a transformative, 
complex human process and requires a 
surrender of some control, but not of rigor 
and care. It requires an openness to working 
with others to allow creative journeys to be 
co-created 


Change People’s perspectives and sense of capabilities 
can change. Doors to new possibilities open 
that might have stayed closed which people 
jump through into new stories 


Source Neal 2015, pp. 81-93) 


We consider the work of the creative practitioner Yanthe Van Nek 
within our own case as an example of a PAR-inspired approach, where 
she interpreted and applied these principles in her own way. 

Yanthe is a community artist based in the North of the Netherlands 
and describes her creative interest in place-based cultural projects as one 
that resides within chaos—in the space between perfection and destruc- 
tion. Her philosophy views participatory art as more than just having 
pleasant conversations. Art, research and the social context must coin- 
cide. Therefore an essential part of all of Yanthe’s projects is entering 
and engaging deeply into each other’s worlds, building relationships with 
local people and understanding the dynamics of the place she is working 
within. This can result in an emergent collective wish or desire for change 
that then invites her to continue her work with the community on more 
tangible, visible arts-based activities, having nurtured a degree of trust 
and consent through engagement with the community. Yanthe views 
cultural practice as a method to expose structural conflicts, mobilize 
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communities and shine light on alternative pathways rather than merely 
community consultation through art (Pritchard, 2017). 

Yanthe addresses the challenge that comes with working within invited 
spaces through her strategy of becoming ‘a voluntary instrument of the 
community. To explain this we can use a musical instrument as a 
metaphor. Yanthe invites the community to ‘play’ her as if she is an 
instrument in whichever way they choose. The terms of engagement as to 
how the community participates in the project are therefore open-ended 
rather than prescribed. Yanthe is capable of offering a rich repertoire 
of arts-based skills that they can choose from, but the community— 
acting as the musician—decides how the instrument is played. Only the 
community can play Yanthe to a tune of their choosing, external actors 
(e.g., project administrators) existing outside the co-creative space are not 
permitted to ‘play Yanthe. 

Yanthe’s philosophy of co-creation posits the initial engagement 
process as crucial, immersing herself in both the social and ecological 
environment of the community. If appropriate and safe to do so, it 
begins by physically moving into and living within the community space 
and thereafter conducting an investigation of the desires of commu- 
nity members through the cultivation of meaningful relationships with 
the residents. This immersive investigation can be guided by commu- 
nity members, moving organically from person to person, picking up 
information about residents that informed her decisions as to who she 
should speak to next, including who is marginalized or not spoken 
about. This provides valuable opportunities to understand local power 
dynamics— including the dynamics within the community and between 
the community and the governing authority. The wishes that exist within 
a community can be explored and can be creatively conceptualized into 
a collective wish or shared story. This is done through holding the space 
with individuals for significant periods of time; initiating conversations, 
listening actively and probing with questions that demonstrate authentic 
interest. To assist in this investigative process, Yanthe carries around 
a large book during her conversations, known as ‘The Wish Book’—a 
private book—not shared with any external actor, in which she collects 
the local residents’ inner wishes for the future of the community. She 
makes it clear that whatever collective desire/wish emerges and can be 
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agreed upon, she will utilize her artistic expertise to co-create a cultural 
expression of their place. 


Methodology 
Research Methods 


Empirical evidence for the illustrative case was collected using a mixed- 
methods approach to qualitative social research. The focus of the data 
discussed in this chapter was on how Yanthe applied PAR principles, 
when first engaging with a community in an invited space setting. A 
combination of six semi-structured and reflective interviews, unstruc- 
tured walking conversations and a phone interview were conducted with 
Yanthe over a four month period during Spring 2020. The choice to use 
observations and interviews as methods of data collection followed from 
the aim to get a deeper insight into, and understanding of, the practi- 
tioner’s experiences within the village; these would be much harder to 
access through more structured data collection methods such as a series 
of questionnaires (Gillham, 2000; Ritchie & Lewis, 2003). 

While spending time with Yanthe in the village, observations were 
gathered on how she implemented the first stage of her engagement 
strategy with the community to nurture the ground for arts-based co- 
creative practice. The data centred around Yanthe’s time setting-up a 
space for co-creation in a public venue within the centre of the village. 
The interviews were conducted at the beginning, throughout, and the 
end of this initial engagement process. The semi-structured interviews 
and the phone interview were designed to explore Yanthe’s strategy of 
community engagement, with a focus on power dynamics between those 
who administer the project, her own role and the community. The 
walking conversations were unstructured in order to encourage Yanthe 
to freely reflect on her experiences within the village. 

The original research plan was to conduct multiple rounds of inter- 
views with the village residents to ensure triangulation and incorporate 
perceptions of community members on the village developments and co- 
creative practice. Unfortunately, due to the advent of the COVID-19 
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pandemic and subsequent access restrictions implemented by the Dutch 
government, data collection on-site ceased in May 2020. Instead, the 
Opportunity was taken to deepen the collaboration with Yanthe. Specifi- 
cally, Yanthe prepared a reflective transcript that summarized her time 
in the village, and reflected on our conversations and interviews. As 
well as offering further rich insight, this transcript also helped to guide 
the analysis. Quotations from this transcript have been included within 
the results section alongside relevant quotes from interviews to provide 
context to the analysis. While the analysis of the results remained the 
responsibility of Davis (lead author) throughout, Yanthe provided valu- 
able contributions to various drafts of the chapter and was active in the 
editing process to ensure that her philosophy and strategy were accurately 


described. 


Context of the Case 


The chapter employs a single case study approach. This section first 
provides a description of the illustrative case followed by justification of 
its suitability for this chapter. The place-based cultural project was part 
of a wider government-sponsored programme to support the cultural 
infrastructure and social cohesiveness of the province. The situation in 
the village was one of additional importance to the provincial authori- 
ties, the village having accrued a recent reputation as a place with strong 
local opposition to their decision to construct a windpark within their 
surrounding landscape. The windpark was planned as part of a broader 
national energy transition agenda delivered across the northern Nether- 
lands, and resulted in areas of local resistance in various parts of the 
province opposing the implementation of energy transition policies. In 
this village a local action group protested for over seven years in oppo- 
sition to the windpark. The resistance was triggered by the top-down 
decision-making process of the provincial government, most notably 
regarding the large scale of the park, the height of the windmills, and the 
close distance to the residential area. Community resistance movements 
like this can be unfairly characterized as NIMBY responses by govern- 
ment actors (Not-In-My-Backyard), but can be alternatively understood 
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as rational concern for the future of their place, stemming from a strong 
local sense of place and serious concerns about local identity (Devine- 
Wright & Clayton, 2010). In this village, the windpark enacted feelings 
of distrust and volatility towards the provincial government. The protest 
group acted not just against the provincial deputy in charge, but also 
against farmers willing to sell their land to the government, there- 
fore enabling the park and further affecting social cohesion within the 
community. 

Illustrative cases are employed to shed light on a particular situa- 
tion or set of circumstances where social relationships and processes are 
embedded within them. The overarching purpose of an illustrative case 
is to address an audience that may not yet be greatly informed about the 
topic and can offer understandable insights without oversimplification. 
Therefore, this approach is congruent with our goal of communicating 
lessons that can be drawn from the creative practitioner’s experience 
to help inform those interested in embarking on an arts-based creative 
practice journey for the first time. 

We regard this as a suitable illustrative case because it is a solid 
representation of how place-based cultural projects are often externally 
commissioned in the Netherlands. This project was assigned by a provin- 
cial government who opened up the participative space. The same 
authority supported a series of top-down sustainability and resilience 
policy decisions that resulted in dis-trust and local opposition. This 
makes it an interesting and unique case that deserves investigation as to 
how a creative practitioner can engage with a village from a power rela- 
tions and trust-building perspective. While we aknowledge that results 
may not be generalized to other contexts, lessons can nevertheless be 
derived from this case, for future place-based cultural projects. 


Outline of the Engagement Process 


Yanthe’s roots lie in the same province as the community village, which 
was advantageous in respect to having a familiarity and connection to 
the local context. While she resided in the same general locality, she 
was not ‘local’ to the specific community. That is to say that she was 
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initially unfamiliar with the community and the dynamics that existed 
within it upon being invited to work within the space. However, this was 
also advantageous in a number of ways. It allowed her freedom to enter 
into the community not bound by existing prejudices or unwritten laws, 
power dynamics and social norms that consciously or subconsciously 
determine the actions/behaviours of individuals within the commu- 
nity. Instead, with being a relative outsider, a valuable, anthropological 
neutrality was present. 

As stated, the goal of the initial engagement phase was to nurture the 
ground for effective arts-based co-creative practice to occur. Yanthe did 
this by embedding herself within the village and building meaningful 
relationships with village residents so as to understand and conceptu- 
alize the wishes of the community. Although the creative practitioner’s 
strategy was not consciously or explicitly pre-designed based on PAR in 
a formal sense, she applied methods that closely aligned with the PAR 
principles that exist within Neal’s (2015) ‘art of invitation’. She entered 
the community with an open-ended intention, inductively facilitated the 
framing of the direction of the project around community desires, and 
did so by spending time fostering connections that could support trans- 
formational change. This helped to democratize the process, resulting in 
the direction and content of the project resting largely in the hands of the 
community. Yanthe and the residents engaged co-creatively as explorers, 
rather than by determining specific outputs beforehand (Reason & Brad- 
bury, 2008). These explorations took place through living with the 
community, holding the space in the community for conversations by 
setting up open-surgeries for residents in the village centre and engaging 
in local community practices in order to nurture fertile ground for co- 
creative practice to take place. Unfortunately, due to the onset of the 
COVID-19 pandemic and subsequent social distancing restrictions, the 
project was temporarily suspended shortly after this engagement phase, 
as Yanthe was no longer able to physically hold space within the village 
due to national COVID social distancing/household regulations. 
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Results and Reflections 


What lessons can be learnt from the initial engagement process with a 
community to nurture ground for co-creative practice? The next sub- 
section reflects on how the creative practitioner dealt with the constraints 
of working within an invited space. The following sub-sections describe 
how this constraint was reversed via practicing ‘art of invitation’ princi- 
ples and by the practitioners method of becoming a voluntary instru- 
ment of the community. This resulted in the community inviting the 
creative practitioner to continue the project on their own terms. The last 
sub-section briefly reflects on time, as a particular constraint that Yanthe 
could not overcome through the art of invitation. 


Power Dynamics and Community Agency Within 
the Invited Space 


Upon accepting the invitation and entering the village, Yanthe experi- 
enced multiple instances of suspicion and cynicism towards the project 
from a proportion of the village residents. This was predominantly due 
to opposition within the community to the government’s approval for 
the construction of the windpark, with residents recognizing that the 
cultural project was administered by the same governmental authority. 
This resulted in some residents initially rejecting the invitation into the 
participative space and by consequence rejecting the practitioner. Yanthe 
articulated: 


It was not only the arrival of the windpark, but especially the way in which 
this change was delivered; it brought an accumulation of unrest within this 
old village. Feelings of skepticism and a lack of trust from the community 
were therefore also initially directed towards the project. 


This quote highlights how distrust towards external governmental 
authorities was directed towards the project, not only because of the 
windpark decision in isolation, but because the community felt they had 
no real influence or say on the decision-making process itself. By under- 
standing this context, the creative practitioner was able to empathize with 
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the initial suspicion and cynicism towards a government administered 
project to facilitate a cultural expression of their place when they had 
thus far felt unheard in other participative arenas. 

Lessons can be learnt as to why, when entering a community, a 
creative practitioner or researcher should understand the existing rela- 
tionship between relevant governmental authorities and the community 
when the project is funded or sponsored by the state. Such knowledge 
can inform the community engagement strategy and help to understand 
resident behaviours that may then be exhibited towards the creative prac- 
titioner or researcher upon arrival into the space. If the practitioner is 
viewed as a representative of the state, this will likely affect the level 
of trust and time needed to build relationships within the project. It 
is therefore necessary to fully grasp and empathize with the nature of 
this distrust by putting into practice the ‘art of invitation’ principle of 
working with the community. This requires continuous reflexivity on 
the practitioner’s positionality as a facilitator within the broader social, 
cultural and political context of the project (see also Horlings et al., 
2020). 

Having moved into and then begun living within the space, it was 
necessary for Yanthe to quickly become acquainted with the power 
dynamics at play and it became necessary for her to impress on the village 
residents that although her work was funded by an external authority, she 
was there with the purpose of becoming a voluntary instrument of the 
community rather than as a commissioned instrument of the state. 

Yanthe noted that the governmental authorities were greatly aware 
of the significant unrest that existed regarding the recent spatial trans- 
formations implemented in the village, most notably the windpark 
construction. She explained that those running the cultural project had 
expressed concerns to her about the potential for disruptive consequences 
to occur throughout its duration, due to the current situation. While it 
could be said that the project was broadly commissioned in the spirit 
of fostering social cohesiveness and building a cultural infrastructure, 
the governmental authorities were still concerned with how it would 
affect the local resistance towards the windpark construction and there- 
fore sought to monitor the co-creative process. This speaks to Gaventa’s 
Hayward-inspired critique of invited spaces whereby the framing and 
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limits of what is possible may be at risk of being decided and/or influ- 
enced by the external authority in charge of the project rather than by the 
community. It was therefore important for Yanthe to assert her position 
as the community engagement specialist to the authorities. 

Yanthe made it clear to the government officials overseeing the project 
that she had been commissioned on the basis that she could implement 
her methodology of becoming a voluntary instrument of the commu- 
nity, and that it was not possible for her to carry out her methodological 
process and the subsequent arts-based activities if there was significant 
external interference. From the beginning of the project, governmental 
officials had gently probed Yanthe in order to learn about ‘what was going 
on’ within the village. This was further demonstrated when one of the 
public officials suggested they should be present at meetings between the 
community and Yanthe. Yanthe checked with the residents whether this 
was appropriate and then communicated that they would not consent 
to this. This guaranteed that the space being held and facilitated by 
Yanthe was a private, safe one, creating potential for deeper connec- 
tions through a demonstration of loyalty to the community, supporting 
the process of trust-building and community engagement. Participation 
in practice is ‘rarely a seamless process; rather, it constitutes a terrain of 
contestation, in which relations of power between different actors, each with 
their own “projects”, shape and reshape the boundaries of action’ (Cornwall, 
2008, p. 276). Yanthe navigated the terrain of contestation and miti- 
gated external interference, securing greater community agency over the 
project process. She also made it clear to those administering the project 
from the outset that if residents wanted to use her as an instrument to 
protest against the arrival of the windmills, that she would facilitate this: 


By communicating my chosen position clearly and the position of the partic- 
ipants from the first stages of the project to the funder, it helped in dealing 
with possible resistance and change of expectations of my client when the 
project starts naturally evolving in response to the wishes of the community... 
Due to me outlining clearly the terms of engagement, the local government 
promised to take the backseat and trust the process. It was very important to 
emphasise to them the importance of co-ownership and creative freedom of 
the creators. In my work it is always too easy for me to just push the funders 
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wishes through. After all, in my vocation, I build a relationship of trust [with 
communities] that is easy to abuse. 


The quote illustrates that when a practitioner or researcher aims 
to apply co-creative arts-based methods it is important to ensure that 
their preferred community engagement methods are both understood 
and accepted from the outset by those responsible for initiating an 
invitational space within a community. 

Through building connections with the residents, a shared feeling 
began to emerge that the residents would rather use the space to create 
an arts-based symbol of togetherness rather than to further any resistance 
movements to the windpark construction, disproving concerns from 
the authorities that the project would be utilized ‘disruptively’. Yanthe 
describes the benefits of a community being given the opportunity to 
frame the content and project direction: 


The community becomes co-creators and co-owners of the project... there are 
benefits for the funder in relinquishing control within these spaces as the 
funder gains genuine insights into the wishes, questions, wants and foremost 
the power and wisdom of the village itself Instead of seeing a deficit and 
using culture and ‘a creative’ to fix it, they can instead trust the process of 
letting me submerge within a community. 


This quote underpins our plea towards governmental authorities, to 
acknowledge the benefits of relinquishing control over (the framing of) 
a project to the community. 


Building Connections via the Art of Invitation 


Yanthe applied a series of ‘art of invitation’ principles through her 
engagement process. 

She described the beginning of her process as conducting an investi- 
gation by allowing herself to be led by the community: 
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I literally let myself be taken away and carried away by the residents, it was 
they who let me know what they wanted from me as an artist and what any 
artwork that emerged from this process should bring about. I was a voluntary 
tool for the inhabitants of village... The residents of the village took me from 
meeting to meeting. Out on the street and into the houses. I immersed myself 
in the village and started an intense investigation with all my senses on edge. 
My days were full of encounters, from the billiard club, the knitting club, 
boxing, singing, the library, the village school, the village corporation, the 
party committee, the Youth Box... I spoke with the oldest generation, the 
parents and the youth. Wherever they took me, I followed every reference. 

The essential element of all my projects is to be a part of each other’ 
world. Entering into a relationship, I want to get to know the dynamics of 
the place where I am going. I found a place to stay at one of the farmers, 
“wind farmers” as fellow village people call them. I found my workplace at a 
local car garage, offered to me by one of the village people I had met... From 
fruitful conversations a widely supported wish emerged. Central themes came 
to the table such as a feeling from the villagers of having to choose between 
supporting and opposing the windmills, lamenting the loss of togetherness and 
a need to reaffirm and perpetuate the feeling of belonging with the help of 


the existing structures around the rich community life in the village. 


Yanthe chose to live and share her evening meals with a local resi- 
dent, illustrating the art of invitation principle of connecting. This was a 
microcosm of what Yanthe was trying to achieve across the community 
as whole. She created a series of connections across the village where a 
shared story or wish would eventually emerge, building interconnections 
that transcend the limits of the individual world of T and result in a 
shared story (Neal, 2015). Yanthe helped this process by ensuring she 
stayed within the public gaze, ‘holding space’ in the centre of the village 
at a local automotive garage. If she was not found behind a table in the 
garage foyer, she would be seen walking the streets, at people’s doors or 
engaging in local community practices. Always available to actively listen, 
collaborate and work with the community in their own time. 
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The Emergence of Shared Stories and Wishes 
via the Art of Invitation 


A shared narrative that emerged from individual community desires 
and was conceptualized into a communal wish, was one of music and 
festivals. Through her investigation and connections with individual resi- 
dents, a shared story emerged of the village as how it was once an impor- 
tant part of the blues music scene in the Netherlands. This previous 
identity of the village had now been largely forgotten and replaced as 
a village with a reputation for windpark protests. The communal wish 
was therefore to create an arts-based symbol of the community that 
paid homage to this musical and festival spirit of the past. Doing so, 
it was hoped, would foster a renewed sense of community, belonging 
and togetherness. 

Yanthe noted that while there were people passionately for and against 
the windpark construction, many residents were also broadly neutral 
on the issue and had more interest in protecting the community from 
fracturing permanently across this ideological fault line. She reflected: 


In all my history, Ive never felt such a strong desire for a sense of community 
from a group of village residents. 


While solidarity and resilience within the village was clearly demon- 
strated through the protests, the deep wishes of the community also 
highlighted the pressures that the windpark construction decision and 
resultant protests were placing on the community, exposing potential 
fragilities. Hence the desire emerged to rekindle a longing for reunifi- 
cation and togetherness and alter the reputation of the village with a 
symbol to demonstrate that they are not only a village of protest. 

Through nurturing connections with the residents and noting their 
wishes, Yanthe therefore conceptualized a broader shared story that could 
frame the arts-based co-creative practice—the residents creating their 
own boundary or structure with which freedom to play can exist (Neal, 


2015) while protecting the freedom of participation (Hayward, 1998). In 
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this instance the communal wish was to create a new symbol of togeth- 
erness for the village through their shared place-based history of music 
and festival. The process of arts-based co-creative practice began by a 
local resident expressing this wish at a community gathering through the 
recital of a poem in the local dialect (see below). 
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Summary of a poem in Dutch ‘Groninger’ dialect 
Fire in the village 

My name is Janka Rubingh and 

the village has been for 25 years my home 

I can say a lot in just a few words 


that is my ‘Groninger’ identity, | guess. 


On a good day in the eighties 
I was asked for the ‘Emergo circle’ 
It is the village cultural commitee 


so you know what it’ about...... 


‘Oh village, thou are my land’, 


a song from ‘When blows the wind, it is almost gone’. 


the last show in our village of trees, 
which can still be heard, and can not be broken. 
Why are we here today? 

From research it has become cristal clear, 
something has been lost here 

Awish from long gone past 

It is there, but not in front of us 

how can we receive this back? 

Do we miss one single person, 

or an umbrella that binds us together 
There is a need for connections 

We want to trust each other 

and jointly spin one thread together 
around everything what goes on here. 
And what does happen here then? 
Embrace, 40 activities on a row..... 


(and then 40 village activities are listed) 


Janka Rubingh (translation: Ina Horlings) 
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Yanthe’s next step was to work with the local choir, to explore the 
musical aspects of the village that were still alive. This process highlights 
how Yanthe sees her engagement approach as inductive: 


We must work inductively otherwise we can only be considered “content 
makers”. I do this through creating intense connections. I awake with the 


village and fall asleep with the village 


Yanthe did not arrive as a content maker, imposing her artistic 
concepts on what she believed would be good for the community. 
Rather she spent time listening and creating connections, resulting in 
a shared narrative/wish to emerge that provided the artistic inspiration 
for a cultural expression of the village to be developed. 


Time Constraints 


Due to COVID-19, the next step of co-creating a cultural expression of 
the village was postponed. Yanthe explained that: 


In a post-pandemic world it may be that the residents let me know that my 
role has been played out. They will have the power to decide whether it is to 
be continued with or without me 


Even amidst the projects suspension, the decision over the direction of 
the project and Yanthe’s future role in it continues to rest in the control 
of the community. 

This was an example of the project being curtailed earlier than 
expected. Generally Yanthe considers the time limit of projects as open- 
ended. She also expressed her frustration over the time constraints of 
many projects and noted that this is one invitational constraint she 
cannot mitigate through her methodology: 


The funders expect that Friday is my last day and I say goodbye. You raise 
hopes for the wish, you set things into motion and then due to the constraints 
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of the project you have to leave. I give them a platform to share their wishes... 
so I will not leave until I know they can do it on their own. 


In this case, Yanthe stayed in the village by searching and then securing 
external funding from other sources in order to continue her work with 
the community after the social distancing measures of COVID-19 were 
lifted. 

Time constraints and juggling pressures are familiar issues with which 
participatory action researchers also routinely contend. Researchers may 
not be able to stay beyond an initial agreed project time-scale due to their 
commitments and demands placed upon them as employees of univer- 
sity institutions. This means that the risk of a ‘parachute’ effect remains 
somewhat for social researchers entering communities, resulting in the 
build-up of relationships and then leaving before the community is ready 
for the project to end. 

In order to enable mutual learning and to learn from the voices 
and experiences of community members, projects require sufficient time 
in a community to maintain an open-ended, exploratory engagement 
with community members. However, there is rarely the political will to 
provide significant funding for longer term community projects that can 
facilitate this. 

Palmer et al. (2017) advocates the necessity of time, specifically the 
virtue of a practitioner or researcher ‘waiting’ within these types of 
projects, describing this as an important component of community- 
based and ethnographic research approaches. This waiting can involve 
days of drifting and ‘nondirective discovery’ (Okely, 2012) with discov- 
eries from these open explorations requiring protracted periods of time 


(Atkinson et al., 2001; Hammersley & Atkinson, 2007). 


Summing Up 


A major theme that emerged from the creative practitioner's engagement 
strategy was one of relinquishment of control over the direction of the 
project to the community members. This strategy promoted an authen- 
tically inductive approach and coincided with one of the key beneficial 
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tenets of PAR—the democratization of the research process. The creative 
practitioner adjusted the pre-existing paternalistic power dynamic by 
devolving power bestowed on her by the external authority directly to the 
community; offering herself voluntarily as an instrument to be used by 
the community within the invited space. By relinquishing power within 
the space to the community, this allowed the project objectives to emerge 
inductively from the residents’ wishes. The creative practitioner recog- 
nized that being invited into the space by the governmental authority 
rather than by the community was the first major challenge that needed 
to be overcome in order to nurture the ground for a tangible cultural 
expression to take place through arts-based activities. 

The artist countered the paternalistic nature of the invitational space 
by entering into a deep inductive process, spending time living within 
the village to develop unconditional relationships with the residents. 
This process reduced suspicion and cynicism of the community members 
towards the space and instead increased trust towards her motives. 

Relinquishing power over the framing and the direction of the project 
to the community resulted in an emergent wish to use the project to 
foster togetherness rather than as a vehicle to further protest against the 
windpark’s construction. While still holding strong views on this issue, 
the project was treated as a reprieve from the continual protests. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter we reflected on an illustrative case in the Netherlands 
to answer the question how a creative practitioner can apply co-creative 
practice in a community when entering into an invited space, while 
dealing with situational constraints. We also discussed how best to 
respond to the wishes of communities on their own terms, rather than 
to external interests. 

Through the conceptual len of an invited space we identified 
constraints that contributed to the paternalistic manner in which place- 
based projects are run by governmental authorities, such as the prescribed 
framing of the project and attempts of external influence over what can 
be deliberated within the space. 
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When embarking on arts-based co-creative practice, it is therefore 
imperative to recognize the power dynamics often inherent within 
such spaces. ‘Bottom-up’ cultural projects ideally facilitate spaces where 
communities are free to navigate not only consensus-driven themes but 
also conflicts and existing asymmetrical social relationships: 


... where in times of political turmoil, social unrest, chronic housing crises 
and public sector decimation, culture should be utilised as a way to forge new 
alliances, social movements and collectives to push against these ills. Culture 
is not something that should be utilised to maintain the status quo, rather it 
is an instrument for change (Mould, 2017). 


The case discussed in this chapter illustrates how a creative practi- 
tioner utilized ‘art of invitation’ PAR principles to reverse the notion 
of being invited into the village by an external authority, and instead 
received consent or an ‘invitation from the community to continue the 
project on their own terms. The creative practitioner became a ‘voluntary 
instrument of the community’, by engaging in an open-ended, induc- 
tive process, therefore building trust, connections and collaboration, and 
encouraging a shared story or communal wish to emerge. As a result, 
it can be said that the constraints of the invited space were ‘flipped on 
their head’ into a community invitation, where the village residents asked 
her to co-creatively construct a joint arts-based symbol for the village 
building on the past memories of music festivals that had, in the past, 
been facilitated by a prominent community member. 

The described case provides lessons for those interested in embarking 
upon an arts-based creative practice journey within a community. These 
lessons include, first an awareness that entering a village with pre- 
conceived assumptions of what is best for the community can create 
resistance towards connecting and building the relationships needed for 
an effective project with a lasting legacy. Second, in order to explore 
the wishes of a community instead of externally pre-described outputs 
or impacts, the principles of the ‘art of invitation’ offer an added value 
to place-based cultural projects. These principles should not be applied 
as an instrumental tool box but should be used to guide an inductive 
process. Third, the case showed that through the practitioner becoming 
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a voluntary instrument of the community, an authentically inductive 
approach can be established that can build trust and secure increased 
community agency that help to mitigate external interference within 
the participatory space. Fourth, time constraints remain a challenge for 
government-administered projects. 

This chapter argues that when place-based cultural projects take 
place under invited space conditions, the relationship between 
researcher/practitioner, the community and the external authority can 
be viewed as a ménage à trois, with the external authority learning to 
‘take a back seat’ as the project progresses. This is especially relevant for 
governments in situations where communities might have different ideas 
or interests about the future of their cultural, physical or environment 
assets; therefore the projects are not compelled to be framed within these 
dominant discourses and policy interests. We suggest that practices of 
‘dissensus’ should be welcomed within participatory governance initia- 
tives (Anderson et al., 2016; Kaika, 2017) and that those who work 
on arts-based creative practice and PAR projects continue to encourage 
governmental institutions to further democratize participatory spaces. 
Even when faced with navigating invitational spaces, communities can 
still then represent and frame their views within co-creative projects, with 
tangible opportunities to materially influence the future of their place. 
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Reflections on Doing Cross-Cultural 
Research Through and with Visual 
Methods 


Kei Yan Leung 


Introduction 


Language is the dominant medium on which social scientists rely in their 
research practices; they use language both to create knowledge and in 
their choice of interpretative methods to communicate this knowledge 
(Davies & Dwyer, 2007). However, our daily lives are composed of many 
different dimensions, and not all knowledge is reducible to language. 
Instead of seeking singularity and certainty to make sense of that one 
reality through language, there are multiple realities, and we need new 
ways of knowing in order to navigate through the diffuse and messy 
world (Law, 2004). When we aim to understand the mindsets and prac- 
tices of interviewees, focusing solely on spoken words may be limiting. 
In the context of my own research, farmers do not necessarily engage in 
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word-based cognitive reflection when they interact with plants, animals, 
soils or tools. 

Instead of focusing solely on how we communicate our thoughts 
and experiences through language, scholars have been shifting their 
focus to more-than-representational experiences such as emotions, affects 
and sensuous experiences! (Law, 2004; Lorimer, 2005). The relational, 
emotional and affective aspects in research practices regarding the 
interactions between humans and non-humans have been increasingly 
acknowledged (e.g., Campbell et al., 2019; Hitchings, 2003; Krzy- 
woszynska, 2016). In addition to increasing explorations on methods 
that invoke emotions, different attempts have also been made to theo- 
rize and interpret emotions and affect (Anderson, 2006; Harrison, 2000; 
Pile, 2010; Thien, 2005; Tolia-Kelly, 2006). In these works, the world 
is conceived as full of sensibilities, and researchers seek ways of knowing 
beyond words and languages through openness and reflexivity. With the 
assumption that knowing is more-than-representational by considering 
both representations and affective, sensuous experiences, this chapter 
uses the context of cross-cultural research to explore the limitations of 
knowing solely through language. 

Cross-cultural research is a fertile ground used to explore the role 
that meanings beyond language play in our understanding and engage- 
ment of the world. When conducting research in one’s own native 
language, the researcher might also struggle with language, but they focus 
more on making sense of how discourses and practices work together 
(Krzywoszynska, 2015). In the context of cross-cultural research, the 
researcher does not instinctively know all the experiences that are associ- 
ated with words; knowing also involves the process of understanding the 
emotive and embodied relationships that are specific to the language, 
place and cultural practices (Krzywoszynska, 2015). When language 
cannot give a full account of experiences, it unfolds the opportunity for 
cross-cultural researchers to seek alternative understandings of the inter- 
viewees than a local researcher might do. In this sense, a cross-cultural 


1 There is an extensive body of literature on non-representational and more-than-representational 
approaches that do not prioritize the role of representation and reasons, they also take into 
account the role of practices, affects, emotions to account for the interactions between humans 
and non-humans (e.g., Anderson & Harrison, 2016; Lorimer, 2005). 
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researcher is perhaps similar to a blind person: they might not be able 
to see through direct vision like a local researcher, but they can see 
hidden meanings through a range of sensitivities and sensibilities that 
a sighted researcher may otherwise neglect. Indeed, it will take longer 
for a cross-cultural researcher to understand their interviewees because 
of the cultural and language differences. They will also learn less about 
certain things because the cultural and language gaps just could not take 
them there. However, they can potentially learn a wider range of real- 
ities, or even participate in the making of those realities, because they 
are outsiders who always seek more thorough explanations from the 
interviewees. 

Visual methods have the potential to supplement the limitations of 
verbal research methods in both cross-cultural and same cultural settings. 
Our vision is not only limited to an objective process that is associ- 
ated with discourses, meanings and judgements. When we see, we also 
develop subjective experiences such as sensibilities, and embodiment 
(Rose & Tolia-Kelly, 2012). Undertaking interviews with images allows 
people to go beyond the verbal thinking mode and include a wider aspect 
of their experiences at the emotional level, or layers of experiences that 
cannot be easily put into words (Bagnoli, 2009). 

In addition to data collection, visual methods also have the poten- 
tial to improve scientific explanation and understanding of scientific 
knowledge to both scientific and non-scientific audiences (Rodriguez 
Estrada & Davis, 2015). Scientists have been using graphs and figures 
to communicate scientific results visually for centuries (Tufte, 1997, 
cited by Darnhofer, 2018). More recently, visual communications are 
also increasingly used to connect non-scientific audiences. For instance, 
Bartlett (2013) used cartoons to communicate her research findings 
about issues related to misconceptions of dementia. She noted that 
cartooning helped to present serious topics in a more playful way, making 
it easier to engage audiences (Bartlett, 2013). Darnhofer (2018) found 
that using comic-style posters to share preliminary findings with her 
research participants was effective in engaging the participants to share 
their feedback and facilitate more in-depth discussions of the research 
topic. 
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In this chapter, I will reflect on my experiences as a cross-cultural 
researcher during my field work in Japan, where I conducted inter- 
views with farmers using photo-elicitation to understand how they build 
relationships with artworks and their farming. As a Hongkonger, I 
had previously worked at the field site for three months on an art 
project about farming. However, I am not able to speak Japanese, so 
I worked with a local interpreter to conduct interviews with farmers 
with Japanese—English translation. Through the experiences of working 
with photo elicitation to collect data, and the attempt to convey research 
results through illustrations, I argue that visual methods help to uncover 
different realities that are beyond the scope of linguistic relevance, but 
nevertheless, fundamental to understanding the mindsets and practices 
of farmers. 

In the following, I start by providing a brief account of how I applied 
photo elicitation in my doctoral research. I then first discuss how experi- 
encing the challenges of communication brought by cultural differences 
pushed me to rearrange the interview questions. Second, I elaborate on 
the limitations of translation in communicating experiences, thoughts 
and emotions that are tied to cultural practices. Third, I illustrate how 
photo elicitation helped to unfold different layers of experiences by the 
farmers during data collection. Last but not least, I discuss the poten- 
tial challenge of conveying results from research in Japan to non-Asian 
audiences, and why I combined visual illustrations with verbal quotes to 
give a more in-depth portrayal of the experiences of Japanese farmers to 
Western audiences. 


The Study: Talking About Art Through Photo 
Elicitation 


In my doctoral research, I used photo elicitation in interviews to explore 
how Japanese farmers build relationships between their farming and 
artworks. My aim was to understand how farmers perceive artworks and 
the potential impacts of art on their farming. The study was conducted 
in Tokamachi (a remote mountainous area in Northeastern Japan), in 
two respective field works in the winter of 2019 and 2020. I selected 
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this particular area because it is where the Echigo-Tsumari Art Triennale 
(ETAT) takes place. Similar to many rural areas in Japan, Tokamachi is 
facing the problem of dwindling population and increasing numbers of 
abandoned houses and fields (Kitagawa et al., 2015). ETAT was the first 
art project designed to address the issue of rural revitalization in Japan; 
it is the world’s largest rural art festival. By placing art installations in 
abandoned landscapes and rice fields, ETAT uses art as the means of 
reconnecting with traditional farming practices, and the farming land- 
scape they produce (Kitagawa et al., 2015). Through these, ETAT aims 
to invite urban visitors and local residents to rediscover existing but 
neglected local cultural and natural resources, and reflect on their values. 

In total, I interviewed 25 farmers and an artist who has been working 
with local farmers to market their products. The farmers were selected 
based on their engagement in more agro-ecological farming practices 
than mainstream farmers. These agro-ecological practices are broadly 
defined by the way they substitute environmentally sound inputs and 
practices for industrial ones, and reconnect with traditional practices 
that are more well-suited to local agro-ecosystems (Gliessman, 2017). 
In Japan, farming is dominated by small-scale, mechanized rice farming 
under the co-ordination of state-supported Japanese Agricultural Coop- 
eratives (JA). JAs manage government subsidies, provide advice and 
input, and govern standardized, industrial rice production and sales 
(Esham et al., 2012; Mulgan, 2005). The state-initiated agricultural 
liberalization since 1990 enabled the emergence of this group of agro- 
ecological farmers who intentionally engage in more sustainable farming 
practices. This group of farmers were selected because their farming 
practices resonate with ETAT in re-signifying dying, traditional villages 
through innovation and re-interpretation of traditions. Such similarity 
suggested that these farmers might be more able to relate to ETAT’s 
artworks. However, this is not a point that my research can prove because 
I did not interview mainstream farmers. 

The interviewed farmers were selected through snowball sampling. 
Based on the information of the respondents, it is believed that these 
25 farmers are most, if not all, of the agro-ecological farmers known 
in the area. Among these farmers, five of them work for ETAT on a 
part-time basis to take care of fields that host artworks; the rest of the 
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farmers work on fields that do not have artworks and they were not 
involved in the selection and management of the artworks. This reflects 
the fact that that most agro-ecological farmers are not directly involved 
in the artworks or the art festival. After the interviews in Winter 2019, 
I subsequently carried out three group discussions with them to deepen 
my understanding of how they make sense of selected artworks that are 
related to agriculture and landscape in Winter 2020. Similar to many of 
my research respondents, the interpreter moved to the area from Tokyo 
to seek a traditional lifestyle in the countryside. 

During the first field work, in Winter 2019, I interviewed the farmers 
with nine pictures of seven selected artworks. The artworks were selected 
mainly based on their high publicity in ETAT, conspicuous locations 
on rice fields, and the link to traditional agricultural practices in Japan. 
In the pre-designed interview guide, I started by asking briefly about 
their farming background, i.e., how they started, and about their farming 
characteristics and challenges. The rest of the questions were guided by 
photo elicitation: I showed the farmer photos of artworks, invited them 
to choose one that they wanted to talk about, and asked them to share 
how the artwork is relevant to their farming. 


Adaptation of Interview Questions 


The first few trial interviews were a mess, and I very quickly realized 
there is a gap that limited my understandings of what the interviewees 
said. The questions about the artwork were too difficult and abstract 
for some of the farmers. They were anxious about not being able to 
give a ‘correct’ answer about what the artworks convey. Responses like 
‘I know nothing about art’, ‘I am just a farmer, I am not interested in 
art’ were common. Although Tokamachi is dotted with artworks, art is 
still something unfamiliar and distant to some of the farmers, because 
they consider aesthetic experiences as something separated from ordinary 
experiences. Originally, I thought that the multivocality and abstraction 
of art could invite the farmers to relate to it in a diverse way, but it turned 
out that the indirectness of art made some of them feel anxious about not 
being able to give a model answer. I tried to understand why they are not 
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interested in art; we were exchanging words through the interpreter but 
we were not able to communicate. They were trying to understand what 
my strange questions were trying to capture, and I was trying hard to 
understand the meaning of their answers. Gradually, I realized that what 
was hindering the communication was my lack of understanding about 
their ways of being a farmer in the area; I was not able to relate to their 
mentalities, and to their emotional struggles about being an outsider in 
the group-oriented village culture in Japan. 

For instance, in the following conversation, I originally intended to 
find out why the farmer was not interested in the artworks and what 
kind of qualities the artworks lack. At the beginning when I was not 
aware of the social pressures they were referring to, I had difficulty to 
logically relate to the distinction they made between artificial things and 
cultural events/traditions: 


Q: Why are you not interested in the artworks? 

A: I dont understand the meaning of the works... I am not really inter- 
ested in those art, so I never thought of anything about them. I have 
seen some of them, but it is so awkward to put artificial things in nature 
I don’t like the idea, it feels so unnatural. I don’t get anything about 
them, I love nature more than artificial things. 

Q: What about Matsuri? It is more of a cultural event. 

A: Those ceremonies with fire, all the traditional events, that maybe seem 
like art to foreigners, I think they have meanings in their cultural 
background, so I can understand them. 

Q: How do you understand them? Does it mean you do not like the 
artworks because they have no cultural background? 

A: From those cultural events, I dont know if I like or dislike them or not, 
I just accept them. I accept them because the meanings are inherited 
from the past, I just accept the ideas. But for those artificial things, they 
are just so awkward, so I don’t understand any of them. 

Q: You just mentioned that the cultural events are meaningful because 
they are from the past...what do you mean by just accepting the ideas 
because they are from the past? 

A: (thinking about it hard) Hmm... I think to follow those traditional 
events, rules and life they have here... it's about respecting the life 
here... I am following local rules and habits from the past, just like 
the locals are following their lifestyle from the past. I started growing 
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rice and veggies because my neighbours and the elderly also do it in 
this way, it is really important for me to follow the kind of life they 
have had for long time, to me this is the meaning of living a local life... 
in this village we prepare rice shooting collectively and they would use 
chemicals, I cannot avoid it. It is part of the cooperation. If I do not 
follow, I will be ditched and complained about by the community. To 
assimilate in the community and receive support from others, I have to 
accept something that I don’t agree with. For me, it is really important 
to live in this village peacefully and happily without having any troubles 
with villagers. 


It turned out that the context behind this farmer’s rejection of the 
artworks and acceptance of traditions related to their situation as an 
incomer in the village and the emotional pressures to assimilate into the 
community and local traditions. I came to understand that the relation- 
ship between art and farming is not just about how the art installation 
itself is related to the meaning of their farming practices. It involves far 
more diverse relationships that are connected to their mode of life as a 
farmer who engages in agro-ecological farming practices and a newcomer 
in the village, and the emotions and feelings that are tied to it. 

As a cross-cultural researcher, I needed to know more about their 
form of life in order to understand the possible relationships they would 
develop with the artworks. Therefore, I changed the arrangement of the 
interview questions, I allocated more time to talking about their farming 
values and practices before moving to the questions of art. Not only did 
this help me to make better sense of their farming life, talking about 
things they are more familiar also helped to empower the farmers and 
reduce the anxiety of talking about art. 


The Difficulty of Translating Life and Practices 
Under Cultural Differences 


Although rearranging the questions inspired more diverse discussions 
with the farmers over the artworks, I noticed that the limitations of trans- 
lating emotions and local experiences through language were still present. 
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After all, I still depended mainly on words to communicate with the 
farmers and understand how they saw the photos. I noticed that even a 
perfect word-for-word translation did not help me to proceed smoothly 
with the interview. As a foreign researcher, I simply lacked the cultural 
sensitivity and fluency to ask the question in a culturally relevant way to 
delve into topics in which I was interested. 

This is illustrated in the following extract of a group discussion, where 
apparently the farmers and the interpreter have a different understanding 
of ‘nature’ than my original question intended. They do not see nature as 
separated from humans; they also see humans as part of nature in their 
cultural concept of Satoyama. When I framed my question based on the 
western concept of the human/nature split and tried to understand how 
they make sense of such distinction, it did not lead me anywhere. My 
question got lost in translation because the interpreter and the farmers 
were not able to relate to my question: 


(Q: me; I: interpreter; A: interviewee) 


Q: In your opinion, what is landscape? The artificial rice terrace or the 
wild forest? 

I: It is a hard question, it’s not difficult to translate but the question itself 
is difficult to understand... 

Q: Do you make a distinction between artificial rice terraces or 
natural/wild forests? 

A: We called it satoyama, there is no translation. It means the middle part 
of wild nature and where people live. The landscape here or the future 
of here is the satoyama, that’s why in the mountain there are rice terraces 
here, we call it satoyama view. 

Q: Earlier some of them mentioned being captured by some beautiful 
moments in life; is that because the nature/landscape you see involves 
human participants It involves villagers, community, and you also live 
in this environment... 

I: I think it depends; it is different for everyone. What do you want to 
ask? 

Q: I just want to know if they find the nature here beautiful because they 
are part of it? Like the example of going to the wild nature: countryside 
people go there and they still find it beautiful, but they cannot live 
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there, so those kinds of moments that they think as beautiful won't last. 
But for people here, they can observe the changes in different seasons; 
is that because they live a life here/they share a life with nature? 

A: When you go to the deep mountain here, if there is a path, it means 
there was life there many decades ago. I see the beauty when I feel 
the traces of humans, just like I also feel the beauty from the piece 
of farmland that elders just weeded by hand, I feel the beauty of their 


work. 


These moments were clumsy and awkward, because I just could not 
find words to communicate my thoughts. It is not because we cannot 
find the ‘right words’, but more that I do not have the cultural context 
to understand their connection with nature in their everyday lives, and 
therefore their experiences associated with these connections. Mean- 
while, the farmers also did not understand what I was asking because the 
nature/human split simply does not exist in their cultural understand- 
ings of landscape. Through these experiences, I realized that there are 
limitations in language that I simply cannot transcend as a cross-cultural 
researcher. 

Cross-cultural researchers in social sciences tend to focus on solving 
‘problems’ in translation and making communication effective (Turner, 
2010). For instance, how to get precise translation, a correct version of an 
interview transcription to minimize the discrepancy caused by language 
differences (Turner, 2010). Many social scientists are often preoccupied 
with words because they tend to believe that the world is static, definite 
and predictable, and through precise words they can discover these defi- 
nite states that exist out there in reality (Davies & Dwyer, 2007; Law, 
2004). However, my fieldwork experiences clearly showed that the world 
is more complex and textured, so that the challenge is less in finding an 
exact translation, than our capacity to understand what farmers try to 
convey. 

Instead of getting frustrated by not being able to maximize accu- 
racy in language, I chose to be reflexive about the role and limitation 
language plays in cross-cultural research. The language differences made 
explicit the cultural dimension and demonstrated that meaning is made 
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outside of literal translation. Pereira et al., (2009, p. 5, cited in Krzy- 
woszynska, 2015) believed that ‘a lot of insight can be found, and a lot 
of knowledge can be produced, through explicit and critical reflection 
on the challenges and incommensurabilities of language difference’. For 
instance, there is no such concept of ‘Satoyama’ in English. It resembles 
the concept of ‘countryside’ but is more than that. If it is translated from 
Japanese to English literally, it means ‘the area between mountains and 
human settlements’; it is covered with managed woodlands and terraced 
rice fields (Brown & Yokohari, 2003). However, the translation neglects 
the values of nature implicit in the concept, that human communities 
(sato) and non-human nature (yama) coexist side-by-side in harmony 
(Yokohari & Bolthouse, 2011). The non-nature/human split does not 
only shape traditional agricultural practices in Japan, it also shapes the 
spiritual connections and respect farmers have with nature. There are 
also Satoyama \andscapes in various places in other Asian countries like 
China. The distinctiveness of the Japanese one is the spiritual ties to 
nature, in which the Japanese believe that there are eight million deities 
present in nature (Iwatsuki, 2008). As a buffer zone between human 
settlements and deep mountain areas (okuyama), the Satoyama area is 
where they set up shrines to worship the deities so as to ensure co- 
existence and their guardian in daily life (Iwatsuki, 2008). If I just adhere 
to the mainstream western approach to strive for a precise translation and 
omit the cultural understanding that farmers have of nature, the possi- 
bility of exploring different approaches of nature/human relationship in 
another culture could be easily overlooked. 

In addition, I also found that the language differences highlighted 
affective experiences that are tied to cultural practices. Feelings and 
affects do not just come with words; they are entangled with the specific 
social and cultural life of the interviewees. Although I went to the field 
with a local interpreter who acted as a vital cultural broker, it was not easy 
to convey feelings across cultural and language barriers. For instance, in 
the conversation about landscape, when I was trying to understand how 
farmers categorize and distinguish human and nature, the farmers were 
relating it to how they feel the beauty from the collaboration between 
humans and nature in an affective way. However, a perfect linguistic 
translation did not make me experience the feeling of beauty they have 
experienced. In the following conversation, I was still trying hard to 
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understand from the interpreter the kind of beauty they were referring 
to: 


Q: What are the things that they found beautiful? What is it that captured 
them? 

I: There were moments that nature and the view just overwhelmed us, 
those are moments that we are not able to tell what captured us... I 
just asked them about it, it is not about any specific thing but the whole 
atmosphere at that moment just captured us in our daily life. 


It is therefore important for the interpreter to be sensitive about 
cultural differences; they have to understand peoples’ feelings, reframing 
them and making them ‘reasonable’ to researchers from a different 
cultural context (Turner, 2010).* However, in the process of making feel- 
ings ‘reasonable’, the quality of the feelings described is incomparable 
with how it was experienced (Harrison, 2007). One of the respondents 
of Giustini (2019, p. 195) illustrated the limitations of language when 
it comes to the expression of emotions: ‘sometimes we cant find the 
linguistic or cultural expression that would match the same level of 
emotion, but we try to do as much as we can to impact the audience’. 


Opening up New Ways of Seeing Through 
Photo Elicitation 


The use of photography in research is not something new; it first 
appeared in 1957 to study how different ethnic groups adapt to residence 
and new forms of work in urban factories (Collier, 1957, cited in Harper, 
2002). Since then, photography has been increasingly used in various 
social sciences disciplines. There are different methods, as photos can 
be provided by the researcher or taken by research participants through 


2 The roles and influences of interpreters in cross-cultural research is a subject in its own right, 
and this book chapter is too limited in scope for more in-depth discussions. When one can 
speak a particular language, it does not automatically mean that you can represent a culture. 
The sensitivity to cultural differences is not only shaped by one’s cultural background, it is also 
shaped by one’s social background, positionality, personality traits, language proficiency, and so 
on (Turner, 2010; see also: Caretta, 2015; Temple, 2002; Temple & Young, 2004). 
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a camera handed to them. Also, different terms, such as photo voice, 
participatory photography and reflexive photography, have emerged to 
denote the varying use of photography in research. 

Photo elicitation is broadly defined as a qualitative research method 
where photography is used to enrich and complement research data 
(Harper, 2002; see also Axinte, this book). The advantages of using 
photography in research are well documented, including research about 
farmers, or those in natural resources settings (e.g., Beilin, 2005; 
Sherren & Verstraten, 2013; Sherren et al., 2012). For instance, visual 
materials prompt respondents to reflect on things that they did not 
get to discuss in talk-only interviews (Rose, 2014). By putting farmers 
in control of the conversations that emerged, photo elicitation helps 
researchers to study complex issues that can be very personal and deeply 
held by farmers (e.g., farm landscape management), in a manageable and 
sensitive way (Sherren et al., 2010, 2012). 

In photo elicitation interviews, pictures are used to invoke comment 
and discussions in the course of interviews, and therefore to make 
various realities visible in data collection (Banks, 2001; Rose, 2014). 
This approach uses the structure of showing, and then telling what is 
shown; the image is simply used by the researcher as an inscription 
device to visualize a certain reality to research respondents (Rose, 2014). 
Even if the pictures are taken by the respondents, researchers tend to 
focus more on what is pictured and making meanings by working with 
what the image shows. For example, photography is also used to study 
farmers, but it is used in a similar way to trace knowledge and experiences 
that the researchers are looking for. Harper (2001) used aerial photos 
of farmlands and historical photos to interview elderly farmers about 
their memory and interpretations of farm life in the 1940s. By using 
the photos to make the old way of farming visible again, Harper (2001) 
elicited rich details from the interviewees about technological transition 
to industrial farming in the US, what social relationships were like before 
the transition and, more importantly, their feelings about those old days. 

However, Rose (2014, p. 31) finds that in visual research methods 
there is an almost total neglect of the ‘symbolic and communica- 
tive components that are specific to the culture’; she refers to these 
components as visuality. Visuality is the cultural construction of visual 
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experience; it means what the respondents see, how they are able to see, 
and how this seeing and unseeing are governed by their cultural under- 
standings of the messages inherent in the images (Foster, 1988, cited in 
Rose, 2014). In my research, my unseeing of the seeing of the farmers 
has, in many ways, highlighted how their seeing is specific to the social 
and cultural contexts of Japan. 

Initially, I aimed to use the photos to elicit more information and 
make it easier for the farmers to talk about relationships between art and 
their farming. In other words, I also used the photos as an inscription 
device to confirm the reality that I was looking for, without taking into 
account how the farmers see. Indeed, the photos helped a lot in relating 
the artworks to the daily life of the farmers. The combination of artwork 
and landscape in the photos encouraged them to look at the artworks 
as pictures or sceneries and share their perspectives freely. It turned out 
that the photos encouraged different imaginations among the farmers, 
and they shared more insights than what messages the photos conveyed 
to them. This was especially so in the case of those who said they knew 
nothing about art at the beginning of the interview. For instance, they 
related the photos to the past farming scenes in the area, the resemblance 
with their current practices in terms of values and actual things they have 
created like farmhouses, and their vision of the future of the local area. 
Indeed, their seeing was not just restricted by the art piece itself, but 
also the background of the artwork and the combination of the artwork 
with the background. Some of them also built relationships between their 
seeing and farming life, in which they projected themselves to certain 
artwork and saw how it signified the rhythms and characteristics of their 
farming life. 

Through these experiences I found that the cultural differences of how 
some of the farmers and I see visual materials in the photos can serve as 
a good opportunity for me to understand the social life of the farmers 
and highlight their associated affective and sensuous experiences. When 
they talk about the images in the interview, to me it is more than just 
about what the images show, but also about how they see the images 
in certain ways. The fissure between the seeing and unseeing among 
us provided rich material to uncover different realities; this might well 
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remain implicit and thus hidden in research conducted in the same 
cultural context. 

For example, when I saw artistic elements from the photos of tradi- 
tional festivals where people are playing traditional Japanese musical 
instruments, to some of the farmers those are cultural events that worship 
the spirits of dead people and convey the meanings of assimilation. Some 
of them saw the projection of traditional cultural landscapes in Japan 
from the photos, I saw nothing but just some forests with abandoned 
fields. It is these fissures that inspired me to ask more questions to seek 
clarification from the taken for granted but unobservable thoughts of the 
farmers. As a foreign researcher who lacked understanding about how 
Japanese farmers make sense of farming, this has opened up different 
realities of local farming context to me. These are realities very different 
from the one I encountered from doing a literature research, in which the 
literature mainly highlights the challenges farmers face under different 
structural forces in Japan. 

By sharing how they see the pictures and what the pictures visualize 
to them, the farmers illustrated how they make sense of their farming 
life through a different form of knowing, one that does not separate 
reasoning, feelings, affective and sensuous experiences. These more-than- 
representational understandings are embodied sensations, such as the 
sight of rice terraces, or the physical difficulties and embodied feelings 
of working on the land. 

I also found that the point of using visual method is not at all 
about filling the difference between language and experiences resulting 
from the gap in cultural understanding in cross-cultural/same-cultural 
research to make communication ‘adequate’. There is never a translation 
where language is ‘adequate’, especially if we also take more-than- 
representational experiences into account (Harrison, 2007). What is 
significant about using visual methods in both cross-cultural and same 
cultural research is that it traces the limits and possibilities of mainstream 
social analysis, and inspires researchers to stop preoccupying themselves 
with language, and start considering how meanings beyond language 
can enrich our understanding of our research subject. The following are 
some examples of how the use of photos in interviews helped to uncover 
different layers of meanings through the seeing of the farmers and my 
unseeing. 
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Ikeda was amazed by the photo of the ‘Rice House’ in Fig. 9.1. He saw 
the life of a household in the frame, he saw a kitchen, a living room and 
a family living there. He related the picture to the concept of Tanaka, 
which literally means a ‘house surrounded by rice terraces’, and he saw 
the traditional view of the local village hundreds of years ago from the 
photo. As a non-Japanese farmer, I was not able to see the rich cultural 
connotation that the “Rice House’ carries. Yet, such unseeing captured 
my attention towards the nostalgia that Ikeda had towards such tradi- 
tional landscapes, and the disappointment he had when he gave up some 
rice terraces last year, as cultivating them was too physically demanding. 
His seeing from the photo did not allow me to experience the same 
emotional connections he has with the landscape, but it highlighted the 
importance of considering the emotional aspects that are keeping farmers 
motivated to persist traditional, labour-intensive practices. 


Ww 


Fig. 9.1 ‘Rice House’—the metal frame merges with the landscape and rice 
terraces to form an harmonious picture in different seasons (Source Photo by 
author) 
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Fig. 9.2 ‘Scarecrow Project’—the red silhouettes represent the past scene of the 
family of the landlord working on their ancestral land (Source Calvin Wong) 


Morita takes care of the rice fields hosting the ‘Scarecrow 
Project’ (Fig. 9.2, above). He was working on the fields every day; he 
did not think much about the artwork because it was too connected 
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to his daily life. Instead, he focused on the uneven growing condi- 
tions of the rice field in the picture. The rice field has experienced 
mudslides, resulting from rice fields in higher terraces being abandoned. 
They damaged the field, making it difficult to work on because some 
parts are deep and muddy. He related the artwork to these embodied 
experiences of working the field, and this reminded him of the need to 
keep rice fields active to preserve the landscape. This is in contrast to all 
I could see from the picture: the red silhouettes. Yet these red silhou- 
ettes did not matter to Morita at all. All the photo reminded him of 
were the uneven growing conditions of the rice plants. From his words, 
I was able to know the hardship he had endured when working with 
this field, but I was not able to experience his embodied experiences of 
physical fatigue and the emotional connections with landscape through 
language. However, his seeing and embodied feelings uncovered his senti- 
ment towards preserving the Satoyama landscape, which is getting lost 
because in this mountainous area rice fields are increasingly abandoned. 
As mentioned earlier about the Satoyama landscape, to local farmers 
the loss of the landscape is not just about its physical disappearance, 
it is also the breaking up of human—nature collaboration and the spir- 
itual connections. To him, the physical fatigue he was enduring was the 
bridge to rebuild this collaboration, it was associated with the emotional 
connections to the culturally meaningful landscape. 

The strength of how visual materials are more capable in stressing 
emotional experiences became obvious when Shibata and Keiko talked 
about their feelings towards snow, respectively through words and 
picture. The lack of emplaced experiences made it too abstract for me to 
relate to Shibata’s feelings about snow. Also, he believed that as a visitor, 
I would not be able to relate to the beauty they find from the snow in 
the area. 


It is the light and darkness about the beauty. If you don’t live here 
for a whole year, you don’t know how tough it is to live through the 
winter. When you just come and see the beauty of snow in winter, the 
joy is different, and you also would not feel our thankfulness to spring. 


(Shibata) 
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Although I am not able to share the same feeling towards the beauty of 
snow with the farmers, the emotion related to seasonal changes was made 
explicit when another farmer, Keiko, relieved the feelings she experienced 
from snow, triggered by a photo from the artwork ‘Human re-entering 
nature’ (Fig. 9.3) in winter. Her experiences signified the emotional 
changes and embodied experiences of living a rhythm of life that is 
dependent on seasonal changes. For instance, the relief from working 
on terraced rice fields that are not accessible by machinery in summer, 
and therefore the calm and stillness she associated with snow in winter. 


I wonder what he is thinking, I can imagine many things by looking 
at him... I wonder why he is standing like this, nowadays people don't 
stop, they are all moving around. But when snow comes, we feel relieved 
because winter has finally come. Maybe he feels relieved to see the snow 
and he can finally take a rest. It is such a good picture. (Keiko) 


Conveying Research Results Through Visual 
Illustrations 


The cross-cultural position as a non-Japanese person has helped me 
to unfold different layers of meanings that might remain hidden to a 
Japanese researcher working in their own cultural context, as they might 
be too obvious to merit mentioning. However, as an Asian I also faced 
the challenge of adequately conveying the research results to non-Asian 
audiences through words.’ It was already difficult for me to ‘fully’ under- 
stand the farmers given the cultural differences between Hong Kong and 
Japan. As a result, the words of the farmers had already gone through a 
first layer of cultural translation by the time the interpreter translated the 
words to me. There would then be a second layer of cultural translation 
when I communicate my research results through words to western audi- 
ences, who are even more culturally distant to Japanese farmers than I am 
as a Hongkonger. The idea of visualizing interview quotes first emerged 


3 Communicating research results to non-Asian audiences is necessary as the research is intended 
for publication and doctoral examination in a western context. 
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Fig. 9.3 ‘Human re-entering nature’, Winter—a 4-metre high human figure 
that changes with the season (Source Anna Mak) 
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when I checked if the interview transcription is ‘correct’ with the inter- 
preter. She told me that some of the quotes sound right literally, but the 
spirit and the emotion of the speaker is gone in the English sentences. 
For example, when Yoshida spoke in the following quote, the emphasis 
was on the positive and thankful feelings for being able to work together 
with the beautiful landscape to produce food. However, the interpreter 
felt that these emotions were lost, as the English translation sounded 
more like he was frustrated by the physical workload, which he uses to 
justify the use of chemical pesticides. She thought that it was important 
to emphasize the positive attitude through a supplementary note. 


I always enjoy farming in the mountains, I feel proud that my rice and 
wheat came from these beautiful mountains, and I preserve the Satoyama 
landscape... I am taking care of the abandoned farmland, but it is taking 
too much labour and time to do the organic way, I cannot do all the work 
by myself, I have to use chemicals to weed. I want to reduce the chemical 
usage on wheat, I am looking for a good way to use them. (Yoshida) 


Therefore, I thought of working with a local Japanese artist, whom 
I interviewed during the first field work in Winter 2019, paying her to 
produce graphic illustrations of selected quotes. I could use the illustra- 
tions to supplement the farmer’s verbal quote and depict the scene of how 
particular experiences were understood by the farmers. Similarly, Dahl 
et al. (2012) used a graphic novel to retell the life stories of five homeless 
people they interviewed in academic research. Through portraying the 
life events preceding their homelessness, and how they experienced these 
events emotionally, the graphic illustrations draw the attention of a wider 
group of audiences to the complicated social issue of homelessness. 

Together with the interpreter, we therefore identified three interview 
quotes in which the emotional and sensuous experiences of the farmers 
are especially absent in the English translation. Afterwards, I arranged 
a meeting with the local artist, in which the interpreter and I discussed 
these quotes with the artist and shared with her how the emotions and 
spirits of the farmers were lost in translation during the interviews. I 
invited the artist to draw three illustrations based on the three quotes; 
I also invited her to convey the quotes in her way. Shortly after the 
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meeting, the artist presented me a first draft with five illustrations. I 
picked three illustrations that I thought fitted most with the quotes, and I 
gave her some comments and suggestions for aspects that I thought could 
be further highlighted in the illustrations. After that, she incorporated 
my comments, revised the first draft and delivered the final illustrations 
to me. 

As a rare artist working with local farmers in this remote rural area, the 
artist has been using artistic design to help local farmers to market their 
products to both local and urban customers The artist therefore provided 
highly valuable thoughts and ideas because she understood the language 
and experiences of local farmers, and she is also experienced in converting 
the language of farmers to non-farming audiences through visualization. 
Rodriguez Estrada and Davis (2015) point out that not all visualizations 
are effective communications, and visualization is also not a blind process 
of integrating written discourses with visual illustrations. It is important 
for the communicator to not just understand the written discourses, 
but she should also be able to connect with non-specialist audiences 
through their language. In the design approach of the artist, she first 
understands the farming approaches of farmers, then she helps them 
identify the distinctiveness of their products. Therefore, she is familiar 
with local farming landscapes and the settings of the farms of local 
farmers, and knowledgeable about the farming approaches and practices 
of local farmers. In her design work for local farmers, she communi- 
cates these aspects of local farmers to both local and urban customers. 
Through these experiences and background, she can utilize the tech- 
niques in graphic design, e.g., composition, colour, layers, as highlighted 
by Rodriguez Estrada and Davis (2015), to convert the selected quotes 
of the farmers to paintings that are easier for non-Japanese audiences to 
capture emphasis of the quotes. 

Using a visual illustration has the potential of supplementing the 
verbal quote to draw audiences’ attention to the more comprehen- 
sive experiences of the farmers. Visual illustrations can help convey 
the emotions and sensations that farmers were trying to convey in the 
interviews in an imaginative way. To address the common misconcep- 
tions related to dementia, Bartlett (2013) used cartoon-style drawings 
to portray the lifeworld of dementia patients in a playful way with 
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imaginative scenes in an exhibition. The exhibition received positive 
feedback, and the cartoons were able to generate fluid and open-ended 
interpretations. This example shows that illustrations can relate non- 
verbal connotations to readers of one’s research in a metaphorical way. 
In striving for this, the hope is to inspire the reader to take these aspects 
into account in understanding the mindsets and practices of farmers. For 
instance, by just reading the following quote, the embodied aspect of 
learning mentioned by the farmer can easily be overlooked. The quote 
can be seen as being merely about cognitive understanding of farming 
knowledge. In fact, during the conversation the farmer did not separate 
the cognitive aspect of learning from the embodied one in the quote: 
how he feels hopeful and is looking forward to reaching the embodied 
level, more than the fact that he needs more confidence and experiences. 
It is difficult to capture his emphasis just by reading the quote: 


I need more experiences, many things can change the condition... soil, 
water, weather and everything, I need more confidence in what I am 
actually doing, then I can move on after 2-3 year. What I have learnt 
from books and my mentor will be more in my body. I will feel more 
confident and have an actual sense of what I was taught. (Yoshida) 


The following is a short account of how the artist interpreted the 
quotes, how she incorporated aspects that I wanted to highlight and 
visualize the quote. 

Figure 9.4 shows a simple and subtle scene of a farmer touching and 
checking the soil and seedling with two hands: the artist intended to 
use this ordinary moment to convey different meanings expressed in 
the quote. She focused on the word ‘soil’ and used it as an anchor to 
link different aspects of learning Yoshida mentioned in the quote. In 
the opinion of the artist, soil shows the impact of weather, humidity 
and the environment; soil also shapes the condition of plants. Since 
farmers accumulate knowledge of soil through experience and practices, 
the artist uses the act of touching and caring of soil in Fig. 9.4 to 
symbolize the accumulation of knowledge as indicated in the quote. As 
I wanted to highlight the aspect of learning from an embodied level 
in the illustration, the artist presented the farmer without a head. The 
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Fig. 9.4 Illustration of a farmer caring for the plant through his body to 
accumulate knowledge and experience (Source Megumi Hirose) 


blue background has two implications: first, it shows a blue sky and 
aims to bring a positive and hopeful emotion that the quote expressed; 
second, the background meanwhile can also be the chest of the farmer, 
the combination of different colours signifies the fluidity of affect and 
feelings he has for the plant in his heart. 

Illustrations can also visualize in a more realistic way the scene of how 
farmers interact with non-humans through various sensuous experiences 
in their farming practices. In the following quote, Yanaga shared how 
she used her body to feel and care for the plants to understand their 
condition: 


The scent, you can smell it... you can feel it, touch it and you can taste 
it. If the crop is not doing well, I can see the failure from their shapes. If 
you look at a tomato closely, you feel the hair.... (Yanaga) 
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When she expressed the quote, she was excited and showed how these 
interactions with the plants and attention to small details motivated 
her in her everyday farming life. However, these emotions are also not 
explicit in the quote. In Fig. 9.5, the artist wanted to highlight the love 
and affection that a farmer develops towards her plants and tomatoes in 
the process of nurturing and caring for them. The facial expression of the 
farmer in Fig. 9.5 communicates such excitement when she is examining 
the tomato through the touch of her hand and her smelling the tomato. 
The farmer is surrounded and embraced by her flourishing plants in the 
composition of the illustration; it conveys the reciprocity of care and 
happiness between the two, in which the plants flourish because of the 
care of the farmer, and the farmer is happy when the plants grow well. 

Similarly, Shibata illustrated how he plants rice by hand. In the quote, 
it is difficult to imagine at the cognitive level how human hands can 
transfer energy to the plants, within a western scientific understanding. 
The ‘energy’ he is referring to is related to the concept of ‘ki-energy’ 


Fig. 9.5 Illustration of a farmer appreciating her tomato like an artwork 
(Source Megumi Hirose) 
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in Japanese culture. The meanings of ‘ki-energy’ are very different from 
what the English word ‘energy’ conveys: ‘ki-energy’ signifies a vital force 
that flows between animated things and inanimate things in the world. 
In the context of this quote, it is a force that flows between the body of 
the farmer, the rice plants and the soil: 


We like planting rice by hands because it makes rice more delicious. 
When we use our hands to touch the plants, some good energy is trans- 
mitted to the plants and the Earth. I believe in the power of it, that’s why 
I want more people to be involved in my farming, and I can get a lot of 
good power from a variety of people. (Shibata) 


Both the artist and I identified ‘ki-energy as the key idea to be high- 
lighted in the illustration. The first image that popped up in her mind 
from the quote is a farmer transplanting rice with their hands in a 
Satoyama \andscape. Being an incomer from an urban area, the artist 
does not just experience Satoyama through the visual landscape but also 
the smell in the air. She believes that a lot of energy is also stored in the 
air in the landscape. In Fig. 9.6, the white path signifies the moving of 
‘ki-energy’ in the air embracing the farmers, the villages, mountains and 
forests. The white path also visualizes how ‘ki-energy’ is generated from 
manual rice transplantation, an aspect that I wanted to highlight. As the 
farmer transplants the rice plants using his hands, the ‘ki-energy’ gathers 
and spreads to the villages between the rice fields and the mountains. It 
signifies the process of how the delicious rice produced by traditional 
rice planting method brings good energy to people. The illustration 
also highlights that rice transplantation by hand involves more than the 
physical movement and visible touch of the plants. It also includes the 
invisible connections that the farmer feels with the plants and soil in the 
process of transplanting them. 
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Fig. 9.6 Illustration of a farmer enjoying rice planting by hands to cultivate the 
circulation of ‘ki-energy’ between his body, soil and the plants (Source Megumi 
Hirose) 


Conclusions: ‘Seeing’ Meanings Beyond 
Language 


Visual methods can be a useful tool to unlock the sensibilities of a 
cross-cultural researcher, or in general a same-cultural researcher who is 
overly or insufficiently familiar with the cultural context. They allow the 
researcher to better understand emotions and affects that are neglected in 
the research practices seeking singularity and certainty in social sciences. 
Through doing cross-cultural research in Japan, I experienced the insuf- 
ficiency of language in understanding the experiences, emotions and 
feelings that farmers associated with their practices and forms of life. 
This led to many awkward moments when words were exchanged, but 
did not convey meaning. Using the photos in the interviews allowed 
me to gain a deeper understanding of the everyday farming life of my 
respondents in light of their specific cultural context. The photos also 
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triggered associations that allowed us to discuss aspects of experiences 
that are difficult to put into words. Reflecting on what farmers saw, but 
I could not see, enabled me to co-creatively identify various more-than- 
representational dimensions they associated with their farming practices, 
i.e., the emotions and feelings. Reflecting on the cultural constraints 
during data collection and the resulting difficulties of conveying mean- 
ings fully through using only words, I also explored the use of illustra- 
tions by a local artist to complement quotes, so as to more fully convey 
research results to western audiences. 

It was through reflecting on the feelings of frustration and embar- 
rassment associated with the language differences that I was able to 
notice how visual methods can help to uncover different layers of under- 
standing. As noted by Law (2004), method is not just a set of techniques, 
every method is performative, it depends on what kind of social science 
we want to practice. Only when I stopped desperately looking for the 
‘right’ words did I become more mindful of how the seeing and unseeing 
of the farmers reveal a different reality, one that I did not encounter 
in the literature on farmers in Japan. Indeed, ‘method goes with work, 
and ways of working, and ways of being’ (Law, 2004, p. 10). Being 
a foreign, clumsy and mute body in the field unavoidably influenced 
the interactions I had with the farmers. My questions often sounded 
strange to them, as I was not able to formulate my questions in a 
way that was meaningful in the cultural context of rural Japan. Fortu- 
nately, having a local interpreter who already knew most of the farmers 
helped to encourage the farmers to be more generous in sharing their 
thoughts and experiences. The farmers did not feel offended and they 
were willing to explain their seeing in a more in-depth way, making 
meanings and implications explicit that were a taken-for-granted part 
of their experiences. 

I have found being a cross-cultural researcher, in the context of this 
field research, in some ways like being a blind person—I could not 
see directly how experiences and practices are tied to culture. However, 
through the incorporation of visual methods, this has not been a limita- 
tion; rather, the visual methods helped me to capture meanings hidden 
behind language. I suggest that cross-cultural research is a good oppor- 
tunity to broaden, to subvert and to remake research methods. It clearly 
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reveals that the world is so complex that we cannot fully grasp it. It also 
inspires us to transcend the habit of looking for security and the definite; 
to recognize the importance of opening up our sensibilities to uncover 
multiple realities through methods that might otherwise be dismissed as 
slow, vulnerable and imprecise. 
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The Eye of the Beholder: Applying Visual 
Analysis in an Historical Study of Lynxes’ 
Representations in the Bavarian Forest 
Region 


Zhanna Baimukhamedova 


Yes. They will forget. That is our fate, nothing can be done. What appears 
to be serious, significant, so very important—when the time comes—will 
be forgotten or seem so trivial. 

—A. Chekhov, Three Sisters 


Introduction 


Wild animals occupy a special place in the human psyche: our oldest 
companions on the planet, their wilderness often served as a backdrop 
to highlight peoples humanity. One of the earliest examples of art, 
cave paintings of game and hunters, is repeated century after century 
in different forms, media, and connotation. What has largely remained 
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the same is fascination with the wild, a hope to tame—when not in 
flesh, then in image. John Berger notes that looking at an animal, 
having it in one’s proximity—even in the form of a still image—offers 
a person some sort of consolidation to the inescapable feeling of “lone- 
liness of man as a species” (1991, p. 6). This “great divide” separating 
humanity from our natural environment commenced eons ago with 
the first instances of domestication and the beginnings of agriculture. 
This was exacerbated by the Industrial Revolution and aggravated to an 
extreme degree by capitalism’s voracious greed for extraction and profit, 
marginalizing animals by reducing them to a mere commodity: a raw 
material, a fodder, a plaything, a spectacle. Never in the history of the 
planet were people so outnumbered by species that are raised specifically 
for consumption—and our appetites grow still.’ 

In qualitative academic research, employing visual analysis methods 
often evokes associations with a rather niche application. Rarely do 
they compose the cornerstone of an investigation in fields outside of, 
for example, media studies, art history, or Bildwissenschafi?—in short, 
outside of disciplines that /iterally characterize, situate, and interpret 
images. However, while by no means a universal tool to fill the gaps in all 
academic enquiry, employing visual analysis builds up on a rather prosaic 
act of seeing and making sense of the outside world, imaginatively. Visual 
analysis is necessarily a creative process, and as a research method it opens 
up the possibility of forming conclusions from one’s personal interac- 
tion with what is seen. To borrow the words of Murray Bookchin, who 
wrote under the pseudonym Lewis Herber, a task of enriching academic 
research to make sense of phenomena, whose comprehension might stall 


l For the progression of numbers in the past several decades, see, for instance, an article by 
Alex Thornton “This Is How Many Animals We Eat Each Year” at the World Economic Forum 


website. 


2 Bildwissenschaft, like visual studies broadly, is a discipline that tries to understand and interpret 
the significance of imagery. Originating from German-speaking academic circles, Bildwissenschaft 
employs a variety of methods (often interdisciplinary) to analyse a vast variety of visual sources. 
Moreover, it focuses predominantly on the visual properties of an image rather than its other 
characteristics (i.e., its history or the political, economic, or social conditions of its making). For 
a fuller explanation of differences between Bildwissenschafi and other visual studies, see Jason 
Gaiger, “The Idea of Universal Bildwissenschaft”, Estetika: The European Journal of Aesthetics. 
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when traditional methods applied, “calls for imaginative departures from 
conventional approaches” (2018, p. 17). 

In this chapter I reflect upon employing visual analysis to corroborate 
an historical narrative, tracing the development of human—wildlife rela- 
tionships in the Bavarian Forest region. Using the example of Eurasian 
lynx, I closely study their visual representations in the span of the past 
50 years. Unlike many other large carnivores, lynxes with their reticent, 
somehow shy appearance tend to be viewed favourably and are gener- 
ally considered a charismatic species.? The local population has been 
progressively more accepting of lynxes’ presence.* Therefore, the aim 
of this chapter is to answer the question: how these changes are visu- 
ally represented in the local media? Critically analysing representations 
of lynxes helps us understand how this fluctuating dynamic has been 
visually captured over the years. 

The task appears simple and complex at the same time. Its simplicity 
lies in the fact that, in principle, media reflects general public attitude, 
and since the trajectory of lynxes’ dispersal in the area can be consid- 
ered a success story, one expects the local media to have a generally 
positive coverage. At the same time, as famously noted by Edward S. 
Herman and Noam Chomsky (2002), media have the capacity to form 
popular opinion based on the assumption that they truthfully represent 
the opinion of the public. The capacity of media to affectively inform 
people’s opinions makes it a powerful instrument to propagate a certain 
agenda. Moreover, local media sources commonly evoke a feeling of 
proximity: since physically they are often located in or very close to a 
place that they cover in their reports, they appear more accessible and 
trustworthy than regional, state, or international media. The way local 
media cover a sensitive topic, such as the return of large carnivores, can 


3 Charisma here, as Jamie Lorimer explains, is a set of characteristics that have a popular appeal 
for circulation in the media and, by extension, markets. Aesthetic charisma, he continues, 
“describes the visual appearance of a species in print, on film, or in the spectacular encounters 
of ecotourism” (2015, p. 40). An animal whose look people tend to view favourably can become 
the face of a campaign and thus lend its attractiveness to the campaign itself. 


4 It is, however, worth noting that the presence of large carnivores is still a contentious issue. 
For a more detailed account of the tortuous path of the resettlement of large carnivores in 
the Bavarian Forest region, see Ulrich Schraml (2019) Wildtiermanagement fiir Menschen (in 
German). 
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have a direct impact on the general acceptance of this species. And since 
photographs may tell a story of their own depending on their interpreta- 
tion and intentionality, critically analysing their content uncovers a wider 
web of relationships, interests, and attitudes. 

Regardless of where, discussions around the reintroduction or return 
of large carnivores are typically laden with conflicting opinions. In the 
Bavarian Forest region, the slow resettlement of lynxes has been amply 
documented by local news outlets: from fearful to tamed, from welcomed 
to despised—the articles have followed the furtive movement of the lynx 
through the forest and at times in proximity, often fatal, to human 
settlements. Through this coverage lynxes’ imagery slowly started to 
make its way into people’s homes: not necessarily welcome as creatures 
of flesh and blood, these large cats entered collective cultural memory 
(Kuhn, 2007), enriching the vernacular with ecological jargon and, for 
once, ushering the possibility of coexistence of humans and wild beasts.’ 
While overall attitude towards lynxes’ presence in the Bavarian Forest 
region has improved dramatically over the past several decades, analysing 
how lynxes have been represented could shed light on whether images 
illustrate this changing dynamic. Andrew Isenberg (2002, p. 60) once 
said that “[our] representations of wildlife are inescapably expressions of 
human values”, and visual analysis allows looking behind a textual narra- 
tive to discern whether what we see of the wildlife corresponds to what 
we understand. 

This chapter is organized in the following order: a general introduc- 
tion to visual analysis that talks about why visuality is such an intrinsic 
part of human experience and what makes it conducive for research 
purposes; the following section deals specifically with wildlife photog- 
raphy, its affective quality that sets it apart from a visual representation of 
inanimate nature; the section on methodology tackles the procedural part 
of conducting visual analysis—the what, how, and why of applying this 
method; in the empirical section, two photographs of lynxes are analysed; 
the discussion section covers the applicability of the present findings in 
similar kinds of research on studying animals’ visual representation in 


> See, for example, a volume edited by Marco Heurich and Christof Mauch, Urwald der Bayern: 
Geschichte, Politik und Natur im Nationalpark Bayerischer Wald (2020, in German). 
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the media; and finally, the chapter ends with a conclusions section where 
merits and challenges of the method are discussed. 


Seeing as a Creative Process 


As a species, we largely make sense of the world through the act of seeing: 
we intake, comprehend, store, and represent reality imaginatively rather 
than linguistically. By no means a “truthful”, or in any way precise, 
visual perception is a bridge between the outside world and ourselves 
(Barry, 1997). Walter Benjamin once said that “[d]uring long periods of 
history, the mode of human sense perception changes with humanity’s 
entire mode of existence” (1969, p. 5), yet what stretches further both 
through time and geographical terrain is the fact that principally humans 
perceive in images. The unprecedented proliferation of social media and 
streaming platforms testifies to a predominance of visual media. The 
entire fabric of certain types of contemporary work, leisure, entertain- 
ment, and education, to mention but a few, is woven in glaring threads 
of alluring, ever-changing images. Imaginary thinking is a lingua franca 
that makes a conversation, however restricted, possible across different 
scales, contexts, and geographies. 

Visual analysis, broadly defined as a collection of methods to interpret 
and understand imagery, has been employed widely in studies of art and 
art culture, and more recently in other fields of inquiry as well. However, 
as Stephen Spencer notes, despite the growing popularity of visual anal- 
ysis methods, social sciences have been rather reluctant to recognize 
and apply them as valid information sources on a par with text. He 
emphasizes the potentiality of visual methods to “provide a deeper and 
more subtle exploration of social contexts and relationships” (2010, p. 1) 
while at the same time acknowledging that within some strands of social 
sciences visual analysis might have limited applicability. It is the ability 
of visual analysis to show the familiar from an unfamiliar angle, coupled 
with the recognition of actors—producers, subjects, and “consumers’— 
of visual material, which affords this sort of research a novel, creative 
twist. With that in mind, Spencer also warns that visual analysis should 
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not be viewed as a scholarly silver bullet, a sort of innovative instrument 
that can singlehandedly substitute all other methods of inquiry. 

In historical analysis, engaging with the visual might uncover how a 
certain subject has been portrayed and perceived throughout the years. 
By its nature, an historical study requires looking at a phenomenon as 
it unravelled over a period of time. Photographs are momentous, but 
a compiled body of several of them taken at different points could 
tell a story beyond a text, enrich textual description or give it more 
depth. Apart from a natural improvement of technology, looking at 
photographs could illustrate the development of a photographed subject: 
what is depicted in an image and how, which details are present and 
whether they change over time, what is brought to the foreground, what 
is obscured, and the reason for either method. Taking a photograph, 
especially with the proliferation of smartphones, has become a routine 
occurrence, and while the mechanics of taking a picture might, by and 
large, be the same, what we tend to photograph, which instances we 
deem worthy of preserving for future use and reflection, differ. 

The affective faculty of imagery and its expository significance for 
academic research has been noted by many. For instance, in Camera 
Lucida (1981) Roland Barthes’s describes images that impel shifts in 
people’s psyche that can later be translated into actions for a cause. 
More recently, Susan Sontag analysed the participatory competence of 
photographs, both taking and seeing. Images here serve as a sort of 
language through which both the producer and the consumer of a photo- 
graph enter a dialogue, creating a narrative that spans over time and 
space. Still images, Sontag contends, allow a way of examining reality 
that is otherwise impossible since a human’s focus tends to wander. While 
appreciating this gift of a fixed gaze, she acknowledges that perceiving 
something in complete immobility is unnatural to our senses: “Life is not 
about significant details, illuminated in a flash, fixed forever. Photographs 
are” (2005, pp. 63-64). 

Visual analysis of large carnivores can demonstrate how they were 
perceived at a certain point in history. For instance, in early modern 
English heraldry, Kathryn Will attests (2016), animals represented a set 
of highly specified characteristics, attributed to each beast and, by exten- 
sion, to a person whose property a said beast visually inhabited. More 
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contemporarily, as in cases with the reintroduction of large carnivores 
across the globe, their images go through a rigorous process of selec- 
tion in order to convey a specific, interest-laden message. Varying from 
proponents of their return, employing images of large carnivores playing 
and tending for one another, to photographs depicting an attack on live- 
stock or a blood-stained muzzle below a pair of empty glowing eyes, used 
by those whom proximity to carnivores appears rather perilous, these 
pictures hit every point on the gradient of attitudes. Canons of photog- 
raphy change over time, but their main purpose—that of an affective 
illustration—withstand the caprices of fashion. 

A question might arise: how much background knowledge is neces- 
sary to conduct visual analysis? A trained eye, it can be argued, might 
see something inaccessible to a layperson, yet the methodological and 
conceptual innocence of the latter might offer insights to which a trained 
eye could be blind. An image is such a medium whose interpretation 
easily differs from person to person. Often even the intentionality of 
a maker can be misinterpreted by a viewer, endowing an image with a 
whole new meaning. However, the specific positionality of an image- 
maker should not be overlooked: although what they try to convey might 
be taken in a million different ways, it is the unique moment of their 
engagement with a subject that then turns into a visual material in the 
examination. Susan Sontag confirms this influence of image production 
by saying that, “[in] deciding how a picture should look, in preferring 
one exposure to another, photographers are always imposing standards 
on their subjects” (2005, p. 4). A photographer snatches a moment in all 
its intricacy that afterwards starts living a life of its own. 

Perceiving an image, intending to understand it, and take it in 
amounts to an act of profound retrospection. Visual analysis is a highly 
reflective exercise where a viewer must confront their situatedness to see 
something in an image that lays way beyond the apparent. By acknowl- 
edging their positionality, the viewer enters a dialogue with an inanimate 
representation of reality, getting a glimpse of the world that feels like 
it is more available, more accessible than it is in reality. Committing to 
visual analysis is not just confrontation of personal ethical and intellec- 
tual baggage, but also a manifestation of a certain degree of trust in one’s 
ability to contemplate, discern, and appreciate “the immediacy of the 
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moment” (Grady, 2008) and all its history, in making and being. As a 
tool, the applicability of visual analysis depends on the kind of research 
question one wishes to ask—and some answers might well be found in 
the visual. 


Wildlife Photography 


Wildlife photography takes a somewhat privileged position in nature 
photography. Not only does it try to depict living creatures who, at any 
point, might flee the frame, but also, as in the case with large predators, 
it attests to exceptional patience and physical ableness of a photographer. 
Juha Suonpää, a researcher and himself an avid photographer, speaks 
about the derivative value of a photograph that correlates to the amount 
of effort a photographer must put in to “snap” that one prized (some- 
times literally) shot. He concludes that, “whatever animal is rare, timid 
or exceptionally spectacular is considered to be especially valuable when 
captured on film” (2000, p. 59). This statement speaks to what Robert 
Castel and Dominique Schnapper discuss when they describe how, for a 
photograph to attain deeper meaning, they must demonstrate “weighty, 
imposing subjects” (1990, p. 120). 

Wildlife photography as an art form has its canons—tropes, repeated 
scenarios, preferred angles, and such—that in turn aim to repre- 
sent an animal in its natural environment authentically. There are, of 
course, other forms of wildlife photography that take place in zoos and 
enclosures. In such cases, its mobility restrained and behaviour rather 
predictable, an animal going about its everyday life offers a wide array 
of photo opportunities that can be easily transformed into a collec- 
tion of spectacular images. Tamed to a degree, an animal nonetheless 
appears unquestionably wild not only because its look corresponds to 
what people tend to have in mind when they think of wildlife. In a 
sense, wildlife photography engenders the source of its own prolifera- 
tion: since very few people have unmediated access to wild animals in 
their most agitated states, the imagery comes chiefly from the creative 
representative work of wildlife enthusiasts whose choice of subjects and 
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compositions becomes the subjects and compositions inhabiting people’s 
imaginations. 

For instance, Kelly Enright (2012) observes that in wilderness 
accounts of many scholars and explorers in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century in the United States, the idea of what one would encounter 
in the jungle often preceded an actual departure: the conceptualization 
of what wilderness entails was projected on what was yet to be seen. 
As a result, many such writings reinforced the mythical appearance of 
the wild—and this work of imagination translated to an array of ecolog- 
ical practices, both in conservation and representation. An eternal debate 
on which nature should be protected (and, by extension, which species, 
large and small) always reflects human values—and these values are often 
informed by imagery, manufactured on purpose or incidentally. When it 
comes to wildlife photography, Derek Bousé notes that, “animals in the 
wild rarely appear as majestic (or as cuddly) as they do on the screen” 
(2003, p. 124, original emphasis), yet the sheer volume of dramatic 
shots—especially of large predators—makes it hard to believe that those 
animals can be anything but stunning, always. 

While looking, perceiving, and appreciating the look of an animal, 
a viewer bases their judgement, at least in part, on pure viscerality, on 
the feeling of interacting with a beast in a rather unmediated way. In 
the process, personal history, experiences, and professional occupation 
of an observer can surface without one’s active will—after all, none of 
us can help knowing what we know. What triggers a certain associa- 
tion often bypasses consciousness, and that is what makes interpretation 
an act of art rather than simple calculation. Close analysis of an image 
could enrich a narrative in a way unattainable by the means of text 
alone: while inherently subjective and rather indiscriminate as to what 
kind of background knowledge a person possesses, visual analysis opens 
up an opportunity to create a story, compellingly different from what 
a photographer might have intended. Certainly, text might have just as 
many readings as an image, yet most text has some sort of a structure 
that makes its interpretation a more orderly affair. 
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Methodology 


Unlike most other research methods, visual analysis is an activity that 
we all engage in constantly across our personal and professional lives. 
Saturated with images, everyday life offers innumerable opportunities for 
engaging with the visual. Employing visual analysis for research purposes 
does not differ drastically from observing the outside world by means of 
seeing—rather, the differences lay in the level of consciousness, as well as 
rigour, depth of critical reflection, and purposes towards which the act is 
targeted. Applying visual analysis in research necessitates the creation of 
a mental space where a person is invited to derive information using a 
regular yet often overlooked medium—the visual. Exploring possibilities 
of visual analysis makes an important contribution to our knowledge 
because, building on an everyday activity of seeing, it propels one to 
question their first visual impressions, to look more intently in order to 
really see. 

Before attempting an historical study of photographs, one is inevitably 
confronted with several logistical issues: which images to pick, how to 
access them, which timeframe is sufficient to show an historical progres- 
sion, how many photographs constitute a minimum necessary sample. 
There is no one universal answer and addressing these issues already 
constitutes the first step of the research process. Just like any other 
method of investigation, visual analysis aims to answer a specific research 
question. Therefore, first and foremost, one needs to think about what 
interests them in a matter, and depending on the answer, select a research 
method that is best suited to tackle the issue. John Grady (2008) suggests 
that a good starting point is to ask oneself whether the images, however 
many, produce sufficient information necessary to answer a research 
question. Since images often offer an innumerable number of interpre- 
tations, it is crucial to limit oneself with a clearly defined framework of 
a research question. 

When analysing a photograph, Annette Kuhn (2007) outlines a 
four-step procedure, each addressing a specific part of the production, 
reception, and study of an image: (1) subject/s; (2) context of produc- 
tion; (3) technology and canon; (4) audience. These parts are not clearly 
separated and often blend into one another, allowing the forming of 
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a coherent narrative rather than a check-list. To conduct a visual anal- 
ysis of animal imagery, Matthew Brower (2011) expands this process by 
pointing to a question of whether the animal portrayed is, in fact, a living 
animal or a diligently reconstructed stuffed replica. While in present 
times wildlife photography predominantly showcases living creatures, in 
its inception this genre of visual representation did not shy away from 
depicting corpses propped to look alive® or to paint zoo animals as if 
they roamed free.’ Keeping these components in mind when attempting 
visual analysis helps to navigate an image and produce insights that might 
be overlooked from cursory contemplation. 

In principle, photographs of wild animals—including lynxes—fall 
into one of two broad categories: the authentic ones, acquired by luck or 
through the medium of a camera trap, and the “staged” ones, where the 
animals look majestic and wild, although snapped in the (dis)comfort 
of an enclosure or another kind of confinement. The arranged char- 
acteristics of the second kind of photographs are rarely recognized, for 
the underlying idea of an image is to convey the wildness of a beast— 
or rather to project what the wildness of a beast constitutes in human 
imagination (Fudge, 2002). To borrow Roderick Nash’s apt observa- 
tion, wilderness and its inhabitants are currently gaining popularity, yet 
in people’s struggle to see the wild, the wild is under constant human 
encroachment and runs the risk of “being loved to death” (2001, p. x): 
to capture an animal behaving naturally, it must be under continuous, 
incessant surveillance. 

At its core, the wildlife genre has an underlying assumption that the 
scenes portrayed are unmediated representations of animals as they are in 
their natural environment—even when in reality each snapshot comes as 
a result of a lengthy production process (Chris, 2006). To help situate an 
image within a broader historical background, titles and accompanying 


6 Contemporary hunting photography inherited some of this lore whereby fallen animals, when 
photographed, are portrayed as if still alive and even at times in motion. See, for example, 
Kalof and Fitzgerald “Reading the Trophy: Exploring the Display of Dead Animals in Hunting 
Magazines” (Visual Studies, 18(2), 112-122, 2003). 

7 One of notable exceptions from this rather commonplace practice was a German artist, 
Wilhelm Kuhnert, who habitually painted wild animals in situ. His elaborate drawings of 
animals informed not only the imaginative perception of African wildlife, but also filled pages 
of many scholarly publications of the time. 
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captions might serve as guides. Admittedly, there is no clear consensus 
on whether they should be considered when analysing a visual repre- 
sentation of an animal. Titles are more universal when considering a 
work of visual art and captions almost always accompany a publication 
in a periodical. However, it is important to keep in mind that not all 
visual materials come with a textual description (including, for example, 
a persons own photography). They can provide important insights into 
the context of an image, but at the same time there is a possibility of 
involuntarily adopting certain judgements passed on by whoever created 
a caption. The literature on the matter in the majority of cases appears 
to leave it to the discretion of a researcher. 

Wildlife imagery and the context of its production offer insights 
into broader social and historical changes. For this chapter, I selected 
two photographs of lynxes from a local newspaper, Grafenauer Anzeiger. 
The newspaper primarily covers local affairs of the districts Freyung, 
Grafenau, and Waldkirchen, and its headquarters are located in the same 
town as the administration of the Bavarian Forest National Park. For 
years, Grafenauer Anzeiger has been reporting on matters of the national 
park as well as at times serving as a means of communication between the 
locals and the national park staff. This proximity has naturally allowed 
the newspaper to take a close look at the national park’s affairs and report 
on them sooner and in more detail than other newspapers. 

The first of the selected photographs (Fig. 10.1) dates back to 1973, 
shortly after the reintroduction of lynxes to the area. Vanished from 
Bavaria for more than a hundred years, lynxes were secretly brought 
from the mountains of Slovakia, soon after the establishment of the first 
national park in Germany. The second photograph (Fig. 10.2) appeared 
in an online publication of Grafenauer Anzeiger from April 2016 to illus- 
trate a report on a traffic collision with the lynx portrayed. While more 
visual material could be employed for the purposes of this chapter, after 
careful consideration a number of similar photographs were disregarded 
to keep the chapter succinct. These two photographs seem ample enough 
to illustrate the applicability of visual analysis in observing changing 
attitudes towards lynxes in the area. When analysing the photographs, 
captions proved to be an excellent complementary source of information. 
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Fig. 10.1 One of the first photographs of lynxes in an article covering plans for 
their return (Source: Grafenauer Anzeiger, 6 October 1973) 


Seeing the Lynx 


The October edition of Grafenauer Anzeiger contained one of the first 
photographs of lynxes in the Bavarian Forest National Park (Fig. 10.1). 
The title reads simply “Soon to be released in freedom: lynxes in the 
National Park”.® In the photograph, two animals are depicted sitting very 
close to each other on what appears to be a large boulder. The one on 
the right, whose fur is ornate with more dramatic shadowing, is located 
closer to the camera; it squints. The one on the left sits slightly to the 


8 “Bald in Freiheit enlassen: Luchse im Nationalpark”—my translation. 
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side: we see more of its elongated, so unmistakably feline body. Advanced 
understanding of lynxes’ morphology would be required to guess the 
gender of the two individuals, but since the animals form an apparent 
pair, it could indicate the duty of proliferation bestowed upon them 
by their status of harbingers of the large carnivore’s return. Conversely, 
the lynxes could also be siblings transported in a pair for company and 
comfort. The camera catches a human figure behind a wooden fence— 
in the background and out of focus. The person nonetheless is a part of 
the composition, which indicates that the photograph was taken amidst 
people. The lynxes appear calm, human presence does not seem to bother 
them much. Both attentively look at one thing on a far side behind the 
camera; the camera angle takes the shot from a lower angle. The lynxes 
look imposing, yet one cannot help but see them as enclosure lynxes. 

This photograph is interesting to look at because, as described previ- 
ously, it corresponds to the strand of wildlife photography that tries to 
depict the wilderness by showing a captive subject. There are no cage 
bars that are normally associated with enclosed animals, yet the visible 
part of the fence and a significantly more elevated position of a person 
behind leave no doubt that lynxes are photographed while under a vigi- 
lant eye and, subsequently, control of humans. With many a debate that 
the establishment of the Bavarian Forest National Park and the following 
reintroduction of lynxes instigated, the photograph serves as a sort of 
reassurance that the animals would not cause much trouble—they sit, 
docile, free yet tamed. The photograph has a certain visual appeal with 
animals glancing to the right as if following the flow familiar to a western 
viewer.’ This direction is described by some as the “gaze in the future’ — 
a fitting visual accompaniment for a report on further plans to bring in 
new species to the national park. 

The photograph also exemplifies a sort of commodification of wild 
beasts: living in an enclosure, lynxes have relatively sufficient room to 
prowl, play, and hide. However, an enclosure serves as a spacious yet 
restricted stage where visitors of the national park can marvel at lynxes, 
behaving as if in their natural element. To be fair, enclosures in national 


? For more detail on the validity of culturally specific positioning in visual media, see Bode 
et al., “Left-Right Position in Moving Images: An Analysis of Face Orientation, Face Position, 
and Movement Direction in Eight Action Films” (Art & Perception, 4(3), 241-263, 2016). 
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park management practices across the globe often represent a neces- 
sary trade-off—sensitizing people to the presence of often problematic 
species and attending to educational purposes of teaching about animals’ 
characteristics'®: they are frequently one the few possible ways of reintro- 
ducing/ providing more roaming range for certain animals. Based on the 
caption, the two lynxes in the photograph were not destined to stay in 
an enclosure forever; however, an enclosure as a manifestation of wider 
human-—wildlife relationships speaks to the fact that even the perceived 
wilderness of an animal can become a commodity, a spectacle. Not 
solely by the means of visitation and wonder, people consume animal 
objects through imagery, both making and as postcards, photographs, 
promotional material, etc. 

Based on the analysis and literature review, it is possible to think of 
visual representations of large carnivores in three complementary ways: 
(1) awesome and fearful; (2) tamed and disciplined; (3) problem species. 
Throughout the years, all three have been employed by Grafenuaer 
Anzeiger to depict how general predisposition towards lynxes’ presence 
in the area has been progressing. For instance, in the beginning, there 
was much uncertainty, for lynxes had been absent from the forest for 
more than a century and, as often lamented in reports dealing with 
clashes between people and wild beasts, knowledge of how to coexist 
did not withstand the test of time. In the meantime, farmlands and 
road networks had expanded dramatically, and locals were not neces- 
sarily convinced that the animal could survive in the altered cultural 
landscape. Figure 10.1 might be interpreted as putting forward an image 
of lynxes as both fearful and tamed—their posture invites admiration yet 
the surroundings indicate that, as impressive as the animals appear, they 
have been put safely under human management. 

Much in the same vein, more recent photographs of lynxes portray 
animals that are free to wander but at the same time are subtly domesti- 
cated. An online issue of Grafenauer Anzeiger from April 2016 contains 
a photograph of the lynx Patrick (Fig. 10.2). The caption under the 


10 “Problematic species” is an interesting concept because it speaks to broader human attitudes 
towards animals and nature in general: there is no intrinsic “problem” with a certain species— 
rather, it is the degree of its living and predation habits negatively affecting people’s interests 
that renders an animal a problem. 
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Fig. 10.2 Lynx Patrick (Source: Grafenauer Anzeiger, 13 April 2016) 


photograph reads: “Lynx Patrick was photographed with a tracking collar 
in the winter of 2015/2016 in Farrenberg bei Finsterau (administra- 
tive district Freyung-Grafenau). On March 24, he was run over on B12 
close to Philippsreut (administrative district Freyung-Grafenau) and then 
died”.'' Unlike the lynxes in Fig. 10.1, this one had a name, which lends 
a feeling of proximity and familiarity; he was not just a lynx, but lynx 
Patrick. The frame includes a boulder on which Patrick is resting and 
bare, snow-covered trees. Set against the backdrop of the overcast winter 
sky, the colour palette of the photograph appears rather monotonous 
with the only colourful element being Patrick himself and the tracking 
collar adorning his neck. Patrick is looking to the viewer's right; he seems 
to be unaware of or ignoring the camera. As in the previous photograph, 
the angle here is from a slightly lower position. Patrick is figuratively and 
thematically in the centre of the image. 


11 “Luchs Patrick, der mit einem Sender versehen war, im Winter 2015/2016 aufgenommen 
am Farrenberg bei Finsterau (Landkreis Freuyng-Grafenau). Er wurde am 24.Marz bei Philipp- 
sreut (Landkreis Freyung-Grafenau) auf der B12 überfahren und kam dabei ums Leben”—my 
translation. 
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A barren, almost featureless background makes it easy to concen- 
trate on a smallish, yet central animal figure. All of the elements of the 
photograph that have any motion to them (the many angles formed by 
conjunction of sprawling twigs, the curvature of rocks, the thick framing 
line of a naked tree, the overall movement from the top left of the photo- 
graph where the highest point trespasses the limits of the frame to the 
bottom-middle right where some other vegetation, out of focus, softly 
encloses the field of view) are at the fore, and Patrick is crowning the 
composition. The undeniable centrepiece, whose posture and diverted 
face give a sense of disinterest, almost palpable feeling of separation, 
Patrick looks to me as if informed of his soon fatal encounter with a 
human artefact, a car. He is free in his element yet is also clearly tamed— 
the collar betrays Patrick’s otherwise supposed wilderness. Animal collars 
are inextricably objects of domination: they control, signify belonging, 
identify, and locate. Collaring wild animals has a number of practical 
and scientific reasons, yet visually a collar turns an animal into a pet. 
What a name does in a text, so a collar does in an image: Patrick stands 
for wilderness made a domestic matter. 

In the forty years separating the photographs lynxes have estab- 
lished themselves as quite a regular species in the Bavarian forest. Still 
observed by very few outside of enclosures, they are monitored and— 
like Patrick—some tagged with a tracking collar. There are sightings of 
lynxes provided by camera traps that at times make it to the pages of local 
and regional newspapers. Progressively, as technology improves and more 
people engage in wildlife photography, the depictions of lynxes appear 
more “heroic”: whereas in the beginning, it seemed like the purpose of 
a photograph was to familiarize a viewer with the look of lynxes, more 
recently an image tells a story. To reiterate the point, Patrick is not just 
a lynx, but a named lynx whose life was followed and whose death was 
featured. In the photograph, Patrick does not look in the camera’; he is 
present yet detached. As we learn from the caption, Patrick was run over. 
The photograph transmits the feeling of separation quite well. 


12 Eye contact is a common occurrence in wildlife photography and documentaries, serving 
to make a viewer feel a sense of connection and intimacy with an animal portrayed. See, for 
example, Bousé (2003). 
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Discussion 


Representation is never neutral and, as such, visual representation of 
animals has often been employed as a sort of leverage point, an emotional 
trigger aimed to deliver a certain message. J. Keri Cronin notes that, 
“images of nature are always already bound up in political, social, 
cultural, and environmental processes” (2011, p. 19). The history of 
humanity is intertwined with the life paths of our animal companions: 
enchanted by their unpredictable and, therefore, mysterious behaviour, 
people have been watching wildlife in the hope of glimpsing behind 
animals’ impervious gaze (Peterson, 2013). Following the overarching 
momentous nature of photography, visual representation of wild animals 
affords a close-up look that is impossible for the vast majority of 
people (Bousé, 2003). It is this closeness, this manufactured intimacy!’ 
of contact that makes wildlife photographs so powerful—when wild 
animals enter our mental space, it takes less strain to feel affected by 
and affectionate towards them (Serpell, 2004). 

Historically, visual representations of charismatic animals have often 
been employed by different organizations to evoke an emotional response 
in viewers. These images in the context of the return of the animals, i.e., 
in an allusive acknowledgement of their nativity to the land and human- 
afflicted temporal absence, imply something similar to what Bernhard 
Gissibl described as remorse over an implied loss of peaceful coexis- 
tence between animals and humans. Framing this process in terms of 
“return” (unlike, for instance, invasion or colonization), signifies that 
for a while animals inhabited this area—and if humans did too, then 
at least for a time they managed to live there together. However, Gissibl 
continues, “[h]umans and wild animals coexisted in dynamic adaptation, 
and hunting was the main way of human interaction with them” (2016, 
p. 36). The story of large carnivores in Bavaria, as with many other stories 
from all around the globe, went along similar lines: predators embodied 


13 Matthew Brower tackles this issue in his book Developing Animals: Wildlife and Early American 
Photography (2011). There he talks about how wildlife photography necessarily erases humans 
and the visible results of their activity from the frame so as to heighten the “wild” nature of 
a subject exposed. The authenticity of an animal is therefore a result of embellishment and 
manipulation on the part of a photographer or composition. 
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peril for humans, and humans retaliated—often, to the complete deci- 
mation of a competing species. Paradise was never on offer, yet as a 
mental image or a conservation strategy, it stands for a fine destination 
indeed. 

As demonstrated by the examples in this chapter, the progression of an 
historical narrative can be traced in visual material. By closely observing 
the differences in photographs of lynxes in the media, we can engage in 
the process of trying to understand what messages are being put forward 
by employing certain portrayal canons and the choice of photographed 
subject/s. While it is possible that more photographs could paint a fuller 
picture of the changing attitude towards the presence of lynxes in the 
area, the two photographs in Figs. 10.1 and 10.2 offer an insight into 
the applicability of visual analysis as a research method in an historical 
analysis. A close reading of a photograph can engender material that an 
accompanying text might not necessarily transmit. At the same time, 
having background knowledge and analysing captions helps contextu- 
alize the photograph itself. Combining the two strategies could open 
access to a rich source of data, although, as mentioned previously, one 
should study imageries without relying too much on the seeming factu- 
ality of a written text: being informed should help one see details that 
might otherwise go amiss and not create a tunnel vision of what one 
expects to see. 


Conclusions 


Visual analysis has indisputable merits for a wide range of scholarly exam- 
ination, beyond those dealing specifically with aesthetics. As a method of 
inquiry, it invites a researcher to engage with imagery to piece together 
information via one of the most common practices of all—seeing. Images 
often serve to accompany or illustrate a written narrative, but just as 
often they represent their own source of research data. As discussed previ- 
ously, many decisions need to be made to produce a visual artefact: 
photographs, for instance, snap a photographer’s momentous interaction 
with an object in a frame, yet they are also a product of all the thought 
work, editing, and narrating that come before, during, and after the click 
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of the camera. Comprehending an image requires an equal amount of 
decision-making—to truly see, a viewer must recognize what they are 
looking for in the image and try to solve this sort of puzzle, where each 
piece carries its own significance. In the case of scholarly research, this 
translates to being conscious of the kind of question one is trying to 
answer and consider whether imagery suffices for the task. 

In an historical study, visual analysis can create a space for more direct 
involvement with a slice of the past. Engaging with a long-gone moment 
by means of seeing is one of the closest experiences to an unmediated 
interaction; one observes as if being present in a moment, yet the still 
nature of imagery allows us to take time to scrutinize every little detail 
to form a conclusion, to narrate a scene. Again, people derive a great 
deal of understanding of the outside world by taking in and processing 
imageries, and when one comprehends an historical image, the past 
comes to life. Text of any sort necessarily conveys the predispositions 
of an author that, in many cases, is precisely what makes them an excel- 
lent source of information. In other instances, however, images can aid 
overcoming this innate subjectivity for they might have a higher degree 
of independence from the author’s intentions. Certainly, like any other 
medium, images are far from objective, yet, depending on a research 
question, they might offer more possibilities to form one’s own opinion 
on a matter. 

At the same time, there are certain challenges and limitations to 
employing visual analysis as a research method in an historical study. As 
demonstrated in this chapter, certain insights require reading captions 
to grasp the idea of a photograph more accurately: in many cases an 
accompanying text could help to situate an image and have a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of it. While it is always beneficial to 
have a theoretical understanding of canons of photography and their 
affective faculties, images do not always fall neatly into one category. 
A wider spectrum of photographs of the same event might mitigate this 
issue, yet it is equally important to avoid selection bias by intentionally 
choosing images that fit a historical narrative. Additionally, depending 
on the timeline of research, finding suitable imagery can itself become a 
treasure hunt: while in the past century, and specifically after the advent 
of smartphones, photography as a means of recording a moment has been 
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dramatically increasing both in volume and subjects photographed, some 
events and processes of earlier history might have a more modest visual 
output. 

Visual analysis highlights an inevitable degree of creative construct- 
edness in a research process. While interpreting a photograph, a viewer 
might possess sufficient background knowledge to situate themselves 
in very close approximation to the inhabitants of an image, yet as 
Rasmussen (1962) points out, the atmosphere inside of a photograph— 
its sounds, smells, almost imperceptible movements, the play of light—is 
not easily, if at all, translatable through visual representation alone. While 
many conclusions derive from trying to interpret the intentionality of a 
visualized message, one can imagine what it could have been like to be 
in the frame—the sensual experiences that Rasmussen mentions—and 
corroborate or accentuate their impressions based on their knowledge 
of the image, its making, or its other properties. As a research method 
in an historical study, visual analysis could give depth to a narrative, 
illuminating details overlooked or mentioned in passing in a text. The 
interpretive richness of visual analysis broadens research material by 
inviting creativity in the process of contemplation. At the same time, 
it is crucial to always be mindful of what end visual analysis serves: a 
research method is like a tool, and the success of its application depends 
on the intended task and one’s willingness to learn. 
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Back to the Drawing Board: Creative 
Mapping Methods for Inclusion 
and Connection 


Talitta Reitz 


Introduction 


Amid the vast array of precious items in The British Museum, a small, 
broken clay tablet might appear rather unremarkable: a plain object, to 
inattentive eyes. However, this seemingly ordinary artefact contains a 
star-shaped engraving known to be the very first world map.! In the 
Imago Mundi (Fig. 11.1), triangular shapes mark mysterious islands that 
the Babylonians thought were the edges of the planet (Unger, 1937, p. 1). 
Rectangles and lines represent the city of Babylon and the Euphrates 
River, both circumscribed by water: the Earthly Ocean separates the city 
from unexplored territories, and the Heavenly Ocean bridges constella- 
tions and the Earth. Drawings and cuneiform writings narrate ancient 
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Fig. 11.1 Babylonian map. The Imago Mundi conveys the origins and configu- 
ration of the world, according to Mesopotamic cosmology. Maps express culture 
and spirituality, combining knowledge, belief, and imagination (Source The 
British Museum, 600 BC) 


Mesopotamic beliefs in gods, beasts, and other mystical creatures (Smith, 
1996, p. 209). The map carries an all-too-human mixture of symbolism, 
knowledge, and belief. In other words, this invaluable relic epitomizes 
humankind’s long-standing reliance on maps for understanding the 
world and telling stories. 

Beyond its historic importance, the Imago Mundi articulates language, 
spatial information, and narrative. Extremely important to maps, these 
elements were retained across many cultures through centuries of 
mapping practices. But what are, in fact, the core attributes of maps? 
Some understand them as strictly graphic objects, but perhaps maps 
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could also use non-visual languages (Harley & Woodward, 1987, pp. 1- 
2).* Perhaps there are maps that do not relate to tangible spaces, but 
rather to imaginary scenarios and abstract relationships. And is it really 
possible to create a “neutral” map—an object with no story, no bias, 
no point of view? The concern for the inextricable principles of maps 
has produced interminable debates with impossible-to-answer questions 
such as these. 

Until the advent of cartography as a discipline, different mapmaking 
practices unsystematically explored these and other reflections with no 
substantial attempts to achieve a consensus. Nevertheless, with the 
alliance of mapmaking and science (Cramptom & Krygier, 2010, p. 11) 
in the nineteenth century, maps were regarded by academics as precise, 
visual, and impartial objects. They were definite and their purpose was 
to accurately depict space. On the one hand, this ambition expanded 
the scope of representation, mapping methods, technology, and survey 
subjects. On the other hand, it narrowed the range of experimenta- 
tion, excluded narratives, and created a problematic divide: the artistic 
(subjective) versus the technical (objective) map. Predilection for scien- 
tific mapping methods produced an illusion of objectivity; the sacrifice 
of art, aesthetics, and opinions favoured precision. However, in previous 
traditions of skill and knowledge, this binary model would have been 
considered irrelevant and absurd, because the differentiation of art 
and technique—concepts of indissociable origins—is modern (Williams, 
1985, pp. 42, 315—-316).° Nevertheless, this segregated discourse reigned 
in cartography for almost two centuries, perpetuated by mapmaking 
elites (map houses, academics, and the state) until the eye-opening defi- 
ance of post-modern ideas (Cramptom & Krygier, 2010, p. 12). Critical 


2 The authors acknowledge as valid the definition of maps as graphic texts. 

3 About the origins of art and science, Williams explains: “Until (the eighteenth Century) most 
sciences were arts; the modern distinction between science and art, as contrasted areas of human 
skill and effort, with fundamentally different methods and purposes, dates effectively from (the 
middle of nineteenth Century), though the words themselves are sometimes contrasted, much 
earlier, in the sense of ‘theory and ‘practice’”. This complex set of historical distinctions between 
various kinds of human skill (...) is evidently related both to changes in the practical division 
of labour (...). It can be primarily related to the changes inherent in capitalist commodity 
production, with its specialization and reduction of use values to exchange values. (...) This is 
the formal basis of the distinction between art and industry, and between fine arts and useful 
arts (the latter eventually acquiring a new specialized term, in technology)” (p. 42). 
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cartography sustains the intrinsic impossibility of objective or impar- 
tial maps* and condemns the ethical consequences of such segregating 
viewpoints. To destroy this divide, the critique proposes new creative 
mapping methods for academic researchers and practitioners, which is 
the central topic of this chapter. 

The surgency of new cartographic methods was progressive, rather 
than eventual. It was through a gradual discipline reform that cartog- 
raphy managed to take a hard look at itself and restructure mapmaking 
practices and power systems. Inceptive debates on the agency of maps 
and discontentment with cartographic “scientification” received atten- 
tion during the 1990s (Cramptom & Krygier, 2010, p. 19). One notable 
effort was carried by cartographers John Brian Harley and David Wood- 
ward. Together, they traced a global history of cartography (Harley & 
Woodward, 1987),’ exploring maps as worldwide cultural artefacts. This 
all-encompassing work uncovered overlooked maps and mapping tradi- 
tions since pre-history, including their impacts and geopolitical reper- 
cussions. Their research raised reflections about the realities and actors 
that maps can either favour or harm.° Thanks to Harley, Woodward, 
and others,’ the critique slowly grew in debate circles, where scholars 
exposed and rejected the positivist “crimes” of traditional cartography. 
This acknowledgement opened the academic space for the new practices 
and theoretical approaches under the umbrella of critical cartography. 

Amidst the critique, both inside and outside academia, aspirations of 
objectivity started to become irrelevant. Expanding notions and agents of 
maps have legitimized other forms of sensing, representing, and relating 
to space. As a consequence, the mapping process became the focus of 
cartography. Geographers Jeremy Cramptom and John Krygier define 
critical cartography as “a one-two punch of new mapping practices and 
theoretical critique” (Cramptom & Krygier, 2010, p. 11). Therefore, 


4 Maps produced with a claim to objectivity or impartiality are addressed in this chapter as 
“scientific”, “positivist”, or “traditional”. 

> Complemented by a third volume in 1998, by Woodward and Lewis. 

6In The New Nature of Maps, Harley discusses these inquiries more deeply, through concepts 
such as cartographic silence or (i.e., the omission, falsification, or manipulation of maps for the 
benefit and dominance of a specific group or authority). He outlined multiple principles of 
cartographic misuse that enable or reinforce abuse of power and hegemonic perspectives. 


7 Other notable critical cartographers are geographers Denis Cosgrove and Jeremy Cramptom. 
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its mapping methods are necessarily untraditional and constructivist. 
They support uncertainty. They discover new stories and inclusive mean- 
ings of space. Rather than the outcome (the map as an object), other 
mapmaking aspects prevail, such as transparency and participation. More 
relevant questions arise: which ideas, senses, and values are included or 
excluded in the mapping process? Who is heard and who is silenced? 
What purpose does the map serve and which transformations can it 
unravel? 

This chapter discusses these questions through the framework of two 
creative mapping methods: social cartography and deep mapping. These 
approaches do not attempt to reject, but rather reclaim the partial, 
subjective nature of maps. Since cartography is inevitably limited, these 
methods recognize that creativity is vital to attend neglected necessi- 
ties. Each section introduces one of the two methods with their origins, 
theoretical frameworks, reception, and applications. More importantly, 
they will show how these methods solve the challenges of traditional 
cartography, with hopes of demonstrating their incredible potential for 
participatory and environmental research. 

One of the major problems denounced by critical cartography is the 
reinforcement of hegemonic perspectives. To avoid it, cartographers must 
explore the unseen, the concealed. Stories of the less privileged. Stories 
of the environment. In sum, maps need to include. All individuals and 
groups should have the opportunity to reflect, express, and opinionate 
about their territories and spatial practices; to have their stories told. 
In response, the first part of this chapter introduces social cartography, 
a method of acknowledging and legitimizing underrepresented stand- 
points. The section shows how the method was born within the social 
sciences and gained visibility in participatory planning. It also analyses its 
effectiveness against scientific maps, exposing its reformative principles. 
Finally, the chapter brings some examples of how the method gained 
momentum among artists, academics, and activists. Social cartography 
opened up new, free, bottom-up, hands-on forms of mapping. 

Another problem relates to perception. As a visual language, maps 
have limitations in depicting personal and sensorial experiences. Abstract 
qualities of space challenge representation: the passing of time, flows and 
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rhythms, memories, values, and interests. Maps could certainly encom- 
pass more. In addition, traditional maps fail to recognize the importance 
of subjective spatial experiences—precisely those that foster connection 
and place attachment. Sometimes, understanding a space requires it to 
be felt. Deep maps focus on such qualities. They aim to surpass the 
objective, the pictorial; a goal helpful not only to those who cannot see, 
but to all who do not feel particularly engaged through visuality. With 
literature, storytelling, artistic performances, and other creative practices, 
deep mapping bridges these sensorial and imaginative gaps. This method 
generates a richer and more nuanced conception of space, a reason why 
it is so necessary. The second section shows how the book PrairyErth 
pioneered deep mapping in the form of literary cartography, opening 
the floor to other creative approaches. Selected examples illustrate the 
method’s emphasis on process and immersive experiences, with both 
informative and transformative benefits (for further extended discussion 
and application of deep maps as a co-creative form of research practice 
see Humphris et al., this book). 

These two approaches are transdisciplinary and conceptually bound- 
less. Oftentimes they overlap with different methods; an openness that 
can be received with discredit. However, their creators and users aim 
not at formality or definition but take advantage of this theoretical 
amplitude to generate new debates and push the boundaries of spatial 
representation. 

Traditional cartography may be dead (Wood, 2003, p. 4), in some 
sense, but mapmaking still lives. There is not only space but demand 
for methods that challenge power relationships, both inside and outside 
academia. This chapter proposes that environmental activists and 
researchers of all disciplines incorporate and/or develop new cartographic 
approaches in their work. They can contribute to critical cartography 
by including unheard perspectives and inviting others to imagine how 
spaces can be different, better. As participatory practices within commu- 
nities, these methods promote dialogue, empowerment, and transfor- 
mation. Mapmaking is not exclusive to the elites and maps are not 
unidimensional objects. This is the great lesson of critical cartography. 
One must simply gather creative tools to overpower the old “Age of 
Cartography” (Wood, 2003, p. 4). 
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Social Cartography: A Method for Inclusion 


“Tm surprised my body isn’t in the Tyne. Before Elliott gave me a bed, 
I was homeless, I wanted to die”. These are the difficult memories of 
Sam, a man without housing living in the United Kingdom—one of the 
many to have his needs and experiences daily brushed off by politicians, 
city planners, and the regular passer-by. His impactful words were written 
in the composite map (Fig. 11.2) created during the workshop Imaging 
Homelessness in a City of Care (Irving & Moss, 2018, pp. 270-275).® To 
spark meaningful debates and defy preconceptions of homelessness, the 
project authors collected the marginalized voices of 30 people living in 
the streets of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. They discussed how social cartog- 
raphy can offer perspectives beyond conventional views of urban space. 
“Not allowed” areas, or notes such as “slept here” and “I was married 
there!” mark the places of homelessness’ struggles. An innocent “where 
I live—nice area, family around me” revealed, in fact, a surprisingly 
difficult condition: the label was placed on a cemetery. The concealed, 
“undesirable” practices of the homeless—regularly addressed with pity 
or judgement—are openly discussed in the project, provoking a reaction, 
calling for attention and care. The map presents one of the many possible 
approaches to social cartography and its great potential to oppose exclu- 
sionary narratives of space, open new perspectives, and inspire social 
change. 

But exactly how does social cartography create democratic mapping 
practices? To explain maps as socially constructed forms of knowledge, 
geographer J. B. Harley once identified two sets of rules guiding domi- 
nant mapping discourses (Harley, 2001, pp. 153-158). One set concerns 
technological systems that dictate how to map. These systems originate 
from the false assumptions: 


(...) that the objects in the world to be mapped are real and objective, and 
that they enjoy an existence independent of the cartographer; that their 


8 The 2014 project, by social policy researcher Adele Irving and social/cultural geographer Oliver 
Moss, was financed by the Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC), UK (kollektiv 
orangotango+, 2018). More information on: https://esrcimaginghomelessness.wordpress.com/. 
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reality can be expressed in mathematical terms; that systematic observa- 
tion and measurement offer the only route to cartographic truth; and that 
this truth can be independently verified. (Harley, 2001, p. 154) 


In other words, exclusionary systems of technology, skills, and stan- 
dards categorize (and homogenize) the cartographic knowledge. Social 
cartography questions these rules by disputing the authority of selected 
parameters. It defends the legitimization of bottom-up, creative, and 
participatory maps. The homelessness map, for example, was drawn 
with the assistance of a visual artist but conceptualized by the workshop 
contributors—those who have in-depth experiences of homelessness but 
lack visibility and mapmaking authority. 

Another group of rules, elusive but equally powerful, comprises 
cultural values. Related to ethnicity, politics, religion, and social class 
(Harley, 2001, p. 156), these influences guide what to map. Here, social 
cartography defies the presumed objectivity of maps by inquiring which 
realities are portrayed; by whom, and for whom. To exercise these exam- 
inations is to reveal the inexorable subjectivity of maps. Furthermore, as 
narratives, maps will always conceal one side of the story. Harley calls 
it the silence of maps. He argues that maps “exert a social influence by 
their omissions as much as by the features they depict and emphasize” 
(Harley, 2001, p. 67). Therefore, social maps are subversive for their 
focus on systemically neglected perspectives—another point exemplified 
by the homelessness map, which uncovers “inconvenient” topics of social 
inequality. 

Those are the defiant principles of contemporary social maps. In sum, 
the method’s contribution to the post-modern critique comes from the 
rejection of elitist cartographies, in favour of bottom-up and horizontal 
decision-making processes. As a result, social maps can generate dialogue 
or resistance against social and environmental injustice. 


Origins, Academic Use, and Criticism 


Social cartography holds no single definition or methodological delim- 
itation. Different methods across disciplines have been designated as 
such, and their first appearances have neither been attributed to specific 
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scholars or works nor necessarily sustained subversive intentions. Urban 
researcher Laura Vaughan understands social maps as those “whose 
purpose is to represent specific aspects of society at a given time and 
place” (Vaughan, 2018, p. 1). Tracing them back to the 1790s, the author 
links the emergence of social cartography to industrialization and urban- 
ization. In this context, she emphasizes the work of social researcher 
Charles Booth and his role in “the phenomenon of the social reformer 
as urban investigator” (Vaughan, 2018, p. 2). At the time, and mostly 
in the UK, social scientists started to use maps for locating and visual- 
izing patterns of social dynamics in cities. One contemporary example 
of similar use would be the racial dot map (Fig. 11.3), which represents, 
with colourful dots, demographic data on race or ethnicity. Produced 
in many different countries, such maps reveal logics of spatial segrega- 
tion, especially when contrasted to urban infrastructure or poverty maps 


Fig. 11.3 Racial dot map of Brazil. Each dot represents a person of declared 
race/ethnicity as follows: blue for white, green for brown (mixed race), red 
for black, yellow for Asian, and brown for indigenous. The map reveals a 
predominance of black and mixed populations in the North and Northeast, 
coinciding with the lowest income areas, as indicated by the Population in 
Poverty Map, Fig. 11.4 (Source Post Advertising Technology Agency (PATA), 
2015. Creative Commons License: https://creativecommons.org/licenses/by/4.0/leg 
alcode. URL: https://patadata.org/maparacial/en.html) 
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(Fig. 11.4). In Vaughan’s definition, the subversive trait of social maps 
is not intrinsic—they merely reflect existing conditions of society and 
space. More often than not, however, they have defied biased positions 
simply by exposing the reality. 

In another methodological direction, social scientists Rolland Paulston 
and Martin Liebman adopted social cartography for studies in educa- 
tional policy (Liebman & Paulston, 1994) in the field of comparative 
education, in the 1990s. They applied the method in an entirely different 
way from the social reformers, illustrating its interdisciplinary diver- 
sity. With a rather loose notion of social maps (which, nevertheless, fits 
within Vaughan’s definition), their research focused on social relation- 
ships instead of spatial dynamics. Their maps were similar to concept, 
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Fig. 11.4 Brazilian population in poverty map. The map shows that North 
and Northeast areas of Brazil had almost half of the population in poverty. 
The comparison with the Racial Dot Map (Fig. 11.3) suggests a correlation 
between these areas and people of black or mixed race. The two maps are 
examples of a social cartography typology that combines social and spatial 
information (Source Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics (IBGE), 
2016. URL: https://agenciadenoticias.ibge.gov.br/en/agencia-news/2184-news-age 
ncy/news/18835-one-fourth-of-the-population-lives-on-less-than-r-387-a-month) 
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cognitive, or mind maps,’ which organize ideas through text and figura- 
tive landscapes. 

Paulston and Liebman’s approach takes advantage of the overlapping 
scopes of map types. For them, non-rigidness is potentially insightful. 
Their social maps can be combined and reinvented: they serve as mere 
guidelines for creative research. Regarding definitions, the reason why 
the authors deemed it necessary to designate these conceptual maps as 
social maps is explained as follows: 


(...) social cartography (...) does identify and represent on a two- 
dimensional plane features perceived to occupy physical space. (...) 
however, the features are not mountains, rivers and cities, but the 
networks of humanity built on the variety of understandings and interpre- 
tations of numerous socially constructed associations, or cultural clusters 
knowledge claims. Because cultural clusters occupy physical space that as 
often as not is contested, we believe social cartography often identi- 
fies with geopolitical maps because one group’s political features are 
what attract persons to a particular space. The ideological space they 
choose, their affiliations, directly informs their choice of real space 
so that when we as social cartographers map our vision of ideolo- 
gies and social theories we are, in a way, also mapping the isolated 
pockets of real space people occupy because of their choices as well as 
the real spaces they choose not to occupy because of those same choices 
[emphasis added]. (Liebman & Paulston, 1994, p. 240) 


? Concept maps allow for the exploration of several different ideas, containing labels that 
express their connection (Novak & Gowin, 1984). Cognitive maps express complex ideas 
through simple sentences, using multiple links between elements (Ackermann et al., 1992; 
Eden, 1988). Mind maps, often employed for decision-making, focus on a single element 
(idea, event, problem, etc.), mapping secondary or related concepts (Buzan & Buzan, 1993). 
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Fig. 11.5 Phenomenographic/conceptual map of critical cartography. This map 
was inspired by the social maps of Paulston and Liebman. Phenomeno- 
graphic/conceptual maps use an abstract representation of space to organize 
ideas and theories. This social cartography method reveals new connections 
about a topic and the relatedness of its elements (Source Talitta Reitz, 2021) 


Perhaps the greatest impact of this proposal is the combination of 
ideas with both concrete and abstract spatial data, a strategy exemplified 
in the contemporary examples presented in the next section. Paulston 
and Liebman wanted to generate relational insights—not to “paint a 
picture”. In their model, maps were not used to capture visual reality, but 
to understand social reality (Fig. 11.5). They mapped interests, values, 
and viewpoints that inevitably relate to space, but only through indirect 
associations. Therefore, this conceptual form of social cartography can 
assist in understanding how social actors and events occupy territories. It 
explores causal spatial relationships, rather than direct representations of 
space. 

Through Paulston and Liebman, social cartography was established 
as an interdisciplinary, post-modern, and post-structuralist mapping 
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method that opens up possibilities for inclusive discourses, mini- 
narratives, and non-binary perspectives (Gorostiaga, 2017, p. 880). 
Different versions also gained attention in geography and planning disci- 
plines. In participatory design and planning, the use of social maps 
surpassed disciplinary boundaries and reached the realm of professional 
practice. Community workshops, public consultations, and other forms 
of participatory initiatives started to include social maps in the devel- 
opment of private and public projects (Lobatén, 2009, p. 15). As a 
result, social cartography can oftentimes be confused with participatory 
mapping. For some, this interchangeable use of concepts is unproblem- 
atic, because participatory initiatives are necessarily “social” and attempt 
to break with the status quo. However, opposing perspectives argue 
in favour of a distinction. With the New Social Cartography of the 
Amazon Project, de Almeida et al., (2018, pp. 46—49) explain that, as 
opposed to social cartography, participatory mapping can perpetuate 
institutionalized discourses, depending on who initiates and conducts the 
process: 


They [social maps] are distinguished from participatory maps. Because 
participatory maps, such as planning instruments, are defined by plan- 
ners in order to incorporate communities in decisions which are made 
for them or will affect them. Unlike these maps, our social mappings 
work in favor of social movements and collective identities as well as 
intrinsic organizational forms (of mobilization and solidarity) adopted by 
the groups themselves [emphasis added]. (kollektiv orangotango+, 2018, 
p. 48) 


To simplify, both methods are fairly similar and can, indeed, overlap. 
Both involve the people and groups who receive the resulting impacts 
of mapping processes and associated projects or events. Both have 
the objective of concretizing democracy and promoting positive social 
transformation. However, as discussed above, participatory maps are 
oftentimes unimpactful and cosmetic, mere checkmarks for the demo- 
cratic planning cookbook. This deviation occurs because participatory 
processes frequently include only a handful of participants. They fail to 
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involve key actors and communities, who, dissatisfied with the propa- 
gandistic, pre-established outcome of projects, choose (or are compelled) 
not to opinionate. Why bother, anyway (for further discussion of this 
point see Ramirez Aranda and Vezzoni, this book)? 

Of course, social maps are not exempt from dissatisfaction or irrel- 
evance. Geographers Susana Lobatén (2009) and Ulrich Oslender 
(2017) warn against social maps that, instead of creating counter- 
narratives, nurture traditional, inaccessible cartography suited for top- 
down decision-making. They observe that, in social cartography 
processes, communities may end up adopting institutional language 
(such as regarding their territorial relationships in terms of property 
rights) or even using spatial knowledge to vulnerate the rights of 
other communities (Oslender, 2017). Furthermore, oftentimes it is not 
possible to ensure the usability of social maps in retrospective research; 
this is a reason why Lobatén (2009, p. 16) stresses the importance 
of accessible codes or captions for out-of-context readings. In other 
words, as with participatory mapping, social cartography is also criti- 
cized for institutionalization tendencies. But their scope is broader. The 
difference is: social maps are not just participatory. As exemplified with 
Vaughan, Paulston and Liebman, their essential premise is the inquiry 
about the spatiality of social problems and the defiance of hegemonic 
cartographies. 

For its postmodern character, the method has been accused of nihilism 
or relativism. Yes, the scope, reach, impact, and obstacles of social 
maps depend much on their framework. Yes, they are subjective and 
confrontational by nature. However, as social scientist Jorge Gorostiaga 
sustains, social cartography—just as the academic critique in which it is 
inserted—is anti-hegemonic and intends to decline “the emphasis on ‘the 
truth’ to highlight the process by which something is considered true” 
(da Silva, 2001, p. 151, quoted in Gorostiaga, 2017, p. 885). As a result, 
this “umbrella method” requires certain independence from disciplinary 
prescriptions, to counteract the rigid ties it rejects in the first place. And 
so far, it has been heeding fascinating results. 
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Research and Activism 


One example of social cartography that lies within the boundaries of 
research and activism is the work of American sociologist Nancy Peluso. 
In 1995, she coined the term counter-map to define seditious maps used 
against the abuse of power (Peluso, 1995, p. 384). The strategy was 
used by communities and activists in Kalimantan, Indonesia, to reclaim 
their rights against industrial timber exploitation in local forests. For 
two decades, companies and government institutions employed “official” 
maps as means to legitimize exploitative practices. Activists responded 
with a grassroots process of sketching and marking GPS points to create 
a counter-map. The instrument helped communities engage in debates, 
gain support, reclaim the rights to the territory, and secure the preser- 
vation of the forest. Peluso talks about counter-mapping the mapmaking 
practice of local people and groups that stand in opposition to authorita- 
tive maps, specifically those that support some sort of injustice. This form 
of mapping can be executed through a re-appropriation of formal tech- 
niques and technologies or the legitimization of alternative ones (Peluso, 
1995). 

Within the rich universe and exciting potential of counter-maps, 
one transdisciplinary and non-institutionalized project deserves special 
regard. This is not an Atlas, by European/Latin American group kollektiv 
orangotango+ (2018) brings many examples of social maps, with distinct 
approaches, aims, and outcomes. The edited book features projects in 
the intersection of socio-political activism, art, and creative mapping, 
described as follows: 


The work of social mapping thus includes two aspects: an ethno- 
graphic one, which requires academic work, direct observation tech- 
niques, detailed descriptions and criteria to select information, and 
another one carried out by the social agents themselves, defining the use 
of instruments, their choice, the selection of what is included in the map. 
(kollektiv orangotango+, 2018, pp. 157-173) 


Mapping with children was an exercise used in 2013, by activists 
Nicolás Frank and Fernanda Garcia in classrooms in rural Uruguay 
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(Frank & Garcia, 2018, pp. 152-157). Throughout site visits, conversa- 
tions, and workshops, the instructors asked children of different schools 
and age groups to create maps of their villages, neighbourhoods, paths, 
and daily spaces of life. The process included several steps: first, the 
children produced maps with no help or intervention; then, through 
debates and the assistance of existing maps and satellite images, they 
were able to compare and include new references and layers of infor- 
mation deemed relevant; and finally, collaborative sessions guided the 
creation of group maps. Discussions about their relationships to spaces 
uncovered important topics: 


An example of this is the relationship between the creek where the chil- 
dren usually play and fish, and the new intensive agriculture that is 
taking place in its watershed. This agriculture includes the use of high 
amounts of pesticides and herbicides, which can be harmful to their 
health. Mapping these spatial configurations isn’t enough to establish 
causal relations about health or environmental problems, but it enriches 
the collective process of asking new questions. (kollektiv orangotango+, 
2018, p. 154) 


As an educational exercise, this hands-on approach instructed not only 
about maps and cartography but about critical cartography. Moreover, 
it stirred conversations regarding education, identity, the environment, 
and spaces of childhood—reflections that perhaps remain as legacies for 
Uruguayan communities as a framework for addressing the necessities of 
local children. 

This collection of social maps starts and ends with provocations. 
By self-proclaiming “not an Atlas”, the editors and collaborators reject 
traditional cartography and propose something new, oppositional. Even 
outside of academia, every form of counter-cartography is critical and 
contributes to critical cartography. And they end with a non-conclusion, 
by including the perspectives of different cartographers and activists. 
kollektiv orangotango+ shows how both critical and social cartography 
are more than a critique and a method, but parts of an ideological 
movement that extends the agency of cartography to anyone. 
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Within this democratic momentum, new mapping methods, prac- 
tices, and products continue to appear. In academic research, partici- 
patory practice, and activism, social maps can inform difficult-to-see, 
unjust social relationships. As described by Lobatén (2009), the role of 
the activist, practitioner, or researcher is to collect and voice multiple 
forms of spatial experience. Environmental activists and researchers have 
one additional responsibility, which is to include more-than-human 
narratives that can improve relationships with nature. As a result, the 
social cartographer can bridge communication gaps between society 
and institutional maps, thus supporting better and more democratic 


decision-making (Lobatén, 2009, p. 20). 


Deep Mapping: A Method for Connection 


Imagine the map of a farm. Dimensions are expressed by clearly defined 
boundaries, area figures, and scale. Contour lines emphasize the topog- 
raphy, and hatches represent different surfaces: pervious and impervious; 
concrete, water, and soil; cropland, meadow, and pasture. But how to 
capture the scent of a wheat field, the chirp of a bird, and the patterns 
of a moving starry sky? How to represent the feeling of home, moist feet 
touching a marshy ground, or the fear of a wild creature crossing the trail 
ahead? 

The methods of scientific cartography are limited; they fail to express 
meaning. Deep maps come from the urge to represent personal impres- 
sions of a place. Sensations, stories, ideas, and memories are difficult 
qualities to capture in a drawing. To solve this limitation, deep mapping 
proposes to seek depth. The adjective deep contests the conceptual 
“superficiality” of traditional maps in two directions: (1) deep maps are 
concerned with qualitative and subjective information, as opposed to 
quantitative data; and (2) they select unconventional forms of represen- 
tation, rather than one, strictly visual depiction (drawing). Deep maps 
come from a humble representational standpoint—one that recognizes 
the limits of human knowledge and relies on art to translate the essence 
of a place. Precision is inessential to deep maps, as opposed to multiple 
layers of meaning. To literary scholar Susan Maher, the amplification of 
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Fig. 11.6 Tallgrass Prairie National Preserve in Strong City, KS. A view of Kansas’ 
prairie landscapes described in PrairyErth (Source U.S. National Park Service, 
2006) 


many stories (human and more-than-human) is their character-defining 
quality. “(D)eep map makes the ‘deeply felt’ its forte” (Maher, 2014, 
p. 133), meaning the principal function of this mapping practice is to 
convey perception and significance; the past and present feelings of place. 

Deep mapping originated amid the rise of critical cartography. In 
particular, one book received attention for proposing a different form 
of spatial representation. Published in 1991, PrairyErth: A Deep Map, 
stands out as probably the method’s most renowned example (Maher, 
2014, p. 92),'° with two important contributions to critical cartography: 
the representation of placeness and the literary map. 


From Space to Place: The Process of Connection 


The discussion of placeness is essential to understanding the contribution 
of deep maps. PrairyErth recognizes an important correlation between 
space and meaning. In the opening paragraphs, the author and histo- 
rian William Least Heat-Moon confessed feeling initially estranged to 
encounter a new landscape (Fig. 11.6) while passing through Chase 
County at a young age: 


Ive probed my memory to find even one detail of that initial passage into 
the western prairies. What did I see, feel? Nothing now, except our route 


10 In Deep Map Country, p. 92, professor and writer Susan Maher discusses Wolf Willow, a 
much earlier (1962) work by Wallace Stegner, possibly the very first known deep map. 
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returns. My guess is that I found the grasslands little more than miles to 
be got over—after all, that’s the way Americans crossed Kansas. Still do. 
(Least Heat-Moon, 1991, p. 27) 


Years after his childhood visit, he returned to the Kansas prairie 
with a novel sense of enchantment. The secret for this new sentiment, 
this connection, he felt, was a gradual absorption of the place’s hidden 
idiosyncrasies: 


I drove across the prairie again on a visit to California, and the grasslands 
looked different to me, so alive and varied (...) I began to like them 
not because they demand your attention like mountains and coasts but 
because they almost defy absorbed attention. At first, to be here, to be 
here now, was hard for me to do on the prairie. I liked the clarity of line 
in a place that seemed to require me to bring something to it and to open 
to it actively: see far, see little. I learned a prairie secret: take the numbing 
distance in small doses and gorge on the little details that beckon. Like 
its moisture, the prairie doesn’t give up anything easily, unless it’s horizon 
and sky. Search out its variation, its colors, its subtleties. (Least Heat- 
Moon, 1991, p. 27) 


What could the reader infer of this inner transformation? That the 
space, the prairie, gained meaning through the author’s experience. 
This notion has been somewhat present in disciplinary debate since 
the 1970s. Familiarity, emotional connection, and space attachment are 
central elements in the idea of placeness. Examining the topic, human- 
istic geographer Edward Relph proposed a differentiation between space 
and place. To him, the notion of place includes human experiences and 
memory (Relph, 1976). In other words, a place is a space with meaning.'! 


11 There is a danger in Relph’s anthropocentric perspective. If a space happens to lack any sort 
of human value, it is not, by all means, meaningless or invaluable. Spaces have their own right 
to existence, regardless of human values placed upon them. Another human geographer, Yi-Fu 
Tuan, contributes to a different perspective in which both place and space have meanings, but 
opposing ones. Space is indefinite, vast, difficult to grasp or understand; whereas place implies 
something more tangible, real, and familiar. Tuan’s conceptualization can be considered more 
environmental because it recognizes all spaces as inherently meaningful. PrairyErth and other 
examples of deep maps seem to rely on this more complex understanding of space and place 
since they put great significance on ecological relationships and more-than-human activities and 
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Limited or unpleasant interactions can result in placelessness, the absence 
of bonding or identification with space. This is the sense of detach- 
ment described by Least Heat-Moon in his first passage through Chase 
County. At that initial moment, the prairie meant nothing to him, not 
yet a place, but a space. 

So, why are these concepts relevant to critical cartography? Because 
systems of oppression reinforce the silence of maps (as discussed 
earlier). Therefore, while some places are extensively surveyed, others 
remain neglected, “irrelevant”. Deep maps re-signify the importance 
of forgotten or unmapped regions. Using Relph’s terminology, deep 
maps can encourage the transformation of spaces into places, or at 
least reveal existing narratives and relationships. Individuals attribute 
spatial meaning through focused attention and embodied practices. Such 
a process can be conscious or unconscious, deliberate or incidental, 
prolonged or short—but it is always empowering. Deep maps bring 
placeness to light. Evaluating the contributions of PrairyErth, a Chase 
County rancher stated: “the book had a positive impact, overall. Because 
I think it raised our self-esteem. We thought: “Wow, somebody could 
see something in us that we didn’t see’”.'* His testimony proves that 
not only did the deep map connect Least Heat-Moon to the prairie, but 
it also added new values to existing relationships between those Kansas 
communities and their environment. 

William Least Heat-Moon sees the disconnection between humans 
and land as the main cause of environmental problems. His aspiration 
for the book was clear: he encouraged Americans to (re)connect with 
the land. In his mind, if he could show how interesting and deep the 
natural and human history of Chase County was, then others could 
start seeing value in their own homes and lands. PrairyErth encouraged 
such connection through the reading and inspired new deep mapping 
practices. It also attracted passionate readers to visit Chase County and 
to support initiatives for environmental conservation. By the time of 


rhythms. In other words, deep maps can bridge this conceptual gap by blurring the boundaries 
between “valuable” and “non-valuable”. 

12 The documentary Return to PrairyErth, by New Truth Films, brings William Least Heat- 
Moon to Chase County 20 years after the book’s publication, in conversation with local ranchers 
and book enthusiasts. 
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its publication, in 1991, century-old conversations about the establish- 
ment of a national park finally gained motion. The following year, by 
the efforts of proud ranchers and inspired preservationists, the Tall- 
grass Prairie National Preserve was created. PrairyErth nourished—and 
still does—tlocal aspirations to protect the ecology, the culture, and the 
history of the prairie landscape. 


Literary Cartography 


When Least Heat-Moon regarded PrairyErth as a deep map, he left 
implied a conceptual question: are maps essentially pictorial? The task of 
conveying tri-dimensional space on flat surfaces was historically central 
to the visual arts, and Renaissance artists significantly improved perspec- 
tive drawing. But this challenge was even more complicated in the case 
of maps, which also required precise and measurable information. The 
ingenious development of mapping techniques!’ achieved ambiguous 
results, highlighting precision on the one hand, but distorting realities, 
on the other—a paradox epitomized by the Mercator projection. Consid- 
ering the difficulties of visually translating impressions, deep mapping 
proposes a different tactic: instead of flattening spatial qualities into 
drawings, it captures them in literature. 

In narrative form, maps are powerfully free. PrairyErth starts with 
a collection of quotes about Chase County and the American prairies. 
These testimonials show how the place is portrayed in people’s imagina- 
tions. Next, the book presents a black-and-white, very simple visual map 
of Chase County. So simple in fact, it barely contains relevant informa- 
tion other than the main roads and names of ranches. The drawing helps 
the reader situate the ranches, but ironically, reveals to be dispensable to 
understanding the prairie—it tells a shallow story. Perhaps deliberately, 
it seems that Least Heat-Moon desired to contrast the shallowness of this 
simplistic map with the depth of his prairie accounts. It is the literature 
that translates the essence of a place. 


13 Such as conical, planar, azimuthal, or cylindrical projections. 
P cy! pro) 
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Many authors were inspired by these first deep maps (Wolf Willow 
and PrairyErth) and the 1990s saw the expansion of the genre (Maher, 
2014, pp. 145-245).'4 Deep maps are environmental literature. But 
similar to many post-modern methods, there are inquiries concerning 
their conceptual boundaries. How, then, are deep maps different from 
other works in environmental history? They focus on spatial narratives. 
The place is the protagonist, the backbone of the story. But deep maps 
are also personal. As opposed to other genres, deep maps reject detached, 
analytical perspectives and bring a situated gaze to cartography. They are 
prose and poetry, factual and fictitious. Because of this innovative and 
stylistic freedom, deep maps require authors of mixed talents, abundant 
creativity, and diverse training. In interdisciplinary writing, researchers 
can unveil the character of a place through archaeology, ecology, geology, 
art, anthropology, among many others. A lyrical voice weaves informa- 
tion, storytelling, and meaning. But non-academic authors have also 
adopted deep maps in their own, talented approaches. Literary cartog- 
raphy brought new meanings to mapping, outside the box of drawings. 
This parting encouraged new understandings of cartography by empha- 
sizing not the drawing, but the artistic process; not the bare space, but 
the meaningful qualities and particular stories of a place. 


Beyond Literature 


Although recent scholarship and independent practices have proposed 
their approaches to deep mapping, there is a general understanding that, 
as a creative process, this form of critical cartography is enriched by 
freedom, plurality, and inventiveness. Deep maps can rely on scientific 
works, but should by no means be restricted to them, nor by litera- 
ture. For artist and cultural studies researcher Selina Springett, a deep 
map can be more than a concept or a method; it can be an aesthetic 


choice or even a process (Springett, 2015, p. 624). After PrairyErth, 


14 Maher makes reference to several deep map authors, such as Sheila Nickerson, Ian Marshall, 
Matt White, Sharon Butala, and Linda Hasselstrom (Maher, 2014, pp. 145-245). 
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researchers and activists started to explore creative dimensions of repre- 
sentation beyond writing. The following examples illustrate possibilities 
for artistic, collective, and urban deep maps. 

Brett Bloom and Nuno Sacramento are deep mapping practitioners 
who recommend a methodology for a collective process, with possibil- 
ities in writing, storytelling, performances, videos, and art workshops 
(Bloom & Sacramento, 2017). Their procedure includes nine non- 
sequential steps and their principles (ibid., pp. 76-78). It goes like this: 
the first step involves the organization of an immersive experience for 
spatial recognition, like a retreat or a camp. Gradually, a mutual bond 
grows between participants, as they start to feel more connected to the 
place. The next three steps focus on varied explorations. A framework 
emerges from conversations about personal knowledge and backgrounds. 
Specific vocabulary, cultural perspectives, and life experiences are some 
possible topics. Through discussions, walks, workshops, exercises, perfor- 
mances, readings, screenings, lectures, and many other types of activities, 
the group can explore these frameworks. Deep maps are meant to 
gather deep, long-ranging, subjective, and specific input; this requires 
the casting of a wide net to first identify and later select narratives. Casu- 
ally and formally, in situ and displaced, individually and collectively, the 
subjects should be woven in “several different, overlapping, layered ways” 
(Bloom & Sacramento, 2017, p. 76). Only then will the conversation 
start to open up and reveal hidden gems. 

Within their recommendations emerges the creation of a safe space 
for dialogue. Acknowledging conflicting perspectives in an environment 
of positivity can be very constructive. For this aim, the authors suggest 
fostering a spirit of discovery and exchange, the delineation of guidelines, 
and the careful selection of participants. These decisions are indispens- 
able to the outcome and should be aligned with the purpose of the 
investigation. However specific the methodology, these considerations 
can also be relevant to individual deep mapping. Take PrairyErth, for 
instance. To discover the prairie’s deep layers, Least Heat-Moon had to 
establish a meaningful connection to interview local ranchers. Although 
the results include the filter of his perspective—as opposed to a composi- 
tion of multiple perspectives—deep maps are hardly strictly individuated 
works. They encourage a horizontal form of mapmaking. 
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Another point for consideration, Bloom and Sacramento (2017) 
believe rural areas to be the ideal settings for deep maps. There is a 
great potential for achieving group cohesion during immersive expe- 
riences because isolation from busy, urban lives can have a powerful 
unitarian effect. Indeed, even PrairyErth followed this model by adopting 
rural Kansas as a subject. However, a question can be raised about the 
relevancy of urban deep maps. 

Why is urban deep mapping necessary? Most city maps have an 
orientation function, including transit network, location of businesses 
and public facilities, urban equipment, and tourist attractions. Despite 
the contemporary boom of new cartographies, there are, indeed, many 
challenges to grassroots urban mapping collaborations. One of the obsta- 
cles to using deep maps in cities is the multiplicity of narratives. High 
demographic densities bring too many perspectives on placemaking. 
Where PrairyErth narrates the stories of people living in twelve Chase 
County ranches, how would one tell the stories and memories of the 
10,000 people residing in a single block in Manhattan? Or the millenary 
history of a city like Rome? The narratives of hidden urban creatures 
and the many layers of archaeological history? Cities present a daunting 
complexity. However, contrary to traditional cartography, deep mapping 
does not presume to portray an absolute picture. It focuses on the 
common, untold, unnoticed stories: mini-narratives. Urban deep maps 
are urgent to create bonds and strengthen communities. Metropolises 
attract low permanence residents who find it hard to connect with a place 
and to create a sense of community. Therefore, urban deep maps are 
even more necessary to give cities a holistic, environmental, and inclusive 
lens (see Humphris et al., this book). 

Identifying this methodological difficulty, communication and semi- 
otics professor Daniel Ribeiro suggests three approaches for deep 
mapping in cities: roaming, archaeology, and montage (Ribeiro, 2019, 
pp. 45-47). Life in urban centres—especially in predominantly unsafe 
and unequipped cities—tends to be experienced in enclosed spaces: the 
home, the car/train/bus, the workplace. But place attachment requires an 
actual experience of place, with discovery, repetition, memory, connec- 
tion. Therefore, perambulating (aimlessly) or walking (with destination) 
are essential ethnographic approaches to the process of recognition and 
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belonging. This idea was incarnated in the flaneur, by French poet 
Charles Baudelaire in the nineteenth century and by landscape historian 
John Dixon Hunt, with the three types of walking and perceiving the 
environment: the procession, the ramble, and the stroll (Hunt, 2003). 
All approaches highlight embodied experiences of pedestrian movement 
as meaningful city practices. 

Ribeiro also argues that urban deep mapping should employ archae- 
ological exploration, uncovering historic artefacts, architecture, land- 
scapes, etc. Environmental narratives can add much value to the process, 
considering they are frequently dismissed in urban cartography in favour 
of social and economic topics. Finally, the scholar advises the juxta- 
position of different mediums (photography, literature, maps, music, 
videos, drawings, etc.) through a montage process. Of course, a strictly 
literary deep map would incorporate such elements within its prose or 
poetry. But Ribeiro’s approach encompasses all sorts of creative expres- 
sion mediums. In fact, social cartography, for example, can be employed 
within the entire deep mapping process. The methods of Bloom and 
Sacramento (whose work involves place-based storytelling, soil anal- 
ysis workshops, listening sessions in kayaks, among other fascinating 
activities), reinforce this point about creativity and diversity in deep 
maps. Conversations are, then, not only deepened but broadened. Both 
Ribeiro (2019) and Bloom and Sacramento (2017) expand the deep map 
ontology and its dissemination among activists, researchers, and local 
communities. They show the immense, yet underexplored potential of 
creative mapping methods. 

A particularly inventive case of non-literary and non-academic deep 
mapping is that of Dutch theatre company, PeerGrouP (see Davis et al., 
this book; see also, Van der Vaart, this book). While this creative enter- 
prise does not designate its projects as deep maps, their highly communal 
and site-specific ways of learning about places correlate to the premises 
and goals of the method. The theatre group musters professionals of 
varied art disciplines (actors, sculptors, architects, dancers) to work with 
immersive experiences and performative projects in rural areas. At the 
start of every project, professionals mingle with local participants to learn 
communal stories and embodied practices. “Integrate and infiltrate” is 
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Fig. 11.7 Grutte Pier fan Kimswert procession and performance. In this perfor- 
mative, deep mapping process, the local community was involved in the 
investigation, conception, reenactment, and celebration of a historical event 
(Source PeerGrouP, 2016. Photo: Reyer Boxem) 


their motto. As important as trying to learn about a place, they believe, 
is to see it through someone else’s eyes. 

The entire creative process is collaborative: from early conversa- 
tions, conceptualization, and rehearsals, until the final performance. For 
instance, De Affaire Vermaning (The Vermaning affair) play incorpo- 
rated an ancient road in their theatre piece about the archaeological 
discovery of a local farmer (Bruinsma, 2018). In 2016, Levende Duinen 
(Living Dunes) involved “a unique experience in which knowledge of 
coastal management [was] poetically interwoven with the personal expe- 
riences and insights of the islanders of Terschelling” (van der Werf, 
2016). The result of this storytelling project is a 45-minute listening 
walk available for download, which can be appreciated by anyone.” 
Performed by Frisian residents, the 2016 Grutte Pier fan Kimswert play 
and procession (Fig. 11.7) evoked stories of a local hero and a forgotten 
battle, changing perceptions of place and reigniting a sense of belonging 
(Bruinsma, 2016). Albeit brief, their contribution is not limited by 
the ephemeral character of certain performances—most of them were 
recorded to inspire further works and audiences. 

The work of PeerGrouP can be framed as deep mapping because 
it performs place. That is, it uncovers mini-narratives of spaces with 
meaning, with memories, and with many (deep) layers of human and 


15 The listening walk is available at: https://www.peergroup.nl/luisterwandeling/. 
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non-human complexity. In a sense, the collective, immersive practices of 
both Bloom and Sacramento (2017) and the PeerGrouP exemplify how 
the essence of a deep map is to expose the inherent but often hidden 
entanglements between people and the environment. To researchers, 
artists, and practitioners alike, deep maps offer the opportunity to start 
an investigation in a different way. In deep mapping, it is the site observa- 
tion, the lived experience, and the local people who inform the direction 
of the research. As a consequence, projects and interventions come from 
a solid base of existing values and concerns, resulting in more meaningful 
and long-lasting effects. 


Conclusions 


Critique has a number of basic principles. First, it examines the (often 
unexamined) grounds of our decision-making knowledges; second, it situ- 
ates knowledge in specific historical periods and geographic spaces (rather 
than being universal fur all time); third it seeks to uncover the relation- 
ship between power and knowledge; and fourth it resists, challenges, and 
sometimes overthrows our categories of thought. The purpose of critique 
is not to say that our knowledge is not true, but that the truth of knowl- 
edge is established under conditions that have a lot to do with power. 
Critique is therefore a politics of knowledge. (Cramptom, 2010) 


In the 1990s, critical cartography initiated a paradigm shift in 
mapping theory, its methodologies and application. The critique exposed 
the pretension, manipulation, and oppression inherent to the legitimized 
and perpetuated ways of mapping up until that point. To academia, 
this shift was a great achievement, for it has enabled the surgency 
of new perspectives continuously contributing to advance knowledge. 
But most importantly, the new paradigm addressed the disproportional 
influence of science and knowledge production in power relationships. 
Critical cartography pointed out that maps rarely stand alone, doing 
nothing, changing nothing. For better or worse, each new method or 
approach, each new map holds the potential to provoke an impact. 
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Even the absence of maps speaks much through its silence. Therefore, 
surpassing the boundaries of formal education, the critique created a 
framework for activists and the population in general to demand justice, 
equality, and responsibility from authorities. Now, it is possible to detect 
abuse of power more clearly, to elaborate and support criticism with 
stronger evidence. Moreover, the new framework allows for maps to be 
deinstitutionalized, re-appropriated. Based on the arguments of geogra- 
pher Nicholas Blomley, Jeremy Cramptom beautifully summarized three 
principles of critical geography: “1. It is oppositional: it targets domi- 
nant forms of oppression or inequalities; 2. it is activist and practical: 
it wishes to change the world; 3. it is theoretic: it rejects positivist 
explanation and enhances critical social theory” (Blomley, 2006, quoted 
in Cramptom, 2010).!° Borrowing from these principles, the present 
chapter has suggested two directions, two creative methods for research 
within the critical cartography framework. 

With social cartography, researchers can, first, decide to put people, 
groups, and their respective problems at the centre of mapping projects. 
Real-life problems inform research questions and the formulation of 
theories, so researchers are urged to carefully select whose problems to 
describe, to investigate, and—perhaps—to solve. A picture is worth a 
thousand words. Social maps give concreteness and a sense of urgency 
to issues perceived and criticized by the most vulnerable. There is 
an intrinsic social justice orientation in this method. It can be used 
as a compelling tool for protest. This confrontational characteristic is 
potentialized, secondly, by the active involvement of communities in 
the process of mapping research. Reciprocally, the emancipation of 
communities assures that knowledge gaps are denounced and properly 
amended. 

Deep maps target a similar, democratic direction, but operate rather 
differently. By taking the focus away from the drawing, the visual, the 
unidimensional object of a traditional map, the method can facilitate 


16 In the following page, Cramptom presents his own four principles of critical cartography. 
Roughly outlined, he sustains that the critique: (1) challenges unexamined assumptions of 
knowledge orders; (2) uses historicization and spatialization to convey the problematic around 
certain mapmaking practices; (3) reveals the intrinsic and unavoidable political nature of maps; 
and (4) is emancipatory in its orientation. 
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the recognition of obscured narratives and values. Deep maps identify 
a stronger and softer side of human-spatial relationships that can unite, 
seduce, conserve, and transform. Through this practice, it is rather the 
communities that welcome and involve researchers and practitioners, as 
opposed to the other way around. 

Therefore, these two methods follow the principles of critical geog- 
raphy indicated by Blomley and Cramptom. They aim to oppose 
exclusive narratives, reform unjust situations, and enrich cartographic 
knowledge. In short, they reconnect mapmaking to society. This is the 
true potential of these creative mapping methods. 
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Openings 


We begin this chapter with a map (Fig. 12.1). It is not a particularly 
unusual type of map, in fact it’s one that is quite commonly used to 
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Fig. 12.1 Map of the Govan Graving Docks as used by Glasgow City Council. 
(Source Glasgow City Council. Published with permission from Glasgow City 
Council: © Crown Copyright and Database Right 2014. All rights are reserved. 
OS Licence number 100023379) 


depict areas of wasteland, cartographically employing empty outlines or 
hatched boxes to show a plot available for development, as is the case 
here. Dotted traces might hint at the remnants of some former life but 
typically such maps resist telling us any further details of these waste- 
land places. Their emphasis, rather, is on the plots’ status as awaiting 
development or the reinstatement of formal use. 

When we take a walk through such a place however, we find far 
more that is actively present than passively ‘waiting’ (see Fig. 12.2). 
Stepping over that heavyweight boundary-line, we might immediately 
be confronted with an unabated ecology; grasses that rise to mid-thigh, 


Fig. 12.2 (Source Author) 
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unfamiliar spider species disturbed underfoot, and buddleia exploiting 
the cracks in decommissioned concrete footings. We might also detect 
the traces of others who have come this way before us. Perhaps dog 
walkers, children in search of wilderness, or graffiti writers looking for 
the perfect wall. Striking up conversation with local residents we might 
well find that the site is alive with memory of former jobs worked in 
former shipyards, of the friendships formed on factory floors and the 
smell of the hot roll stand at the end of the street. 

These things all elude the kind of instrumental and reductive cartog- 
raphy most commonly utilized in planning and policy-making. The 
fragmentary, heterogeneous nature defies neat outlines with singular 
meanings. Further, these things are never still, but a continually shifting 
tangle of narratives. Like eels, the more tightly we try to contain them, 
the more readily they slip from us. Despite the certainty with which maps 
like the one above are presented, they are hollowed out by the reductive 
instrumentality implicit in their making. It is only when we question 
what might be missing from such representations, what they avoid telling 
us, that their air of absolute and objective authority begins to crumble. 

Pivotally, it is most commonly those more marginalized narratives 
that are filtered out from the sanitized map. Given the power that such 
representations can have, sitting on the desks of planners, speculative 
developers and policy-makers, omissions can serve to further exclude and 
invalidate. In this text, I argue that arts-based methods can play a potent 
role in this context (Kester, 2013) by offering avenues for spatial repre- 
sentation that allow for the multiplicitous, non-aligned and emergent 
nature of place (Massey, 2005). While the methods I explore are not 
restrained to any particular type of landscape, I maintain that some of 
the values that underpin them are particularly helpful and relevant to 
marginalized landscapes and ‘wastelands’ as the multiplicity of voices is 
often overlooked in these spaces. 

Despite the existence of multiple, tangential narratives across land- 
scapes such as wastelands, they are often overshadowed by and reframed 
within dominant meta-narratives. Hegemonic discourse centres around 
the future use of the land, overlooking uses and meanings in the 
present. In order to draw out marginalized narratives, there is a need 
to unsettle rhetorical notions about what the site means and who has 
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the authority to speak about it. It is here that arts approaches can 
serve as a helpful catalyst to conversation and investigation. Arts prac- 
tices such as deep mapping seek to harness the capacity of the aesthetic 
experience to disrupt dominant narratives, creating spaces that allow 
individuals to speak outside of their commonly held positions (Kester, 
2013). This notion of art as a context setting device may be linked 
to Viktor Shklovsky’s (1917, as cited in Lemon and Reis, 1965) ideas 
around defamiliarization whereby art, as a device, is used to make the 
‘familiar strange’ so that it may be freshly perceived. Through its ability 
to creatively remake and therefore reframe the present, art practice can 
situate common, everyday experiences in new contexts, prompting new 
discussions. Michelle Henning (2020) describes this as “re-presenting the 
present’, in which the reflecting of the present back to the viewer in a way 
that is ‘recognizable’, ‘negotiable’ and ‘accessible’ creates the conditions 
for individuals to detect, reflect upon and mediate their being within it. 

We consider the field of deep mapping, as an archaeological, geo-social 
and ethnographically informed art research practice which offers oppor- 
tunities to generate representations that ‘dive into’ the heterogeneity 
and non-aligned multiplicity of place (Modeen & Biggs, 2020; Roberts, 
2016; Smith, 2015; see also Reitz, this book). Deep maps embrace, as 
their starting point, the tensions that exist between incompatible narra- 
tives and between one slice of time and the next. They seek to draw 
out those discordant, micro-narratives that are commonly swallowed up 
within meta-narratives of a place. This approach also brings into ques- 
tion the role of the artist-researcher who is themself bound up within 
the present that they seek to re-present, calling for a move towards an 
ensemble of roles and an acknowledgement of their embodied being 
within the representational process (Bailey, 2018). 

In this chapter I reflect back on an ongoing deep mapping process 
that holds divergent multiplicity as its central motive in depicting a loca- 
tion normally understood as wasteland. My starting point is the tract of 
land depicted in the opening of this text—the Govan Graving Docks 
in Glasgow, Scotland. The site formerly lay at the heart of Glasgow's 
shipbuilding industry which, when it collapsed in the latter half of 
the twentieth century, brought significant consequences for the local 
working community (High, 2013; Tovar et al., 2011) from which it still 
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has not fully recovered (Butler et al., 2012). Having been decommis- 
sioned in 1987, this site stands as one of the few remaining markers of 
Govan’s industrial past, given that all other shipyards have either been 
cleared completely or (as is the case with the one remaining yard) unrec- 
ognizably modernized and walled off geographically and socially from 
the Govan community. However, in the 34 years since its closure, the 
Govan Graving Docks has been almost continually appropriated by local 
citizens for a broad spectrum of informal purposes. The site is alive with 
shifting and heterogeneous narratives yet these are commonly precluded 
by traditional cartographic forms. Through reflections on the empirical 
and methodological challenges of applying a deep mapping approach 
to this setting, in this chapter we explore the broader questions around 
how such a research process can actively seek out and amplify heteroge- 
neous and marginalized narratives in a deindustrialized urban landscape. 
This holds critical relevance for the recognition and reclaiming of citizen 
agency within those many European cities now experiencing an upswing 
in development following the industrial decline of the late twentieth 
century. While acknowledging implicit tensions around scientific rigour 
and identifying the alternative forms of exclusion that can serve to hinder 
the polyvocality of deep mapping, this chapter outlines the helpful 
contributions that this approach can offer place-based investigations in 
marginalized landscapes. 


The Arts Research Approach of Deep Mapping 


The term deep mapping is embraced by a broad variety of artists, creative 
practitioners and researchers that utilize arts- or performance-based 
approaches to stimulate conversations about and investigations into place 
(Biggs, 2010; Roberts, 2016). Broadly, this approach sets out to contend 
the totalizing and irreducible nature of traditional cartographic represen- 
tations, aspiring instead towards the ideal of encompassing ‘everything 
you might ever want to say about a place’ (Pearson & Shanks, 2001, 
p. 65). Clearly practitioners do not regard such an endeavour as a real- 
izable objective as Cliff McLucas (2014), a proponent of deep mapping, 
described: 
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Whilst I can talk about deep maps, whilst I can imagine such things ... 
whilst I can even dream about deep maps, unfortunately, I have to admit 
that I have never seen one. 


This is not to say that McLucas made no attempt to create deep maps 
(he did in fact leave several precedents), rather, alongside many advo- 
cates in the field such as Least Heat-Moon (1999), he recognized that 
one could never complete the object of a deep map, only engage in deep 
mapping. Instead, we may read the wide-ranging manifestations of deep 
maps as efforts to describe place in its fullness and unending complexity. 
Implicit in this is an immersive, performative ‘dance between the 


mapper and the place, as Wood (2015) describes: 


[W]hat’s essential is getting out in the field [...] and looking hard at 
stuff. Walking through it and writing it down forces a valuable kind of 
attention, an irreplaceable kind of attention [...] This kind of immersion 
makes you think about things, dream about them, and this prompts new 
questions, which send you back out into the field. It doesn’t take long to 
get deep into things when youre paying attention, and mapping focuses 
attention. 


Consequently, examples of deep mapping appear across a broad 
range of arts’ and humanities’ disciplines that gain strength in their 
avoidance of tight definition (Modeen & Biggs, 2020). These include 
auto-ethnographic texts (Least Heat-Moon, 1999), journeying (Bissell & 
Overend, 2015; Sinclair, 2017), participatory archaeological digs (Lewis, 
2015) and photo collage (Reddleman, 2015) amongst others (see also 
Reitz, this book). Though diverse in form, they are loosely unified by 
their effort to lure the mapper into this dance, prizing open discursive 
interactions with place. 

Considering my task of ‘re-presenting’ the Govan Graving Docks, 
drawing out the many tangential and overlooked narratives that exist 
there, I identify several pertinent sentiments from discussion on deep 
mapping. Three themes emerge as offering particularly productive lines 
of inquiry to the context of the Govan Graving Docks: 
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Polyvocal 


A central motive of deep mapping is to pursue investigations of place 
beyond that which is immediately evident. Implicit in this notion of 
‘digging’ is the drawing out of multiple, discordant narratives and asso- 
ciated meanings and material manifestations. In a sense, deep mapping 
removes the confining boundaries of the instrumental, reductive map, 
creating the space needed for tensions and contradictions in narratives 
to exist simultaneously. Faced with a polyphony of narratives, I argue 
that the position of the deep mapper, from a constructivist perspec- 
tive, is never neutral but rather consciously present and actively seeking 
to give platform to those voices commonly drowned out in reductive 
representations. As Cliff McLucas (n.d.) states: 


Deep maps will not seek the authority and objectivity of conventional 
cartography. They will be politicized, passionate, and partisan. They will 
involve negotiation and contestation over who and what is represented 
and how. They will give rise to debate about the documentation and 
portrayal of people and places. 


Such a position offers margin for the individualized and intimately 
personal to be heard while also providing an arena for collective story- 
telling and knowledge construction. It carves out room to fully acknowl- 
edge lived experiences, not as events confined within the place itself, but 
rather as the collision between the physical landscape and the continuum 
of life trajectories that extend far beyond the bounds of the site (Ingold, 
2017). 

This contesting of ‘what is represented and how’ (McLucas, n.d.) also 
holds promise for vacant land in particular. In such locations where 
strong confluences of meanings are wrapped up in either the period of 
use prior to closure or the speculative, forthcoming use, deep mapping 
processes may helpfully redirect focus away from the past or future place 
and instead create opportunity for the present place to be acknowledged 
and validated. Giving precedence to this marginalized time frame, the 
creation of a deep map can incrementally shift speculation about a place 
away from ‘what it should become’ and towards ‘what it is’. 
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Generative 


Deep maps can be interpreted as both catalytic objects and actions taken 
into the field to stimulate investigation, unearth further questions and 
open up conversation. In iterative fashion, these ‘traces’ subsequently 
prompt reflection and generate the impetus for further, more diver- 
gent investigation. The artist-researcher is inextricably embedded in this 
process as the deep map comes into being through discursive interac- 
tion with place. It is through such imperfect and meandering efforts 
to create reflections of place, that deep mapping simultaneously invites 
debate about both the place and the process of representation. McLucas 
(n.d.) further points to the collaborative nature of deep maps in this 
regard: ‘Deep maps will bring together the amateur and the professional, 
the artist and the scientist, the official and the unofficial, the national 
and the local’. By placing emphasis on the process, the creating of a 
deep map becomes a space of generative exchange, elevating inhabitant 
knowledge alongside that of the artist-researcher and resetting traditional 
hierarchies. 


Open-Ended 


Given the common preoccupation of deep maps with the ‘fundamental 
unmappability of the world’ (Roberts, 2016, p. 5), the creative outcomes 
of deep mapping might more effectively be read as ‘forever incomplete’ 
processes. Such objects are candid in acknowledging their own inad- 
equacy to embrace the unending and entangled tapestry of narratives 
surrounding place. However, as Modeen and Biggs (2020) point out, 
these are the contexts where art comes into its own power: ‘It is precisely 
this inadequacy that enables the arts to evoke our lived experience as 
always exceeding and falling short of the conceptual definitions central 
to analytical thinking’ (p. 53). In its ability to situate itself within and 
gesture towards that which we do not know or cannot express, art can 
avoid the closing down and flattening out of the continual emergence of 
place. In this sense, the art research practice of deep mapping suggests 
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a representational approach that tentatively presents a subjective and 
discursive ‘window’ in the continual becoming of place. 

For our location of interest and, indeed, our particular preoccupations 
with it, these three sentiments collectively offer fruitful underpinnings 
for the creation of a conversational, representational research method. As 
the Govan Graving Docks has majoratively been understood as ‘vacant’ 
or ‘awaiting development’, the many histories of lived experiences and 
citizens appropriations in the site since its closure have passed largely 
unrecorded. This lack of formally assigned use can be seen to have created 
an entirely different kind of space in the urban landscape, one in which 
many narratives are present, overlapping and confronting each other 
(Humphris & Rauws, 2020). However, the objective of our represen- 
tational effort here is not to uncover and pin down meaning in a place 
where it appears to be missing; in a site that is so actively in a state 
of becoming, we feel that this would be entirely unconducive. Instead, 
by putting these sentiments of polyvocal, generative and open-ended into 
action, we intend to create a representational space that contends the 
very notion that the place is without meaning. It is an effort to create 
a representational space around this very different kind of territory that 
commonly falls out of the urban imagination (Shoard, 2000). 

Beyond such attitudes to investigation, the tools and practices used 
in the actual creation of deep maps are dependent upon the demands 
of the place and the skills and resources available to the map initiator. 
This active steering away from any notions of a formalized approach 
stands central to their offer. As Biggs (2010) proposes, the value of deep 
mapping partially pertains to its ability to resist ‘becoming complicit 
in its “disciplining” (p. 21) (see also Modeen & Biggs, 2020; Roberts, 
2016). What follows is the development of and reflection upon a deep 
mapping method that is highly specific to our research interests in the 
site, and the artistic practice and even personal traits of the lead author 
who undertook this fieldwork. 
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Methodology 


This first phase of deep mapping the Govan Graving Docks was 
conducted over a period of two months during which I spent extensive 
time on the site and in conversation with local individuals. The site is 
located on the edge of Govan, a formerly prolific boat building commu- 
nity that has seen a high level of vacancy and deprivation since the closure 
of the majority of the shipyards in the late twentieth century. While the 
site is privately owned, the owner has failed on several occasions to secure 
planning permission for a largely private housing development. The site 
closed in 1987 and in the early 2000s most of the remaining build- 
ings were demolished. The only remaining architectural features are the 
listed pump house, one tidal dock and three impressive dry docks with 
stone walls that remain largely intact. Despite this, the site feels relatively 
‘wild’ given the significant amount of flora and fauna that have estab- 
lished there. The gated entrance to the site is almost always left open 
and there is a general acceptance, including from the police, that indi- 
viduals may access the land; there are few days that pass where it sees 
no visitors. Individuals are frequently seen walking, adventuring, graf- 
fiti writing, drinking alcohol and nature watching. Over the 2-month 
period, I spent 19 days on the site, visiting for between 1 and 4 hours. I 
also hired a studio space in the centre of the community where the map 
was gradually created and I spent much time walking back and forth 
between the two locations, observing the surrounding neighbourhood 
along the way. 

I made the recordings for the map using two parallel practices. The 
first was an iterative interview process of discussion and illustration with 
individuals closely connected to the site. The second involved regular 
onsite observational drawing and recording the presence of site users and 
informal conversations with them. 


Interviews 


I made contact with the local inhabitants that were interviewed through 
both snowballing local connections and from chance encounters while 
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onsite. Given that the site is predominantly used by a collection of 
disparate individuals between whom very little network exists, my 
sustained presence onsite was a critical factor for making connections 
with inhabitants. The process involved two interviews; the first taking 
place on site and the second in my local studio space for a more 
reflexive conversation that explored emergent themes in greater depth. 
The primary interview was intended to gather a general overview of the 
inhabitant’s connection to the site. I placed emphasis on how it related 
to them personally and how their relationship to the place had changed 
with time. My lines of questioning framed the site as particular and 
different from other places in the neighbourhood, such as a park and, 
through this, sought to unearth what the particular qualities were that 
resonated with them and repeatedly drew them back to the site. As we 
talked together, we walked around the site itself allowing the conversa- 
tion about the place to become embodied and thus further illuminated; 
speaking theoretically about its meanings while physically negotiating its 
terrain. 

From these recordings, I made partial transcriptions, pulling out key 
quotes and drawing these together into 4—6 emergent themes through 
a process of inductive coding, categorizing and labelling. The thematic 
labels were either words taken directly out of the transcript or created 
by myself in instances where the topic was discussed more abstractly. For 
each I sought a landscape metaphor to reflect the theme in the particular 
way that the individual had expressed it. For instance, one inhabitant 
made several references to change in the community with the inevitable 
coming and going of development; for this I depicted fishing boats in a 
harbour, sitting on the mud, waiting for high tide to return and trans- 
form the landscape once again. The quotes themselves were then woven 
around the illustrations to create a landscape of sentiment. 

In the second interview, I presented the collection of illustrated themes 
back to the inhabitant. I gave them time to read through and review 
their quotes, correct anything that they felt was inaccurate, discuss their 
thoughts further around the themes and metaphors I had chosen and 
add any additional themes they felt were missing. Following this, I asked 
them to consider how the themes might relate to one another by laying 
the illustrations out spatially to form their own narrative map. Those 
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themes that felt closely related or causational could be placed close 
together while others could be set down in a more distant location. 
Pinning these down and drawing strings between them, we discussed 
the nature of these connections and what the ‘spaces in between’ might 
mean. I also asked the inhabitants to consider what the connections 
might be between themes that they had initially thought were unrelated. 
Finally, together we laid their map down on top of those maps that had 
been created by other inhabitants and explored the differences, connec- 
tions and tensions that lie between them. The intention of this was to 
empower the inhabitants in the process of compiling the full representa- 
tion, by electing where to position themselves within it, and to further 
identify the nuance of their own narratives in the presence of others’. 


Observational Drawings 


In parallel to these interviews, we routinely spent time on the site making 
observational drawings and talking with other site users. By making 
drawings of objects that had been left behind by visitors, I was able 
to get to know the life of the place more intimately. The practice was 
often quite sedentary, sitting in one location for 30 minutes to 2 hours 
at a time in which individuals often felt confident to approach me with 
passing hellos or asking questions, and, on quiet days, sufficient stillness 
for resident wildlife to emerge. In line with Causey's (2017) exploration 
of drawing and ethnography, this practice additionally disciplined me to 
‘see’ the site, to focus my gaze and speculate about objects and markings 
that I would otherwise overlook. As explained in the findings section, 
these sketchbook pages of drawings and notations moved from a tool for 
initial observation to becoming an important component of the overall 
map themselves as a gathering of traces reflecting my own experiences 
and encounters on site. 

These recordings, notations and illustrations form a growing body of 
content that constitutes the open-ended deep map (see Table 12.1 that 
documents the quantity of content so far). Such divergent forms of gath- 
ering require different modes of practice. Within these, the role of the 
researcher becomes dynamic, continually shifting positions throughout 
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Table 12.1 Content of map collected and created so far (over two month 
fieldwork November—December 2020) 


Interviews 5 

Interview drawings 20 
Onsite spontaneous discussions 14 
Onsite observational drawings 12 
Noted site visitors 73 
Total days on site 19 


Source Author 


the research field rather than occupying one static point of observation. 
At one moment the researcher plays the role of the engaged listener while 
at other times the passive observer. Sometimes the central focus lies on 
context setting. At other times the primary role is that of the reflexive 
academic (Wittmayer & Schapke, 2014). In this sense, the role of the 
researcher becomes adaptive, moving between positions in response to 
the ever shifting circumstances on the ground (see also Franklin, this 
book). Throughout the project, this ‘ensemble-self’ approach to the 
researcher role has afforded the vital flexibility needed to contend with 
the multiplicitous nature of place. 


Uncoverings: Reflections on a Deep Mapping 
Method in Practice 


In my time spent actively deep mapping in the field, I have avoided 
treating the method set out above as an instructional guidebook, but 
rather adopted it as a performative tool for investigating and probing 
within this highly specific context. Thus the method is mediated by the 
ensemble-researcher; it is alive in response to the landscape in which it is 
played out. Here I offer reflections that have emerged from this reflexive 
negotiation between the performative-artist-researcher and the method; 
drawing out and amplifying those dimensions that proved to be genera- 
tive and stepping into alternative positions and modes of practice when 
the method appeared to be reaching its limit. 
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Divergence 


One of the central aspirations of the Govan Graving Docks deep map 
is to pluralize narrative representations of the site. As explained in the 
methodology, interviews began with individual discussions that were 
subsequently woven into an agglomerated, layered form of representation 
(see Fig. depicting many agglomerated narrative representations). 

I found that postponing the moment of assembly to the end of 
the discussion process created a suspended space in which inhabitants 
were able to delve into, grapple with and eventually articulate their 


Fig. 12.3 (Source Author) 
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own nuanced relationships to the site before being confronted with the 
narrative ‘worlds’ of others.! Together we were able to use this space to 
follow traces of meaning away from the site itself, out into their broader 
continuum of life experiences, detecting enduring themes of importance 
before bringing them back to the context of the Govan Graving Docks. 
In this way we incrementally ‘felt out’ their own narrative world. 

While this suspended space allowed for greater divergence of narra- 
tives, explicitly common themes between the narratives did arise, such as 
heritage, or the need for sanctuary. However, in employing metaphor 
and illustration to reflect the sentiments expressed, it was possible to 
intentionally seek and draw out minutiae differences between the posi- 
tions held. As such, one theme could appear in several different narrative 
worlds but with different expressions. Heritage, for instance, was at once 
depicted as a cliff face, progressively eroded by a hostile sea, while else- 
where it was characterized by a makeshift house continually built upon 
and adapted through time (see Figs. 12.4 and 12.5). In discussion these 
variated illustrations appeared to assist individuals in qualifying their 
own perceptions as being different from others, or even different but 
partially aligned in some aspects. 

Through the process of defining their own narrative ‘worlds’, several 
inhabitants made connections between their preoccupation with the site 
and their own personal traits and preferences, with a sense of being 
different from the common majority with regard to their needs in the 
built environment and expectations of urban living. These expressions 
included the need for quiet and distance within the city, the ability to be 
alone and unregulated (see Figs. 12.6, 12.7, 12.8 and 12.9). 

In my pursuit of multiplicity in the deep mapping process, I detected 
other knowledges present in the field but requiring other modes of 
recording and representation. While the interview approach was certainly 


1 It is important to note that, despite the fact that this particular deep mapping aims to draw 
out excluded voices, we cannot assume that this very different kind of investigative process was 
entirely inclusive. It is also reasonable to assume that the uncommon aspects of this investigation 
method create exclusions in their own right due to the elitism that is often associated with the 
arts and the discomfort it causes to many who do not consider themselves to be a part of this 
world. However, in the creation of the illustrations, I made a concerted effort to avoid overly 
abstract interpretations and instead generate images that made small, tangible steps over into 
the metaphorical. 
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Fig. 12.4 (Source Author) 


proving successful in deeply investigating personal connections and 
drawing out diversity in perspectives, it was clear that, culturally and 
practically, it was not an accessible approach for all, particularly in a 
community facing multiple disadvantages such as Govan. 

The following intersecting cultural factors played a role in the process 
of deep mapping: 


e language barriers: adult illiteracy is a recognized issue in Govan and, 
with a large migrant population, some experience challenges with 
English as a second language. We recognized this in some individuals 
we met on site and found that, while many would pass with a smile 
and acknowledgement, they often avoided stopping to talk; 

e cultural context: after some failed attempts, we also came to under- 
stand that for some the interview format (whereby one member in a 
conversation holds a designated ‘power’ to ask questions and set the 
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Fig. 12.7 (Source Author) 


agenda or strategically guide the conversation) was culturally unfa- 
miliar or could even be instrumental in further perpetuating historic 
power imbalances. We also found different cultural attitudes towards 
making arrangements, agreements and plans; 

e personality: as the site is used by many who feel the need to be by 
themselves or away from other people, it was not uncommon for 
individuals to avoid interaction. 

e drink: alcohol addiction is not uncommon around the site with a 
handful of individuals drinking from early morning. While some 
were very open to discussion, interactions were based upon regular, 
informal, unstructured chats; 


While these may be acute and limited issues, this list encompasses 
a broad range of individuals whose diverse perspectives could be easily 
overlooked were the deep mapping relying solely on formally conducted 
interviews. It seemed my method was beginning to confine rather than 
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Fig. 12.8 (Source Author) 


Fig. 12.9 (Source Author) 
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kindle the momentum of the investigation. However, as I spent periods 
of time on site conducting the observational drawing part of the mapping 
practice, I found myself increasingly engaging in spontaneous interac- 
tions with these inhabitants. Our presence on site and the stillness of 
the drawing practice lent me a familiarity and approachability, creating 
space for longer, less pressured conversations. I had originally intended 
to utilize the drawing practice to make purely visual observations of the 
site and chiefly as a segue into interviewing inhabitants. However, I came 
to acknowledge these serendipitous interactions as a crucial touch point 
between these inhabitants and the mapping process, and thus the sketch- 
book evolved into a valuable and direct input tool for the map. The 
recordings I made became richer in content and the pages filled out 
with details of interactions and stories told alongside the observational 
drawings (see Figs. 12.10, 12.11 and 12.12). As it grew, I was able to 
share and reflect on progress together with those who stopped to chat. 
One regular local even affectionately named this practice as ‘going for a 
doodle’. As such our ethnographic drawing practice became one that not 
only prompted us to ‘see’ the site more deeply (Causey, 2017) but also 
to ‘hear’ it. 

Over time it became clear that these sketchbook pages, as both 
recordings and mediators of conversation, would exist in the deep map 
with equal prominence to the content generated through interview. As 
McLucas (n.d.) eludes to in his statement ‘Deep maps [...] will involve 
negotiation and contestation over who and what is represented and how’, 
deep mapping allows for a ‘playing’ of value attribution that actively 
attempts to create representational space for voices that might otherwise 
be overlooked by those research methods that require more formalized 
processes of data collection driven by hegemonic calls for scientific rigour 
and replicability. 


Disruption 


Given my aspiration to detect and represent diversified spatial narratives 
around the Govan Graving Docks, I was acutely aware that a necessary 
objective would be to disrupt commonly held notions about what the 
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Fig. 12.10 (Source Author) 
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site means and who has the authority to talk about it. Indeed, many 
times on initial encounter with inhabitants, I was met with responses 
that reflected the prevalence and strength of such meta-narratives. ‘Oh 
I dont have much to tell you’. ‘I don’t know much about the history’. 
‘You should go to the Fairfield Heritage Museum; you'll find what you 
need there’. Given such initial reactions, it became evident that one 
of the most foundational daily tasks of my deep mapping in the field 
would be the carving out of this disruptive space. The advantage that 
this leant the investigation was twofold. First, the creation of this space 
allowed for the reattribution of value away from commonly recognized 
sources of knowledge and towards the myriad inhabitant voices from 
those informally using the site day to day. It was a critically necessary 
component, supporting inhabitants to safely step beyond the structures 
of marginalization held within them in order to explore and voice their 
own narratives. Second, this disruptive space also allowed for the reat- 
tribution of value to the present, giving favour to the last 33 years of 
vacancy and life of the site in the here and now as opposed to the domi- 
nant conversations about either its historical use or its proposed future. 
Naturally, the present could not be extracted from the past or the future; 
however, the creation of the map provided the opportunity for them 
to be viewed through the lens of the present, appearing themselves as 
elements sitting within the narrative landscapes created (see Fig. 12.13). 

Carving out such a space was an incremental process ushered in by 
moment to moment interactions. The type of questions I asked, or didn’t 
ask, the things that inhabitants saw me note down, the points I lingered 
on in conversation, the objects I chose to spend hours drawing in the 
field, the people that I chose to speak to, and the persistence of my 
digging, questioning and recording over the two months, all served to 
generate and maintain this disruptive space. The overwhelmingly contin- 
gent and even subjectively personal nature of such concerns is reflective 
of the kind of arts-practice thinking that courses through deep mapping 
ventures and the consequentially broad and irreplicable outcomes they 
generate. 

Combining verbalization (interviews) and visualization (drawings) 
evidently helped the process of disrupting hegemonic narratives. The 
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Fig. 12.13 (Source Author) 


creation of hand-made drawings spun directly from inhabitants’ descrip- 
tions and storytelling appeared to play a powerful role in expressly 
attributing value to their personal narratives. When inhabitants were 
presented with the drawings I had generated based upon their voices, 
the conversations expanded and almost all began to share their reflections 
and life experiences, to add them to the map. Indicated by the responses 
and enjoyment of the drawings as aesthetic objects, it appeared that this 
time-invested ‘making’ stage of the mapping process was interpreted by 
inhabitants as the artist-researcher literally making time for them. One 
inhabitant responded: ‘It feels like you're really listening to me and that 
doesn’t happen much in society these days’ (J interview 2). While it is not 
unusual for individuals to respond positively when their viewpoints are 
given time and attention in interactions such as an interview, the creation 
of a physical artefact evidenced that this attention was additionally being 
given outside of the moment of our face-to-face conversation. Thus, 
we may read this art-production as a kind of ‘gifting’ in the discussion 
process. This did raise notable challenges to my aspirations of co-creation 
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as, engaged as they were by the illustrations, inhabitants were mostly 
hesitant to critique them and challenge them. As such, the majority 
of the investigative discussions around the illustrations were driven by 
additive comments. 

These written landscape objects became catalytic agents in the 
reflexive, cyclical process of investigation between the place, the inhab- 
itants and the artist-researcher. The creative outputs generated (be they 
objects, actions, writings, performances, etc.) acted as ‘safe harbour’ to 
the many tangential narratives that revolve around the Govan Graving 
Docks, creating a rich polyvocality in the process. They therefore 
serve to incrementally construct space around these wells of inhabitant 
knowledge like momentary voids that beckon further thought, further 
questioning and further exchange. 


Absence 


As the investigation progressed, another necessary dimension of the map 
emerged. The unfolding COVID-19 pandemic and the travel restric- 
tions in place across Europe put significant limitations on the fieldwork. 
Although the initial stage of the fieldwork went ahead eventually, the 
outcomes of this period and the path of investigation it generated still 
warrant discussion. Unable to physically be present in the field, I made 
efforts to connect with individuals online; however, this proved chal- 
lenging for several reasons, including many of those contextual factors 
that limited the interview process. Gateway community groups and 
community leaders were also not in a position to collaborate, being over- 
whelmed by the crisis themselves. I found myself compiling a list of 
groups and individuals whose inhabitant knowledge would enrich the 
mapping yet whom I was unable to talk with. This was not only a result 
of the pandemic but other systemic issues at play, such as a funding 
crisis for the arts and community organizations and, more broadly, local 
contextual factors or attitudes held by individuals. This period of limited 
access made it clear that not only was ‘absence’ prevalent, but it would 
also be necessary to represent ‘absence’ itself as a critical component in 
the mapping process. 
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This line of inquiry led me to create a further illustrated map compo- 
nent that would serve to both record and prompt investigation of absent 
voices and the causes that lie behind them. The illustration entitled Loch 
Absence (see Figs. 12.14 and 12.15) is a simple illustration of a loch with 
the names of identified absent voices concealed within it by printing 
black on black. It challenges the viewer to move around the work, in 
order to position themselves at an angle in which the names may be 
read. This additional open-ended illustration serves as a task-based device 
to prompt my own detection and mapping of absence that continues 
throughout the investigation. As the identities of those voices not present 
are rarely forthcoming, I adopted tactics for detecting absences such as 
making conscious records of those declining or unable to talk, opportu- 
nities missed, and my own limitations in the field, such as not visiting 
the site after dark and hesitations about approaching certain individuals. 
By introducing the open-ended Loch Absence illustration into conversa- 
tions and interviews, and thus the idea of acknowledging voices absent 
from the discussion, it further became possible to invite inhabitants in as 
co-researchers in this process. 


Fig. 12.14 (Source Author) 
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Fig. 12.15 (Source Author) 


The Role of the Researcher: The Place, 
the Map and Me 


The onsite drawing practice compelled me to spend up to 10 hours on 
site each week during the winter months. Some days I stayed on site 
until the cold or driving rain or darkness forced me home. Indeed, as 
Wood (2015) had forewarned, I did dream about it. Beyond observing, 
listening, recording, I was /iving the site for myself. Committing the 
whole of myself to the place in this way led me to reflect upon what had 
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brought me to do this particular work in this particular place. Memories 
surfaced of my own teenage ventures into wild and vacant spaces in my 
home landscape and the parts of my own identity that had called me 
there. Over the course of the two months in the field, I found these 
dimensions of myself increasingly seeping into the research investiga- 
tion. While the roles I occupied as a researcher were multiplicitous, this 
effort to understand the place was also mirrored by a reciprocal process 
of self-understanding. This internal ‘movement alongside the movement 
of the research investigation drove me deeper into the field. In line with 
McLucas’ assertion that deep maps should be ‘politicized and partisan’ 
(n.d.), I began to clarify my own political compulsions and allegiances. 

Critically, however, this affected a notable change in the conversations 
I had with the many inhabitants I encountered. This embodiment, this 
inviting my own life-world into the mapping process, gave me the ability 
to meet with and sympathize with the life-worlds of others—to hear the 
experiences of those with whom I spoke. It generated the space within 
which individuals could express those life experiences that extended far 
beyond the bounds on the site. Only by relinquishing the position of 
researcher as neutral, immutable observer could these expressions of place 
emerge using the conversation space to understand our own experiences 
together. 

My own art practice was central to this gradual embodiment. My 
employment of illustration was not as a convenient, aesthetically pleasing 
additive in the creation of a deep map, but rather part of the contin- 
uing evolution of my own artistic practice. The nights I spent scouring 
my thoughts for a suitable metaphor and a suitable image to portray 
it. The apprehension I felt in the moments before I tentatively offered 
those objects I had laboured over back to the inhabitants, just hoping I 
had pulled out the right words from what felt like a cacophony of mean- 
ings. The invitation of personal art practice into the making of a deep 
map is also (to varying degrees) the inviting of oneself into the process. 
The production of art is inherently rife with vulnerabilities and only in 
my vulnerability could I step down from the ivory tower and turn my 
questioning back upon myself. 
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Conclusions 


Deep maps do not present a more accurate representation of place 
but rather an alternative ‘truth’ that can resist and confront hegemonic 
accounts. They do not seek to replace those conventional, instrumental 
depictions of place such as the map at the opening of this chapter. Instead 
a deep map may come into an active role when situated alongside existing 
representations. In such a way they bring into question assumptions that 
the social context of place is too layered, too contingent, too ‘messy’ to 
be included in the debate. The existence of a deep map serves to put a 
stake in the ground that is difficult to ignore. By making effort to repre- 
sent what would otherwise be left in silence, it breaks through the cloak 
of omission curbing the momentum of those forces that serve to exclude 
and invalidate. In this way the deep maps hold the capacity to redefine 
the boundaries of debate over place, to voice both the ‘cry and demand’ 
over the right to the city (Lefebvre, 1991). 

These advantages also draw attention to the potential complications 
and limitations of deep mapping as a highly context-specific approach 
to investigations of place. Disrupting or suspending commonly held 
perspectives in order to draw out more marginalized narratives clearly 
requires considerable time in the field. These are incremental processes 
contingent upon the building of trusting relationships with inhabitants, 
and they therefore do not lend themselves so well to research situations 
in which outcomes are predisposed and time pressured. Further, as is 
common to ethnographic approaches, it is necessary for the researcher 
to continually transition through different roles, engage closely with 
inhabitants and be reflexive about their own positionality in the process. 
This can be an intensive undertaking, particularly when working in 
places where socio-economic deprivation is prevalent. With regard to the 
creative output of the deep mapping process, its efficacy is also dependent 
upon where it resides. As a living object of representation and dialogue, 
a deep map would amount to nothing were it extracted entirely and 
solely enclosed within academic archives or frozen within publications. 
Resisting this requires partnership at the local level and a transferability 
of ownership so that it may be alive and in service of those inhabitants 
it endeavours to give platform to. And while multiplicity and inclusion 
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remain central to the values of deep mapping, the ways in which this less 
familiar, arts-based approach may create alternative exclusions, demand 
sensitivity and discussion. This points to the need for further research 
on deep maps in action within the fields of decision-making, investi- 
gating their capacity to be recognized alongside traditional cartographic 
representations and to advocate for those spaces and peoples they seek to 
represent. 

In the context of place-based research methods, deep maps possess a 
special ability to foreground absence rather than side-stepping it. As a 
principal condition of arts approaches are their persistent confrontation 
with their own inadequacy to describe (Holub, 1990), they decisively 
leave loose ends untied, inviting the viewer to draw their own conclu- 
sions. This permits the researcher to bring all that is missing into focus 
as a component of the subject matter itself: In this way a deep map may 
situate conversations about a place within the ‘presence of absence’, posi- 
tioning itself with honesty within the fullness of the social landscape. 
Such a research practice may have resonance in many fields (migration, 
homelessness or climate adaptation for instance) where singular spatial 
narratives are held by positions of power at the exclusion of others. 
They bring us back to and keep alive those vital and difficult questions 
about how our rural and urban landscapes are produced and for whom. 
And thus, while deep maps have by no means freed themselves from 
the dilemmas of representative inclusion, I propose that they offer a far 
greater contribution than creating an aesthetic, representational object of 
any sorts. In continually questioning assumptions about who holds the 
authority to speak about a place, deep mapping empowers marginalized 
individuals to recognize that they hold within them knowledge that is of 
value and significance, that without them there is no place. 
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Engaging ‘Future Generations’ 
in Meaning Making through Visual 
Methods: An Alternative Approach 

to Defining City-Regions 


Lorena Axinte 


Introduction 


Global environmental campaigns such as Fridays for Future and Extinc- 
tion Rebellion have been incited and led by young people. Carrying 
banners that said ‘if the climate was a bank, it would be saved by now, 
‘systems’ change, not climate change’ or ‘if you'd be doing your job, we'd 
be in school right now’, young people ‘took to the streets in an estimated 
185 countries to demand action’ in 2019 (Laville & Watts, 2019). 
These movements demonstrated that while young people might have 
become vote-apathetic (Agger, 2012; Collin, 2015) and disengaged 
from traditional politics, they are not apolitical. Instead, the youth has 
chosen alternative spheres of political action such as protests, advocacy, 
rallies and online campaigns (Agger, 2012; Chou et al., 2017; Collin, 
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2015; Farthing, 2010). Through these actions, young people have been 
calling upon their representatives to act faster and adopt more ambitious 
strategies for climate justice. 

Because of the COVID-19 pandemic, the 2019 movements seem 
to have lost momentum and their legacy is uncertain. Furthermore, 
planning and governance systems have chronically failed to reflect and 
engage young and future generations. This is particularly true in the 
case of British city-regions, an intermediary administrative level that sits 
between the national and the local. Established all over the UK, city- 
regions represent collaborative projects between various local councils, 
often aiming to drive economic development. While claiming to devolve 
power from the central government, city-regions have been criticized for 
their elitist and opaque governance structures, which rarely involve the 
civil society or a wider public (Axinte et al., 2019; Beel et al., 2018; 
Flinders et al., 2015). 

In Wales, two city-regions were established in March 2016. The 
research project detailed below looked at the possibilities of balancing 
the narrow economic rationale with broader social, cultural and envi- 
ronmental aims in developing city-regions. Focusing on Cardiff Capital 
Region (CCR), the study positioned the city-region within the Wellbeing 
of Future Generations Act—a legislative framework that requires Welsh 
public bodies to place sustainable development at the core of every future 
action. 

Nolt (2017) debated whether current generations hold any responsi- 
bility for future, unpredictable events, and thus, for future generations. 
Finally, he concluded that our rapid ‘acquisition of knowledge and 
power’, which could lead to a mass extinction, is a strong enough argu- 
ment for intergenerational ethics and accountability (Nolt, 2017, p. 11). 
To operationalize the concept of future generations and help simplify such 
debates, this research defined them as ‘the first humans and non-humans 
that will be affected by policies and decisions currently made, having 
to live the longest with their consequences’. Considering that Cardiff 
Capital Region is a 20-year long scheme, the first future generations 
affected by it are actually the young people living in South East Wales 
today. Therefore, doing research with future generations and not only for 
or about them became an important research aim. 
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Starting from these ideas, the research tried to engage young people in 
a discussion about the city-region area and their aspirations for its devel- 
opment. The fieldwork began soon after the CCR was created, leading 
to a major research challenge: most of the research participants had never 
heard of the city-region, or had little interest in it. Nonetheless, the 
city-regional plans were going to affect young people in spheres such 
as transport and mobility, jobs and education, and digital connectivity. 
The questions leading this investigation became: How could a research 
project stimulate a conversation with the future generations about the 
areas where they live, and how could it encourage meaningful reflections 
on previously unfamiliar concepts, such as city-regions? 

It is worth mentioning that this research was developed within the 
SUSPLACE Marie Curie ITN, which explored pathways for sustain- 
able place-shaping. Within SUSPLACE, the notion of sense of place 
played an important role. Often used in social sciences and increas- 
ingly within sustainability studies, it refers to the ‘collection of meanings 
and emotions that people assign to a particular setting’, as well as ‘the 
way people experience, use, and understand place’ (Grenni et al., 2019). 
In general, research has shown a positive correlation between sense 
of place and pro-environmental behaviour, because people might act 
more responsibly towards their immediate environment when they feel 
a certain attachment and can ascribe meaning to a place (for a detailed 
discussion, see Grenni et al., 2019; and/or Kudryavtsev et al., 2012). 

Kevin Lynch was the first scholar who referred to sense of a region, 
suggesting that spatial planning and design must strive to harness human 
perception of the physical form of cities and regions in order to improve 
their qualities, and thus, people’s and places’ well-being (Lynch, 1976). 
The following pages explain the approach used to uncover young people’s 
sense of the city-region in Cardiff Capital Region—a first step to under- 
standing their perceptions of the city-region’s physicality, as well as 
their lived realities. Initially, the research also aimed to create a forum 
for young people and city-regional leaders to interact directly, allowing 
youth to offer their input to the city-region’s plans. Despite failing to 
accomplish this final step, this research offers useful lessons for anyone 
interested in using technology-enabled visual methods, working with 
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youth, or accessing alternative definitions of city-regions (as interpreted 


by young people who live in South East Wales). 


Visual Methods and Participatory Research 


The methods chosen to conduct this research were web-mapping and 
Photovoice. Both are visual research methods, as they require participants 
to generate visual data (Lorenz & Kolb, 2009) in the form of maps and 
photographs. They were selected due to their strengths: (i) the poten- 
tial to shift the power differential between researcher and participant, 
as the latter can be in control of their contribution, (ii) the capacity to 
stimulate reflections and conversations in a less intrusive manner than 
direct questioning and (iii) the use of technology that might be more 
appealing for the young participants. Popular among researchers working 
with youth (Driskell, 2002; Wang, 2006; Ward et al., 2015), these two 
less conventional, creative methods seemed most suitable in allowing 
participants to apprehend the concept of a city-region, elicit their own 
interpretations and provide insights into their lived experiences without 
being too prescriptive. In addition, the participants’ input was facilitated 
by technology (Geographical Information System in the case of web- 
mapping and phones or digital cameras in Photovoice), an aspect that 
the participants seemed to appreciate. 

Both (web-)mapping and Photovoice have been used in participatory 
research with young people (Driskell, 2002; Literat, 2013; Wang, 2006), 
which flourished in the beginning of the 90s, when the United Nations 
Convention on the Rights of the Child (UNCRC) was first ratified. The 
Convention marked a paradigm change, as children and youth started 
being regarded as potential collaborators, with individual agency and 
valuable experiences (Adams et al., 2017; Tisdall, 2016). The researchers’ 
task became to harness this knowledge, and efforts concentrated on 
creating more participative approaches that would allow young people to 
engage and affect decision-making. Many participatory research projects 
used visual techniques because they support gathering ‘information 
concerning whether lives are meaningful and fulfilling’, that might 
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otherwise remain invisible through conventional and non-participative 
approaches (Chawla, 2002). 

Although visual techniques do not guarantee an increase in partic- 
ipation, scholars often cite their potential to place participants and 
researchers on an equal footing, as active co-creators of knowledge 
(Trell & van Hoven, 2010). Some also choose these methods for their 
emancipatory potential and capacity to affect change (Driskell, 2002; 
Wang, 2006). Although out of scope for a wider debate here, it is 
worth mentioning that engagement and participation were not conceived 
as intrinsically ‘good’ in this research project. Therefore, the wider 
investigation went beyond engaging young people, and aimed to also 
understand if city-regional leaders consider youth engagement possible 
and valuable at city-regional level, and why/why not. This series of 
16 semi-structured interviews was inspired by Farthing (2012), who 
condemned the ‘heroic claims made to justify participation’, and high- 
lighted the need to ask more critical questions, such as ‘why do we engage 
young people?’ In this way, normative judgements about ‘what are good 
things for young people and what a good society looks like in the first 
place’ (Farthing, 2012, pp. 91—92) can surface. Issues related to partici- 
pation and the participatory qualities of the two methods applied in this 
research will be critically analysed in the reflection section. 

Nonetheless, this study demonstrates how two visual methods can be 
combined to obtain rich depictions of young people’s everyday lives, and 
to overcome initial engagement barriers, adding to the methodologies 
in youth studies literature. Thematically, this is one of the few research 
projects that have sought to engage young people—a section of the 
population generally deemed ‘hard to engage’ (Flinders et al., 2015)— 
in conversations about their city-regions. This research could easily be 
replicated in other contexts to understand people’s lived experiences in 
relation to certain administrative boundaries, test these demarcations’ 
legitimacy, as well as their effects. 

The next section critically discusses the ways in which scholars have 
applied mapping and Photovoice, expanding on the characteristics that 
also made them suitable for this project. The chapter then presents an 
overview of the research project, as well as a detailed account of the 
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application of the two methods. The final section represents a reflective 
account of the entire research experience, the process and the results. 


Using Maps and Photos in Research—A Brief 
Literature Review 


Although boundaries—such as the administrative ones of a city-region— 
are a constantly changing social construct, they have real effects for 
people and places, both within and outside those borders. A city- 
regional level established primarily using commuting patterns might 
seem rather arbitrary for some individuals—not only young people— 
as they might not identify with that particular demarcation. Therefore, 
to engage young people in a discussion about a previously unknown 
or little understood concept, this research combined two creative visual 
methods—web-mapping and Photovoice—and used them in a series of 
workshops. 

Maps—whether hand drawn or digital—embody a wealth of informa- 
tion, well beyond their functional spatial indications, and often represent 
the ‘worldview and particular interests of dominant powers’ (Literat, 
2013, p. 198; see also Humphris, this book, and Reitz, this book). 
Participant-created maps symbolize a specific understanding of a certain 
location, marking personally relevant facts for the place’s development. 
In addition to harnessing individuals’ knowledge, such approaches invite 
participants ‘to take an active stake in the visual representation of their 
spatial environment’ (Literat, 2013, p. 199). 

To highlight the antithesis to formal maps and the deeply polit- 
ical character of the participatory ones, Lee Peluso (1995) coined the 
term counter-mapping in a study that showed the intricacies of maps 
as consolidators of state control over Indonesian forests. Simply put, 
counter-mapping allows any actor, especially disempowered ones, to 
use cartographic tools and maps for an alternative (spatial) represen- 
tation, often contesting the official one. Headrick Taylor and Hall 
(2013) used counter-mapping to study young people’s personal mobility 
and to improve participants’ spatial literacy. They described the result 
of counter-mapping as a ‘thirdspace’ where personal interpretations 
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and experiences supplement or contradict existing, official knowledge. 
Although characterized by conflicts, this interaction holds potential for 
positive change, both within communities and for the participants’ self- 
development. In fact, the pedagogical potential of mapping has been 
highlighted in other youth studies; this is because the production of maps 
supports critical thinking and reflection and can be an introduction to 
GIS and digital tools when maps are technology-enabled (Literat, 2013; 
see also Ramirez Aranda and Vezzoni, this book). 

For many young people who were part of the research described in 
this chapter, participating became an occasion to use the map creation 
tool available in Google Maps for the first time. Since the research 
relied on online GIS, the method is referred to as web-mapping. It is 
inspired by Lynch's first experiments with cognitive/mental mapping 
(Lynch, 1977) and the aforementioned counter-mapping. The use of 
technology aimed to facilitate the participants’ contributions, as they 
could access a digital map and produce their own layers (after a brief 
training session), irrespective of their geographical knowledge or spatial 
thinking capacities. 

Studies using a variation of participatory mapping stress that, while 
important in itself, the resulting visual output becomes a means to elicit 
conversations and should only be interpreted after a (group or individual) 
discussion. In addition to dialogues, certain projects combined mapping 
with other research methods to enrich findings, including participant-led 
walks (Driskell, 2002) or bike rides (Headrick Taylor & Hall, 2013), as 
well as interviews and photos (Dennis et al., 2009). 

To enhance findings and to bridge between the young participants and 
the wider public (including city-regional leaders), this project combined 
web-mapping with Photovoice. Photovoice is a method developed by 
Wang et al. (1996) to reveal lived experiences and empower people, 
particularly marginalized ones, to voice their needs and take part in 
shaping their environments. It draws from Paolo Freire’s critical pedagogy 
and from participatory action research (PAR). The former is a philos- 
ophy that supports students to engage in critical thinking, reflect on 
and discuss their own life conditions, as opposed to traditional teaching 
methods that ‘bestow knowledge upon students’ (Derr & Simons, 2019, 
p. 361). PAR aims to develop practical knowledge through collective 
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reflection and action that can lead to positive individual and commu- 
nity change (Reason & Bradbury, 2008). As the following parts will 
show, this project did not necessarily lead to positive change, and its 
PAR characteristics remained rather limited. 

Generally, Photovoice requires participants to capture and record 
specific issues through the means of photographs. The photos taken 
are then discussed during focus groups, allowing the development of 
narratives and themes. The results can be further communicated to the 
wider community and to decision-makers, so new perspectives can affect 
change. From its design, therefore, Photovoice had three main goals: (i) 
to enable people, particularly those coming from marginalized groups, 
to record and reflect on their community’s strengths and concerns; (ii) to 
promote critical dialogue and knowledge about important issues through 
group discussion of photographs; and (iii) to reach policymakers (Wang 
et al., 1996, p. 1391). Its creators defined a complex nine-step strategy 
to help researchers apply Photovoice, as well as a series of questions 
to facilitate group discussions and identify themes within the photos 
taken (see Wang, 2006). Nonetheless, the method has been modified 
and adapted according to context and needs (for a pertinent critique, see 
Derr & Simons, 2019), and the research described in this chapter is also 
a variation. 

Conceptualizing young people as ‘competent citizens and active 
participants in the institutions and decisions that affect their lives’ 
(Wang, 2006, p. 152), Photovoice projects have been used for a variety 
of purposes: to explore children’s perceptions and representations of 
nature (Adams et al., 2017), to elicit youth’s perspectives on issues within 
their neighbourhoods, to find ways to address them (Wang, 2006), to 
improve the built environment in cities based on children’s lived experi- 
ences (Driskell, 2002) and to understand the impact of commuting on 
teenagers’ well-being (Ward et al., 2015). 

This method’s strengths lie in its capacity to shift perspectives, as it 
allows the researcher to experience the world through the participant’s 
view, reducing preconceptions about what might count as important 
(Chawla, 2002). Nonetheless, scholars have also raised awareness that 
‘real, structural barriers’ can sometimes persist, reducing the participants’ 
ability to act as co-collaborators in research (Packard, 2008). Indeed, 
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methods alone cannot reduce power differentials, and researchers should 
reflect critically on how knowledge was generated (see Franklin, this 
book). 

Even so, photos can facilitate the expression of views and are also 
a prompt for group discussions. Furthermore, Photovoice encourages 
people to depict not only weaknesses and needs, but also assets and 
potential improvements (Wang & Burris, 1997). However, Photovoice 
also implies serious ethical considerations regarding privacy, represen- 
tation and safety (Wang & Redwood-Jones, 2001), requiring initial 
training for participants. Another difficulty raised is the analysis and 
summary of photos, considering that images contain complex informa- 
tion. To avoid bias in this phase, Photovoice projects should end through 
a facilitated discussion that allows participants to offer a wider context 
for their images. 

Although some scholars assert that Photovoice could be worthwhile in 
itself for participants, due to the opportunity to express views, practice 
critical thinking and be part of group discussions (Lorenz & Kolb, 2009), 
Derr and Simons (2019) criticized the lack of interaction with policy- 
makers. Half of the 32 studies they reviewed failed to bring information 
to decision-makers and bridge between groups, not achieving one of the 
original tenets of Photovoice: that of enacting positive change within 
communities by challenging power structures and the status quo. For 
this reason, the aforementioned scholars emphasize the need for more 
honesty and critical appraisal of using Photovoice to discuss the desired 
vs. the achieved outcomes, and to understand how well-intended projects 
can turn into tokenistic approaches. 

Concurring with the need for more honesty within academic accounts, 
as well as the potential of learning from less successful projects, the 
following part offers a detailed account of how Photovoice and web- 
mapping were combined and applied to elicit the views and aspirations 
of young people living in the Cardiff Capital Region. Despite several 
unsuccessful attempts to reach city-regional leaders and policy-makers, 
the project offers valuable lessons for researchers interested in creative 
research methods. 
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Exploring Cardiff Capital Region with Its 
Future Generations 


Paradoxically, Wales might be both the place that ‘led the global tran- 
sition to a carbon economy’ (Eames et al., 2014, p. 3) through the 
industrial revolution, and one of the first nations in the world that 
integrated sustainability principles in its constitutive act (Williams, 
2006). The Welsh sustainability agenda progressed over the years and 
culminated with the Wellbeing of Future Generations Act—a legisla- 
tive framework meant to safeguard the well-being of both current and 
succeeding inhabitants. Since its adoption in April 2016, the concept of 
‘future generations became central, without necessarily becoming better 
defined. 

A month before the Act’s ratification, Wales also established its first 
city-regions—a new administrative scale deemed suitable to make Welsh 
cities more economically competitive. The decision was aligned to a 
national and international trend of defining cities as ‘engines of economic 
growth, and catalysts for creativity and innovation’ (Welsh Government, 
2012, p. 5). 

Cardiff Capital Region (CCR) became a collaboration between ten 
local authorities in South East Wales, the Welsh and UK Governments. 
Its ultimate purpose is to achieve economic growth through physical and 
digital infrastructure improvements, as well as upskilling and enhanced 
employment opportunities. Interviews conducted for this research have 
shown that although many of the city-regional programmes are targeting 
youth, the leaders considered businesses as the main stakeholders. As a 
result, any other groups (volunteer groups, trades unions, charities, etc.) 
and individuals remained disenfranchised, without the opportunity of 
influencing the city-region’s development. 

CCR is currently home to 50% of all young people aged 16-24 living 
in Wales. The city-region’s proportion of youth (12.4%) is, in fact, higher 
than the average of Wales and the UK (Welsh Government, 2016). This 
project aimed to establish a dialogue with young people, as the first 
generation to be affected by the decisions made on their behalf by the 
CCR, and the ones who would have to bear the consequences for the 
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longest. Because of its novelty, CCR was largely unknown and required 
a strategic methodological choice to encourage meaningful reflections. 


Participant Selection 


The 16-24 band age was chosen to simplify the research process, 
since research with underage persons has specific administrative and 
ethical requirements that can prove lengthy and complicated. Finding 
young people and convincing them to participate has been a major 
hurdle, requiring numerous emails, phone calls and visits to youth 
groups, youth fora, clubs, organizations and some schools. While some 
of the adults contacted have been extremely helpful, others acted as 
gatekeepers. Nonetheless, in two cases—Caerphilly Youth Forum and 
Bridgend College—participants were recommended by their officer and 
teachers. In all other cases, recruitment relied on personal connections 
and snowballing. In total, 29 people were recruited; however, only 24 of 
them got involved in both methods. 


Web-Mapping Workshops 


The fieldwork lasted for 10 months and the two research methods chosen 
were applied in a workshop format. The first session used web-mapping 
and elicited young people’s perceptions of their (personal) city-regional 
span, and of the assets and liabilities within it. In simple terms, partic- 
ipants created online maps of their own city-regions, marking also 
the significant places within those boundaries. These workshops aimed 
to gather young participants depiction of their personal geographies 
without being an obtrusive investigation. Each session allowed partici- 
pants to explore their region’s online map, reflect on their experiences 
within their city-region(s) and superimpose their personal layers and 
pointers. 

All sessions used laptops or computers connected to the Internet 
and participants created an online map using the map creation feature 
in Google Maps. Their participation required no previous knowledge 
and only basic computer skills, which all attendants had. Each person 
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received a step-by-step written guide and continuous assistance, and 
every session started with defining and discussing the concept of city- 
regions. Participants were instructed to think of their city-region as the 
area that expands beyond their hometown, where they might travel occa- 
sionally (for leisure, shopping, education, medical services, etc.) and to 
which they felt connected in some way. They were also told that bound- 
aries did not have to be very precise, that each map is a personal artefact, 
and no answer was wrong. 

After inputting general information (name, age, place of residence), 
each participant had to complete three tasks: (i) mark the boundaries 
of their city-region based on the aforementioned discussion; (ii) mark 
places of personal significance that they appreciated, indicating in a 
comment why; (iii) mark places they disliked and would like to see 
change, explaining why and how (Fig. 13.1). 

Workshops varied in length, depending on the number of attendees 
(between one and nine) and their familiarity with the topic and tool 
used. After finishing the mapping task, each individual presented their 
contribution and the groups briefly discussed the differences and similar- 
ities between results. As expected, web-mapping showed that individual 
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Fig. 13.1 Web-mapping using the Google Maps interface 
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city-regional boundaries take a myriad of forms. As Fig. 13.2 shows, 
they do not overlap with the official ones, challenging their relevance 
particularly in the context of extremely limited public engagement. 

All the web-mapping workshops ended with short feedback sessions. 
These revealed that, in general, participants appreciated the web- 
mapping workshops for three reasons: (i) they had not heard about CCR 
and thought it was important to gain more awareness about future plans; 
(ii) they enjoyed expressing themselves geographically and considered 
this was an innovative way of eliciting their views; (iii) they were happy 
to have learned to make digital maps and the younger ones were actually 
hoping to use this skill in school projects. Therefore, the web-mapping 
technique enhanced young people’s capacity to express spatial informa- 
tion, and to reflect on the suggested subject and the emerging themes. At 
the same time, it supported a shared language and understanding among 
all workshop participants, including the researcher. For instance, one of 
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Fig. 13.2 Example of five city regional representations within CCR (marked 
with different colours) and the official boundaries (in black) 
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the participants marked a place from their community where they had 
come in conflict with local police officers, due to ‘loitering’. This led to 
a thorough discussion about the lack of leisure spaces for young people, 
which proved to be a common theme across workshops. 

On the other hand, apart from the one person who was familiar 
with CCR (as a student in Geography and Planning), nearly all partici- 
pants had some difficulties at first in understanding what the city-region 
referred to. This was an alien concept for them, demonstrating the lack 
of information coming from CCR during its first years of existence. 
The narrower spatial representation (compared to the official bound- 
aries) showed that the participants’ sense of place is much more localized, 
and that when prompted to describe significant places, these would 
most often be situated in the proximity of their homes. In addition, 
the different representations demonstrate that city-regional identities are 
rather fragmented, and this could turn into significant impediments for 
future projects and policies. If CCR’s inhabitants do not see the relevance 
of the investment, it is highly unlikely they will support such decisions. 

Young people’s counter-maps offer useful insights into personal 
boundaries, as well as everyday experiences, needs and expectations of 
a section of the population long considered ‘difficult to engage’ (Flinders 
et al., 2015). Therefore, web-mapping could be included in the wider 
toolbox of engaging techniques available for policy-makers and local 
authorities, even if the results might be more relevant at local, rather 
than city-regional level. 


Photovoice Workshops 


Photovoice workshops were designed to build on the web-mapping 
workshop, and most participants attended both. The aim was to elicit 
youth’s aspirations for their city-region; participants were therefore asked 
to photograph aspects that make life worth living in their city-region, 
aspects they would like to see change, and a travelling experience. 
Each question required two photos, yet people often took more. These 
instructions and ethics-related issues were discussed at the end of the 
web-mapping session, and each participant also received a briefing email. 
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Participants could choose to use their own gadgets or be provided with 
a digital camera they returned after use. After completing the task, each 
person wrote captions for their photos and returned everything by email. 
This allowed the researcher to become familiar with the visual outputs 
produced and to prepare ahead of the workshop, when the group met to 
present and discuss results. Nonetheless, these workshops did not have a 
predefined structure, therefore departing from Wang’s method of identi- 
fying themes (see Wang, 2006). Still, as certain topics re-emerged either 
in the form of captions or during discussions, it has been possible to 
form key themes together with the participants. 

These workshops also varied in length depending on the number of 
attendees. Although initially designed to follow precisely the Photovoice 
nine-step strategy (see Wang, 2006), the method was condensed to 
reduce the number of meetings, and therefore, the risk of tiring partici- 
pants. As mentioned, briefing was done at the end of the web-mapping 
workshops, and then repeated through email. In addition, as none of 
the participants required training on camera use, this step was entirely 
skipped. The reality is that although recruitment was the most diffi- 
cult part, commitment was also fluctuating and was sensitive to weather, 
exam periods, or personal events. Nonetheless, the compromise found 
yielded rich findings, without sacrificing the quality of the research 
process. 

The guidelines received encouraged participants to reflect on both 
desirable and undesirable features of their city-region. Transport—a 
recurrent theme stimulated by the last aspect required to document— 
rarely elicited any positive feelings (Fig. 13.3) and shifted the balance 
from appreciative inquiry towards criticism. The participants who lived 
outside of Cardiff felt disadvantaged because of the unreliable public 
transport services in the South Wales Valleys and the impossibility of 
driving (determined by age or costs). Those from Cardiff declared they 
mostly walk or cycle, despite the lack of safe conditions for active 
travel. Given the car-centric nature of CCR, this is an important 
message for policy-makers who are trying to reduce transport emissions 
and encourage people to replace private vehicles with more sustainable 
alternatives. Without improved infrastructure and services, it will be 
impossible to achieve less carbon-intensive lifestyles. 
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Fig. 13.3 Broken train timetable board (C. Thomas) 


Overall, photos and subsequent discussions unveiled different layers 
of inequality (in terms of access to leisure, employment and transport 
facilities), and most young people living in Cardiff felt strongly about 
the growing levels of homelessness in the capital. While trying to respect 
rough sleepers’ privacy, various participants decided to document the 
homelessness crisis in Cardiff, as one of the most critical issues that 
required local authorities’ immediate attention. In addition to the large 
number of homeless persons in the city centre, they mentioned a shelter 
located on the same street with a suite of corporate offices (where some 
of the participants actually worked). This juxtaposition demonstrated 
young peoples astute observations of their surroundings, and a certain 
sense of social justice. While aware of the authorities’ limited budgets, 
participants thought investment was often going to the wrong places. 
This argument also surfaced when mentioning new developments, and 
some participants decried the opening of a new shopping facility (Trago 
Mills in Merthyr Tydfil), instead of support for the smaller shops on the 
High Street. 
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Among the positive aspects, the most common were related, unequiv- 
ocally, to CCR’s environment, its diverse natural landscapes and the 
opportunities to spend time outdoors. Regardless of their place of resi- 
dence, participants felt a strong connection to nature, in both urban and 
peri-urban areas. The natural environment was also used as a hook to talk 
about more delicate subjects, such as the stigma attached to certain areas 
of the CCR. Referring to the Welsh Valleys, various participants from 
two different groups cited the lack of place appreciation among indi- 
viduals and communities who had come to internalize the deprecating 
narratives portrayed in the media. 

Photovoice workshops offered a multi-layered understanding of young 
people’s sense of place through the combination of photos, captions and 
group discussions. On the one hand, this would have been impossible to 
capture fully through more conventional research methods, or non-visual 
ones. As photos were analysed during workshops, they became prompts 
and supports for richer discussions. On the other hand, photos alone 
would have not been enough to grasp the participants’ ideas, as ‘coinci- 
dental things can be overrated’ (Trell & van Hoven, 2010, p. 101) and 
misinterpreted. Furthermore, following Photovoice’s emancipatory goal, 
this research project aimed to create a bridge between the young partic- 
ipants and city-regional leaders, through an open exhibition and/or a 
roundtable. Unfortunately, this event did not materialize, and the results 
did not reach policy-makers (detailed in the following section). 

Despite this shortcoming, the combination of web-mapping and 
Photovoice formed a well-rounded strategy through which young people 
could share their lived experience in relation to an unfamiliar topic— 
the city-region. The wider study also included an initial quantitative 
analysis that was useful to understand general trends concerning youth; 
however, the majority of the data was obtained through these two 
creative methods. They provided a rich amount of information, which 
generally escapes surveys and statistical accounts. Workshops enabled 
participants to designate the city-regional span they identified with 
(via maps), show how positive and negative aspects looked in their 
communities (via photos) and clarify how these affected their lives (via 
discussions). 
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The following paragraphs reflect on the experience of using a combi- 
nation of two creative visual methods, on the process and the results 


yielded. 


Reflecting on the Experience 


This exploration validated Wang’s (2006, p. 152) view, showing that 
young people can be ‘competent citizens and active participants in the 
institutions and decisions that affect their lives’, if given the chance, 
and that visual methods that allow a more creative form of expression 
can be useful engagement tools. Some of the most remarkable findings 
were young people's critical thinking skills and their strong connections 
to their communities. Participants invested time to reflect on the tasks 
and questions asked, and were able to contribute with both objective 
and subjective arguments, as experts of their local environment’s condi- 
tions that support or inhibit their well-being (Chawla, 2002; Chou et al., 
2017; Driskell, 2002; Wang, 2006). 

However, this project also demonstrated that methodology alone 
cannot overcome other, more structural barriers in levelling the field 
between the researcher and the research participants (Packard, 2008), 
or in bridging between participants and policy-makers. In general, the 
workshops were successful in terms of attracting youth and in gener- 
ating rich findings. However, like other Photovoice projects, this one also 
failed to reach policy-makers and to accomplish the method’s emanci- 
patory goal (Derr & Simons, 2019). Various blog posts, a photo essay 
(Axinte, 2018), a video (Axinte, 2019) and an invitation to an exhi- 
bition (Axinte et al., 2018) held in November 2018 in a popular arts 
centre in Cardiff were shared with various contacts from CCR. Despite 
all these efforts, there is no proof that city-regional leaders have taken 
notice of the project and its findings, although they were made aware 
of the ongoing research during interviews. Therefore, it became neces- 
sary to manage participants expectations as many young people were 
enthusiastic that their voices could be heard and could make a differ- 
ence. Participants were promised that their messages would be passed 
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on, yet they were informed that the capacity to influence the uptake was 
minimal. 

In addition to this shortcoming, another caveat worth discussing is the 
‘participatory’ nature of this research, which has been limited. In a fully 
participatory project, the participants would be involved throughout 
all stages, from choosing the topics, to selecting methods, analysing 
data, formulating conclusions and choosing the dissemination format 
(Driskell, 2002; Wang & Burris, 1997). Although this was the initial 
intention, it became unfeasible given the long time needed to recruit 
participants and to run the workshops, as well as the limited (human 
and financial) resources. The different dissemination activities mentioned 
above, and in particular the exhibition, might have had a bigger outreach 
had participants been directly involved instead of mere invitees. While 
every single session was flexibly moulded depending on the participants, 
the researcher chose the main topics, the data collection and the anal- 
ysis methods, as well as the dissemination formats. Participants were, 
of course, in full control of their contributions and the conclusions 
formulated during each occasion, participating in knowledge creation via 
research (Driskell, 2002, p. 98). 

A further thorny issue for this project, and for visual research 
in general, is the danger of misanalysing and misinterpreting data. 
Figure 13.4 offers an example of an image that can be misleading when 
examined in isolation. The research participant used it to express her 
admiration for the Valleys’ natural capital, as well as her regret that 
these places (and their inhabitants) are victims of entrenched social 
stigma. These ideas cannot be ‘read’ by simply looking at the photo- 
graph, a conclusion also reached by Trell and van Hoven (2010; see also 
Baimukmedhamedova, this book). Therefore, to avoid any misunder- 
standings, participants were always asked to comment on their outputs 
in writing, and to discuss them during focus groups. 

Some other reflections arising from this research relate to the abilities, 
tasks and roles required to run creative methods workshops. Skills such 
as empathy, deep listening and facilitation are often taken for granted, 
yet the effort of applying them simultaneously during fieldwork should 
not be underestimated (see also Moriggi, this book). In addition, it 
can be particularly challenging to play two roles at the same time, as 
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Fig. 13.4 Rhondda Valley—a place of great beauty, but also one with stigma 
and bad press (C. Howson) 


a researcher and a facilitator. Although this topic is rarely discussed in 
the literature, facilitation skills are crucial for a successful participatory 
workshop. Employing a second person can reduce the burden of hosting 
sessions and collecting data at the same time; in this project it was not 
possible. To simplify the process, the researcher did a lot of prepara- 
tion and planning, and tried to complete some tasks in advance. For 
instance, participants received all the information (including instructions 
and ethics-related issues) by email before the workshop. This allowed 
them to become acquainted with what was going to happen, and helped 
reduce the time spent on organizational matters at the workshop itself. 
Furthermore, every session was voice recorded, with the participants’ 
approval. Listening to the recordings allowed the researcher to take notes, 
revisit preliminary findings and conduct the analysis. It also permitted 
the capture of any information that might have been missed during the 
workshop. 

Despite certain challenges arising, the two creative research methods 
used have yielded a wealth of information regarding young people’s lived 
experiences in CCR. Employed in a workshop format, the methods 
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complemented each other, eliciting spatial, visual and narrative informa- 
tion. In return, these workshops had a strong educational component, 
first by raising awareness regarding CCR’s existence and future plans, and 
second, by allowing young people to gain new skills, such as basic web- 
mapping, and the capacity to express themselves geographically. Young 
people were encouraged to adopt a critical, analytical understanding of 
their environments. Their visual and textual outputs demonstrate their 
engagement and interest in contributing to a more complex depiction of 
CCR, beyond its formal socio-economic designation. 

Furthermore, the two methods nurtured a more balanced researcher- 
participant relationship, allowing the latter to choose how they preferred 
to participate and what they wanted to prioritize. In return for their 
participation, young people could gain new skills and expand their 
understanding of the city-region, and of other people’s insights. This 
less extractive researcher-participant relationship avoided the situation 
in which participants feel they have not gained enough in exchange 
for their time and contribution. As each workshop ended with a brief 
feedback session, some participants expressed content with the newly 
acquired web-mapping skills, and others appreciated the invitation to 
reflect on their surrounding environment. Although not included in this 
research due to limited time resources, a final feedback session with 
all participants could have been useful to compare experiences across 
groups. 


Conclusions 


This chapter has discussed the application of two creative participatory 
research methods—web-mapping and Photovoice—in a research project 
that explored young people’s lived experience within a newly created 
administrative layer—Cardiff Capital Region. Despite the participants’ 
limited knowledge of CCR, the approach facilitated their understanding 
and their engagement with the topic. 

The two methods successfully complemented each other. Through 
web-mapping, participants were invited to mark the larger territory to 
which they felt attached, as well as the places that seemed significant 
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for them. The findings suggest that the official city-regional boundaries 
have little relevance for young people, whose personal demarcations cover 
smaller territories, showing a much mote localized sense of the city-region. 

For the Photovoice session, the participants were asked to photograph 
some of the places they had pinpointed on their maps. They captured 
some of the aspects that made life worth living in the city-region, as well 
as those they would like to see change. Finally, they discussed differences 
and commonalities during focus groups, getting exposed to their peers’ 
perspectives. 

Youth’s voices have been captured through GIS, visual and textual 
means, forming a rich body of data. Therefore, the project was successful 
in highlighting the young participants’ ideas and concerns with their 
communities, and in promoting critical and analytical discussions during 
focus groups. In this sense, it maintained two of the original aims 
established by Photovoice’s creators (Wang et al., 1996). However, as 
the project did not succeed in bridging between young people and 
city-regional leaders, the findings did not affect or ‘infuse with young 
perspectives’ (Wang, 2006, p. 159) the development of the city-region. 
As Derr and Simons (2019) showed, this is a common issue across 
various Photovoice projects: the method’s adaption led to losing one of 
its original tenets—that of helping to emancipate participants’ voices and 
needs. Moreover, although both (web-)mapping and Photovoice have 
been used elsewhere as participatory techniques, allowing children and 
young people to be fully engaged in all research stages (Driskell, 2002; 
Wang, 2006), this study has been rather limited. Therefore, it serves 
as a cautionary tale for anyone looking to design participatory research 
projects, confirming that ‘democracy and engagement cost’ time, effort 
and money (Flinders et al., 2015). 

Nonetheless, this exploration offers relevant lessons for socio- 
environmental researchers because of (i) its capacity to attract research 
participants generally deemed harder to engage, (ii) the innovative use 
of two creative research methods, enabled by technology, (iii) the results 
that support previous claims that young people are experts of their local 
environments, with pertinent input for the place’s future development, 
(iv) some honest reflections on the achievements and failures, as well 
as advantages and disadvantages of employing these methods. These 
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lessons will hopefully inform future researchers in their endeavours, and 
contribute to critical discussions on visual creative methods, as well as 
engagement issues within youth studies. 
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Introduction 


Digital innovation opens up new possibilities of exploring scientific 
methods beyond what is traditionally accepted in research. This process 
can be smooth and linear, but often it creates tensions, misunder- 
standings, and unmet expectations. The means to access and create 
data are rapidly changing, and so is the knowledge creation process, 
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pushing the boundaries of academic work into new grounds. Crowd- 
sourcing online platforms and Geographical Information Systems (GIS) 
are good examples of this. In this chapter, we reflect on some original 
ideas concerning the genesis and direct consequences of adopting digital 
tools in research, with a particular focus on new forms of participa- 
tion in defining geographies of space, and planning activities from the 
bottom-up. 

Section 14.1 touches on the progression of participatory mapping, 
its origins, and its incursion in the digital era. Moreover, it argues how 
its digital and creative nature can be an asset in making participatory 
processes more democratic and inclusive. Section 14.2 describes two 
real applications of this technology used in case studies in Belgium and 
the Netherlands. Section 14.3 presents the challenges and opportuni- 
ties faced in the case studies, giving special attention to forced creativity, 
data quality matters (such as precision and accuracy), and digital partic- 
ipatory mapping’s complementarity with traditional research methods. 
Lastly, Sect. 14.4 provides a comprehensive conclusion and discussion of 
the critical points emerging in the chapter. 


Participatory Mapping Origins 


Amid the 1930’s modernist movements for rethinking cities and housing 
in the United States, the foundations of participatory mapping were 
laid through community surveys and hearings (Guldi, 2017). An early 
example shows rudimentary but effective participatory maps as court 
documents by the Cree people to protect their land from devel- 
opers (Poole, 1995). Ever since, participatory mapping has been slowly 
evolving and migrating to more digital means through software such as 
GIS (Chambers, 2006). GIS (programs for collecting, storing, and inte- 
grating spatial data analysis) have since found extensive research appli- 
cations. Several criticisms have, however, emerged in the last decades, 
calling for a more socially aware type of GIS. Dunn (2007) suggests 
that this would mean paying greater attention to local spatial knowl- 
edge than the technological aspect. The context of the application and 
the people involved in the process would then be the core elements of 
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this new type of GIS that give legitimacy to research’s social aspects. 
This new type of GIS comes when the silent majority is in dire need 
of tools that bridge their necessities and local knowledge with practi- 
tioners and policymakers. If used effectively, these bridging tools can feed 
government actions, so their benefits can be equitably distributed while 
reflecting people’s needs more accurately. Consequently, these alternative 
approaches have eventually established a well-defined scientific niche as 


participatory mapping (PM). 


Putting Participation in GIS 


In the mid-1990s, two major academic events paved the way for 
combining GIS technologies with social issues. The first was the 1993 
“GIS and Society” workshop by Poiker (National Center for Geographic 
Information and Analysis—NCGIA). Second, the 1996 workshop orga- 
nized by Onsmd, Schroeder, and Lopez at the University of Maine. 
Both events focused on improving GIS access, especially for those 
who have been historically under-represented (Obermeyer, 1998). These 
early attempts to harness the potential of GIS for democratic partic- 
ipation were first labelled under the term Public Participation GIS 
(PPGIS). PPGIS gradually metamorphosed into a multidisciplinary 
concept involving different stakeholders and goals (Sieber, 2006). This 
has led to several variations of the term, such as Participatory GIS (PGIS) 
or Volunteered Geographic Information (VGI), to be interchangeably 
used with PPGIS. These terms often share the same essence and their 
mild differences are not always clear-cut (McCall, 2004). 

Brown and Kyttä (2014) propose a characterization of the different 
types of participatory mapping based on their essential characteristics, as 
shown in Table 14.1. Although some distinctions can indeed resonate 
with the history of the tools or their context of application (e.g., PPGIS 
and PGIS started to be developed in different parts of the globe, respec- 
tively in industrialized countries vs. peripheral countries), we argue that 
current power dynamics and technological advancements have blurred 
some of these distinctive traits. A strict definition of them is, therefore, of 
little value for this chapter. Alternatively, we adopt the definition that the 
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Table 14.1 Characteristics of PPGIS, PGIS, and VGI (extracted from Brown and 
Kyttä (2014) 


PPGIS PGIS VGI 
Process emphasis Enhance public Community Expand spatial 
involvement to empowerment information 
inform land use Foster social using citizens 
planning and identity as sensors 
management Build social 
capital 
Sponsors Government NGOs NGOs, ad hoc 
planning groups, 
agencies individuals 
Global context Developed Developing Variable 
countries countries 
Place context Urban and Rural Variable 
regional 
Importance of Primary Secondary Primary 
mapped data 
quality 
Sampling Active: probability Active: purposive Passive: 
approach voluntary 
Data collection Individual (e.g., Collective (e.g., Individual 
household community 
sampling) workshops) 
Data ownership Sponsors of the People and Shared (e.g., 
process communities data 
that created commons 
data license) 
Dominant Digital Non-digital Digital 
mapping 
technology 


same authors proposed in a more recent paper (Brown & Kyttä, 2018), 
suggesting identifying all the nuanced alternative concepts mentioned 
above under the umbrella term of participatory mapping (PM). More 
specifically, we will hereafter use the term digital participatory mapping 
(DPM) to identify PM’s non-physical practices. 

Since its first conceptualizations in the 1990s, the adoption of DPM 
has been gradual due to technological and cost limitations. The early 
2000s tech revolution brought cheaper, faster, and more resourceful 
computers, a variety of software, data availability, integration of remote 
sensing technology, and the launch of new satellites (GIS Geography, 
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2020). This combination of events has turned DPM into a cost-effective 
technique potentially reachable from everywhere and by anyone. 

The groundwork laid by decades of technological advancement has 
indeed increased DPM’s capabilities and accessibility to the masses, 
making its use in diverging contexts by academics possible (Mccall & 
Dunn, 2012). Nonetheless, DPM is still not widely adopted by govern- 
mental organizations. The rationale behind this is that its results contain 
potentially sensitive issues that can create dilemmas for policymakers 
(Carton, 2005; Sulistyawan et al., 2018). Therefore, it is perhaps no 
surprise that the main ambassadors and advocates of DPM are academics 
who have tested, modified, and re-tested DPM tools in real-life scenarios 
where power dynamics are skewed against the underprivileged masses in 
society. 

One of the highest ambitions of researchers using DPM, especially 
those with a sociological background, is to help break down power hier- 
archies (Guldi, 2017). Using DPM, less privileged groups in society 
can be empowered through access to tools previously only accessible 
to government officials, practitioners, professionals, and policymakers 
(Sieber, 2006). It is a context-specific application of GIS technology 
meant to harness indigenous knowledge through community engage- 
ment and social learning. Concerning its relationship with traditional 
research methods in spatial studies, according to Dunn (2007, p. 616), 
it “celebrates the multiplicity of geographical realities rather than the 
disembodied, objective and technical ‘solutions’ which have tended to 
characterize many conventional GIS applications”. 

In many participatory mapping studies, especially in those contexts of 
low levels of digital literacy, communities’ knowledge is gathered through 
physical, low-tech data collection methods, e.g., drawing ephemeral 
maps in the sand (Poole, 1995), building physical models (Rambaldi, 
2010), or stickers on paper maps (Brown & Pullar, 2012). To their 
advantage, these methods are straightforward and do not require the 
respondents to have any technical mapping or IT skills. Accordingly, 
from the pool of academic literature regarding PM, there is a predom- 
inance of articles referring to physical data collection methods. This 
imbalance emphasizes the shortage of articles focused on collecting data 
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solely using creative and online DPM methods, despite their surge in the 
past ten years. 

Whereas some literature already exists concerning the advantages and 
drawbacks of these forms of traditional (i.e., physical) PM, DPM and 
its contextual application remain a rather new subject (Brown & Reed, 
2009). Digital technology may support innovative ways of empowering 
marginalized social groups, giving voice to unheard local communities, 
or strengthening the methodological baggage of emerging transdisci- 
plinary sciences (see also Axinte, this book). In this chapter, therefore, 
we intend to explore the possibilities offered by DPM as visual methods. 
Moreover, we try to bring to light its capabilities for remote participa- 
tion, integration of additional input by participants, and the spare the 
burden of double-entry of information. For the reasons outlined above, 
we deliberately do not cover other kinds of research methods involving 
physical activities. 


Description of Digital PM Tools 


Thanks to technological advancements (e.g., widely available Internet 
access, user-friendly GIS interfaces, and mainstream use of mobile 
devices), DPM has become a cost-effective approach for spatial data 
collection and a promising method for map co-creation (see also Axinte, 
this book). However, it is not a panacea for all participation and democ- 
ratization problems. In Sect. 14.3, we further discuss the challenges and 
opportunities of DPM. 

The tech revolution of the early twenty-first century and a rising 
interest in the academic environment have paved the way for PM to 
establish itself as a scientific discipline. These technological advance- 
ments provided different platforms upon which the foundations of DPM 
were built. In the last two decades, scientific literature shows a transition 
from spatial data collected through low-tech physical methods to digital 
online alternatives. In the online category, three main types of GIS tools 
can be distinguished: software, native apps, and web apps. 

Software packages are on the heavier end, although there are alterna- 
tive options, including extensions on standard GIS software to adapt it 
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for the specific type of participation ( Allen & Christensen, 2001; Dieber, 
2003). Notwithstanding these are quite flexible tools, they rely heavily on 
participants’ technical skills and capable hardware access. The incursion 
of community map-based services (e.g., open street maps), open-source 
GIS software (e.g., QGIS), and the mainstream of mobile devices have 
helped DPM tools to become cheaper, lighter, and friendlier. This has 
also enabled a shift from bulkier packages to lighter web versions on 
mobile devices. Native apps are built based on the specific device’s OS 
on which they will be installed, e.g., Android, IOS, and can be built on 
the research’s specific needs, offering limitless possibilities of customiza- 
tion. On the downside, they might require a skilled developer to build 
and update them properly, which can be pricey. 

On the other hand, web-based apps can be customized but do not 
need to be installed, require fewer resources since they run through the 
Internet browser, and are cheaper as their architecture and update require 
less effort. DPM web apps’ success has led companies such as ESRI 
and Maptionnaire to capitalize on it by offering GIS survey services to 
governments and the general public. They offer DPM tool “templates” 
that can be customized based on customers’ needs as well as access and 
handling of the collected data in a simple manner. 


DPM and Transdisciplinary Research: Towards more 
Democratic Participation Practices 


In the 1960s, Jane Jacobs was the Cassandra of spatial planning, fighting 
rationalist planners driven by a capitalist boom and stubborn politicians 
who deliberately disregarded science and people. Back then, opportu- 
nities and channels for citizens to be included in planning processes 
and decision-making were just not there yet. Moreover, planning trends 
were mostly intra-disciplinary, leading to segregated solutions for prob- 
lems that required an holistic approach. This was reflected in the 
countless “urban renewal programs” (Jacobs, 1994) that affected entire 
neighbourhoods and destroyed the social fabric in and around them. 
However, technological advances in the last two decades have enabled 
people to increase their role in decision-making and co-creation of cities 
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together with planners and practitioners. The GIS technology used in 
DPM offers valuable capabilities that can be put at the service of trans- 
disciplinary research to tackle the major challenges we face as a species. 
Think about climate change, natural hazards, cultural heritage, security, 
health, or poverty. All these challenges require spatial information on a 
variety of scales if they are to be addressed. Moreover, they all require a 
comprehensive understanding of the place and interaction of (countless) 
things and people, in space and time, that a few decades ago would have 
been impossible to acquire. 

More than ever, connecting with strangers across gender, race, class, 
and space is fairly easy. This is especially true when 60% of the world 
population uses the Internet and possesses a mobile device (Statista, 
2020). DPM tools, such as the examples given in the following case 
studies section, can provide insightful information reflecting the many 
different perspectives each of its contributors had across populations’ 
width and length over a vast range of disciplines, formats, and languages. 
When this content is put into planners’ and policymakers’ hands, DMP 
becomes a channel that boosts representative democracy. It creates or 
reinforces legitimacy in governance by providing a ground for stake- 
holders to interact in the twin processes of executing various mapping 
actions and then analysing the visualized results. 

Moreover, DPM creates opportunities to visualize the interests, needs, 
and potentials of disparate groups in participatory spatial mapping. In 
this way, those governing are provided with a mechanism to recog- 
nize and appreciate the legitimacy of the governed’s local interests. 
DPMs can also foster community participation, allowing capacity- 
building, management, and planning initiatives by the communities. 
These include skills development and increased confidence in dealing 
with external economic and political powers, professionals, and technical 
experts, and heightened attitudes of community “ownership” of the data 
and maps produced, giving them a better opportunity to control the data 
and entitlement to any projects making use of the mapping. 

In the following sections, we describe two case studies of DPM web 


apps: “My Green Place” and the “Greenmapper”. 
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Case Studies 
Case Study 1: My Green Place Ghent 


My Green Place/Ghent was the pilot test of a DPM tool that is the 
centrepiece of the doctoral research, with the working title of “Public 
Participation GIS as a tool for improving community management and 
preservation of green open spaces in Belgium” by Nohemi Ramirez 
Aranda. The joint research between the Institute for Agricultural, Fish- 
eries, and Food Research (ILVO) and the geography department of 
Ghent University focuses on improving the management and preserva- 
tion of green open spaces by including communities’ social values in the 
planning process. Moreover, the ongoing project aims for a tool that 
allows a more inclusive participation process, giving special attention 
to those groups that current processes do not reach, such as teenagers, 
migrants, and older adults. 

It was necessary to create a web tool to map communities’ social values 
attached to green open spaces. We wanted to make it as remote, fast, 
and cheap as possible while keeping the possibility of people of different 
backgrounds using it. Budget and time/space limitations finally drove us 
to a digital option. Moreover, a digital tool could (in theory) help combat 
the “self-selection bias” issue by reaching those citizens that represent 
the majority but are rarely present in the participation process (Bhat- 
tacherjee, 2012, p. 81; Fung, 2006; Renn et al., 1993). Let us take an 
example of a consultation process where people are invited four days in 
a row for planning workshops. Expectedly, not everyone would be able 
to miss four days of work to attend the consultation. Self-selection bias 
then happens when participants choose whether or not to participate 
in the consultation, and the ones who do are not representative of the 
population targeted by the study. Nevertheless, if we take away the fact 
that people would not have to skip work and could “participate” from 
their homes and at a time convenient for them through DPM, we could 
mitigate this specific case of bias. 

We operationalized social values using the concept of the cultural prac- 
tice from the cultural ecosystem services framework in Church et al. 
(2014) as indicators. To get an accurate reading of what these cultural 
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practices were and where they happened, it was very important to 
provide a suitable geographic entity for participants to indicate them 
digitally in a map. A geographic entity is the drawing tool participants use 
to provide input. In physical PM, participants tend to provide their input 
drawing points and polygons in printed maps using pens, markers, or 
stickers of different colours and sizes depending on the mapped attribute. 
Despite their limitations, points, and in a lesser proportion, polygons 
dominate publications (Brown & Fagerholm, 2015). The selection of 
a suitable geographic entity to map specific attributes such as cultural 
practices was a critical concern in the research since depending on how 
participants interacted with it, the output could vary greatly. Unfor- 
tunately, within literature only a few academics had approached the 
geographic entity dilemma, doing so in a way that was considered insuf- 
ficient for our study (Brown & Pullar, 2012). Therefore, the pilot tool 
tested which geographic entity (point, polygon, and marker) delivered 
better performance when mapping specific cultural practices. 

To maximize our tool’s exposure with our target groups, we designed 
a promotional campaign called “We Love Gent”. This consisted of a 
whole branding image with a very identifiable logo, slogan, and flyers 
distributed across social media, WhatsApp, and stakeholders’ communi- 
cation channels such as Ghent University, neighbourhood centres, and 
religious facilities (see Fig. 14.1). 

The data collection strategy included testing sites such as schools, care 
homes, and migration training centres through mobile devices such as 
computers, smartphones, and tablets. Additionally, we invited people 
in public areas to participate in the exercise by using their phones. 
Due to the variety of devices on which we needed the tool to operate 
and the exercise’s one-time nature, installing something on their devices 
seemed very unlikely. Reasons varied from privacy issues, to the hassle 
of installing something that will take storage space on their devices and 
consume data in the background. 

In addition to the tool’s development cost and the need for it to be 
cross-platform, these issues played a critical role in choosing a web app 
over a native app. Moreover, a web app offered additional advantages 
against a native app. These included: easy maintenance due to a common 
code base across multiple mobile platforms, compatibility with any older 
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A tool that looks for more 
resilient and empowered 


communities 
Fast 
Takes less than 5 minutes. Ab ou t 
we Love Gent 
Easy 
we Love Gent is a web tool designed by 
E Gent University and ILVO that looks for 
computer better management and preservation 
> of green open spaces. 
It allows people to indicate their 
For EVERYONE favorite green places, their condition 
intuitive and it comes in 8 and the things that can be improved. To 
different languages participate go to www.welovegent.be 
or scan the QR code below. 


Cus we only protect what we love... 


WE LOVE pe 
GENT. oe 


Fig. 14.1 Flyer used for diffusion in the We Love Gent campaign (Source 
Author) 
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mobile device (a particular advantage considering older adults might 
have outdated mobile devices), and release at the developers discretion 
since no app store approval is required. 

In the particular case of My Green Place, its development was based 
on java language with PHP (no framework) using Leaflet JS for the maps, 
Open Street Map (OSM) as a background layer, and Postgres/PostGIS as 
database. It runs on a virtual server in Apache, hosted by Ghent Univer- 
sity. The layout was made using bootstrap CSS, and all data collected are 
stored in a secure server from where it can be examined via PgAdmin or 
QGIS (Fig. 14.2). 

The suggestions displayed at the end of the survey were used to maxi- 
mize the sharing of the tool’s link and therefore participant numbers. By 
providing this map with suggestions of places, participants could share 
it on their social media and compare their friends’ results and suggested 
places (Figs. 14.3, 14.4, 14.5). 

Since the tool could be used on any mobile device with an Internet 
connection through their Internet browser, the diffusion was relatively 
simple and cheaper than mail or workshop-based approaches. The link 
was shared through the Ghent University network, social media, reli- 
gious, and neighbourhood centres. Moreover, the way the tool itself and 
collected data are stored provides easy access to fix or adapt the tool in 
case of need and at a very low to no cost compared to those of a native 


Participant searches for 
its green place and fixes 
the zoom on it when 
found 


Participant goes to 
welovegent.be on their 
mobile device 


Randomly, they are given 
the three tools to draw 
on it (Figure 14.3) 


Participant clicks activity 


i Question about 
buttons that apply to the iy Control questions : age, 


geographic entities’ 
accuracy 
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green places suggestions 
based on their input and => 
the ones from the rest of 
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Fig. 14.2 My Green Place demo chart (Source Author) 
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Fig. 14.3 Use of different geographic entities to map cultural ecosystem 
services in the PPGIS online tool My Green Place / Ghent (Source Author) 


app. The main goal of the tool was to test which geographic entity better 
mapped specific cultural practices. By doing so, we could be sure partic- 
ipants’ input provided an accurate representation of their preferences. 
After five months of data collection and the input of 449 participants, the 
data collected allowed us to analyse the three geographic entities’ accu- 
racy through quadrat analyses, regressions against a constructed collective 
truth,! and a survey on the three geographic entities’ perceived accuracy 
among respondents. The results showed points performing the weakest, 
and markers performing the strongest. This was noted, especially when 
mapping for dynamic cultural practices, implying a displacement across 
space such as running, biking, and walking. The performance of the 
polygon was similar to that of the marker, although slightly weaker. The 
marker not only provided a more precise image of respondents’ input, it 
was also simpler to use and had less risk of spatial errors than offered by 
the polygon. Therefore, it was concluded that the marker was a suitable 


1 To test the suitability of each geographic entity to map cultural practices, we compared the 
three datasets, namely the aggregation of points, polygons, and markers, to a ‘true’ representation 
of respondents’ favourite green open spaces per type of cultural practice. Therefore, an estimate 
of that ‘true’ representation, denoted as the “Collective Truth” (CT) was built by aggregating 
the average of points, polygons, and markers per quadrat cell. 
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Fig. 14.4 Button section with activities for participants to indicate (Source 
Author) 


alternative to the point and the polygon when collecting spatial data in 
future cultural ecosystem services research (Aranda et al., 2021). 
Another goal of the tool was to test how easy it was to reach teenagers, 
migrants, and older adults. In this regard, the data showed that the 
biggest group to use the tool was teenagers, followed by young adults. 
Regarding migrants, the criteria used to test this was “nationality”; this 
was proven ineffective for our purposes since, e.g., participants who were 
second-generation Turkish or had just recently settled in the country will 
still identify themselves as “Belgians”. Several tests were made to get the 
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Fig. 14.5 Slider section on My Green Place tool to assess the place qualities 
(Source Author) 


right question to provide what was needed without being too provoca- 
tive or incurring major GDPR requirements. After the pilot test and the 
later trials on this specific point, we added two complementary questions 
about parents nationality to track migrant backgrounds in the partic- 
ipant’s sample. Tracing the migration background proved to be more 
challenging than expected since asking this is a very sensitive topic in the 
face of the many ex-pats that have arrived in Europe during the refugee 
crisis. Even when participants were second or third-generation descen- 
dants of migrants, the question posed something uncomfortable that not 
many were willing to answer. 

The 60+ year age group was barely present in the sample, which led 
to changes for the tool’s final version (My Green Place/Woluwe). Since 
the tool management was done via Pgamin, changes based on the pilot 
tests feedback were included relatively easily in the tool’s next version. 
Thanks to this versatility, a twin version of My Green Place was used in 
a research project from the University Hospital of Ghent (UZ Ghent) 
about how older adults use green open spaces. This twin version was 
made via a copy of the main My Green Place that kept the tool’s essence, 
such as the layout, buttons, and questions, while adapting it for older 
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adults. These adaptations were made based on the feedback we secured 
from the pilot test and UZ Ghent’s cognitive interview results. 
Cognitive interviews are useful for getting more information about 
participants’ real experiences using a “product” that cannot be observed 
directly (Beatty & Willis, 2007). They provide valuable insights about 
challenges and opportunities for improvement that participants detect 
while using certain products or answering certain questions in a survey. 
The cognitive interviews with older adult participants using the pilot tool 
My Green Place showed that the tool was too difficult. Zooming in to a 
particular place and operating both polygon and marker drawing tools to 
indicate the places they visited required considerable effort. Additionally, 
older adults seemed to constantly forget that they were meant to indicate 
which activities and attributes were found in the place they had selected 
on the map. Instead, they tended to select activities and attributes they 
wished or liked to do but not particularly in the place they selected. To 
handle these issues, the twin version of My Green Place highlights in 
green all areas within Ghent in the category of “green open spaces’, e.g., 
parks, cemeteries or farmlands (see Fig. 14.6). Then, before continuing 


Fig. 14.6 Twin version of the My Green Place tool, offering a preselected view 
of Ghent's green places for the older adult group (Source Author) 
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with the interview, the system asks for confirmation from participants 
concerning the selected area. 

To address the issue of them providing general preferences (instead of 
attributes specific to the place they had marked), selected additional pop- 
up messages were strategically inserted to constantly remind respondents 
that their input should be based on what they did or found in the place 
they had selected (see Figs. 14.6, 14.7 and 14.8). These small but focal- 
ized adaptations to the original tool proved to be effective in the second 
round of cognitive interviews. 

In tests where bigger groups were reached at once, such as class- 
rooms or mass events, we carried out a series of feedback sessions. In 


Remember, you must rate the qualities in relation to the place you indicated on the map! 
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Fig. 14.7 Adaptation in the My Green Place tool to aid the older adult group 
to remember what attributes and activities to select (Source Author) 
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Fig. 14.8 Adaptation in the My Green Place tool to aid the older adult group 
to remember which places to select (Source Author) 


these sessions, participants could, using “post-its”, provide direct feed- 
back about issues such as how easy or difficult it was to use the tool, if 
they found it relevant, or if it was the first time they were consulted 
in such a way. In addition, we could get valuable information about 
things we missed regarding activities, elements people found important, 
and survey questions that could help us better understand the bond and 
attachments people have with particular green places. 

Through these sessions, we made citizens content creators by using 
the tool and developers, since it was through their feedback and interest 
that the next iteration of the tool was shaped. By actively participating 
in shaping the tool, they also become more committed to sharing it and 
using the outputs as grounds for shifting the direction of any plans that 
do not fit the collective interest. 
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Case Study 2: Multi-Level Governance and Partaking 
in Research on the Greenmapper 


According to environmental psychology, the unique bonds that human 
beings develop with natural places have a key regulatory role in self- 
identity, such as self-esteem maintenance (Korpela, 2002). This is what 
Williams and Vaske (2003) call place identity, namely “the symbolic 
importance of a place as a repository for emotions and relationships” 
(ibid., p. 831). Place identity occurs both at the individual and the 
aggregate level (i.e., community level) and across various geographical 
scales, well beyond the area of residence (Cuba & Hummon, 1993; 
Hidalgo & Hernández, 2001). Thanks to easier international traveling 
and increasing globalized imaginaries, Bijker and Sijtsma (2017) have 
demonstrated that citizens—at least in Western countries—have a clear 
“portfolio of natural places” spanning from the local scale to favourite 
places at the planetary level. Consequently, citizens from different parts 
of the world may be attached to the same natural place, constituting what 
Sijtsma et al. (2019) refer to as the “community of fans”. 

Therefore, the “community of fans” is a heterogeneous social conglom- 
erate in which different particular interests coexist. Simplifying for the 
sake of clarity, a primary distinction exists between those people living 
in or next to the natural place and the rest of the fans. The demands 
of these two groups can diverge, sometimes to the extent of being anti- 
thetical (e.g., usage vs. conservation). Therefore, multi-level governance 
is needed to functionally coordinate social bodies for delivering mutually 
beneficial outcomes (Brondizio et al., 2009). In the presence of different 
and stratified interests,” multi-level governance through DPM platforms 
is used to reveal the otherwise invisible needs, motivations, and partic- 
ipation preferences of the actors involved. This is what Cox (2014) has 
referred to as the orchestrations of “management activities carried out by 
different sets of actors at different spatial scales” (ibid., p. 312). 


2 The diversity of particular interests represents the dissimilarities among citizens living in 
different places (e.g., in preferences or requests) as well as those between public authorities and 
other actors involved in the management of the natural resource. 
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In addition to being characterized by a variety of particular demands, 
the members of a “community of fans” may also have different possibili- 
ties and preferences for contributing to the natural area’s maintenance. 
For example, citizens living far away from their favourite places may 
have difficulty in providing physical support (e.g., collecting garbage); 
nonetheless, they may be willing to provide remote help (e.g., funding). 
The potential of financial support for natural places from online commu- 
nities (e.g., crowdfunding) has already been investigated in literature 
(Bijker et al., 2014), although usually limited to specific areas or ecolog- 
ical services. The relevance of the subjective value attributed to the 
place and the geographical scale has often been overlooked. The Green- 
mappert.org provides a DPM platform for exploring the different ways in 
which citizens want to participate in support of their favourite natural 
areas, considering both the uniqueness of their individual contributions 
and the importance of the geographical scale. 

The Greenmapper software (www.greenmapper.org) is a crowd- 
sourcing platform developed at the University of Groningen, the Nether- 
lands. It is a web-based participatory GIS platform based on Google 
Maps, previously known as HotSpotMonitor (HSM) (Sijtsma et al., 
2012). Users can register with their home location and then mark 
their favourite natural places at four geographical levels: local, regional, 
national, and global. The data collected shed light on the participants’ 
value to the natural places they find more attractive. After marking a 
natural place, respondents are asked to specify the type of connection 
they have with the place and why it is important for them (Fig. 14.9). 
This process is repeated at the local, regional, national, and global levels. 
Bijker and Sijtsma (2017) also used these four geographical scales in 
their study on the “portfolio of natural places”, as shown in Fig. 14.10. 
The nature of these scales is obviously arbitrary. They come from the 
researchers’ need to systematize the study, and they are interpreted based 
on individual perceptions of the participants’ space. Nonetheless, it is 
useful to frame all the studies according to the same structure as it eases 
data collection and comparative analysis. 

Following the previously introduced definition of a digital “commu- 
nity of fans” (Sijtsma et al., 2019), the Greenmapper is designed to 
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Fig. 14.9 
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Basic steps for registering for the Greenmapper survey. The figure 
shows the questions for the local place. The iterative process is repeated 
for every geographical level, i.e., local, regional, national, and global (Source 
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Local place 


Rated on average 7,7 

2 km from home 

Most often visited weekly or monthly 
Important quality: Green, nature 

Physical activities, relaxing and nature 
watching 

Counterbalance to the hustle of urban life 
Place for physical activities, picnicking 


National place 


Rated on average 8,4 
276 km from home 
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Regional place 
Rated on average 8,1 
13 km from home 
Most often visited monthly/few times a year 
A larger variety of natural qualities 
Walking, relaxing, nature watching and 
café/terrace 
Counterbalance to the hustle of urban life 
Place for physical activities, picnicking 


World place 


Rated on average 8,6 
3361 km from home 


Most often visited yearly or rarely 
A higher natural and landscape quality and 


Most often visited few times a year or yearly 
A higher natural and landscape quality and 


recreational options recreational options 
Walking/swimming, relaxing, nature Walking/swimming, relaxing, nature 
watching, café/terrace watching, café/terrace 


Deeper, more intense feelings Deeper, more intense feelings 


Fig. 14.10 Summary of the average “portfolio of natural places” for urban 
residents. (Source Bijker and Sijtsma 2017) 


explore the reasons behind this connection and how to enable inter- 
action between community members. Crowdsourcing through DPM 
is, in this case, used to identify these communities and enable their 
existence (Brown & Kyttä, 2018). Collecting thousands of respondents 
from several countries (e.g., the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, Italy, 
Switzerland, Brazil, South Korea), the Greenmapper is creating a world- 
wide database connecting citizens, and their favourite natural places, 
with one another. 

In the latest development of the Greenmapper software, Vezzoni and 
Sijtsma (2020) explore DPM’s possibilities to design online financial 
mechanisms for nature conservation. DPM tools are a suitable method 
for transdisciplinary research. In this case, for instance, they have been 
used to combine research methods from different disciplines, such as 
contingent valuation from environmental economics, with the study of 
multi-level governance from the institutional analysis. Additionally, the 
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Fig. 14.11 Spatial results of the Greenmapper survey (Source Vezzoni and 
Sijtsma CCBY): (a) location of respondents, (b) local polygons in Ghent, (c) 
regional polygons in the Netherlands, (d) national polygons in the Netherlands, 
(e) and (f) global polygons 


research’s participatory element allows the respondents to define first- 
hand the locations in which the experiment? takes place. This has both 
the advantage of improving the accuracy of the results and enabling the 
collection and analysis of novel types of data pools. 

Vezzoni and Sijtsma (2020) also introduce a new feature of the Green- 
mapper, namely the possibility of drawing polygons around favourite 
natural areas instead of marking them with a point. In line with My 
Green Place and other studies using participatory mapping (see Table 
14.1), polygons deliver additional information concerning overlapping 
areas of common interest. For example, while points only allow for the 
clustering of interesting regions, with polygons the authors can create 
heat maps in which the intensity of the colour indicates the overlying of 
respondents’ interests (Fig. 14.11). 


3 The experiment here refers to the contingent valuation section of the study. In this case, 
contingent valuation methods were used to infer on the willingness to pay expressed in euros 
per km?. 
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The introduction of polygons in the Greenmapper software has been 
made in combination with the design and testing of a new type of 
digital funding mechanism: /andscape ownership. Dividing the map into 
spatial shares (composed, in this case, of lkm? each), the participants 
in the research can select and virtually buy (i.e., fund) the landscapes in 
their favourite areas. Landscape owners can exert a role of governance 
over the natural places, even though the property rights belong to a 
third party. A simplified example of landscape ownership’s functioning 
may help to clarify its connection with multi-level governance princi- 
ples. A landowner, such as a National Park, agrees with a DPM platform 
(e.g., the Greenmapper) on a €/km? price for each share. The platform 
users can then buy shares of their favourite natural areas and form a 
personal portfolio of landscape shares managed by the DPM platform. 
The funding collected is directed to the National Park with a binding 
description of how and where to spend the budget. In return, whenever 
a major change will affect the areas landscape, the National Park agrees 
to communicate it to the landscape owners and let them partake in the 
decisional processes. In line with the principle of multi-level governance, 
landscape ownership allows different actors’ voices to be heard and enables 
the coordination of multiple and stratified interests, making the average 
citizen an active player rather than a passive spectator (Arnstein, 1969). 

The innovative potential of digital technology in research lies in the 
malleability of online tools such as DPM to adapt and complement tradi- 
tional research methods. In the case studies presented in this chapter, 
digital tools have been used to stratify the richness of results by dramati- 
cally enlarging the sampled population and the diversity and complexity 
of each participant’s responses. DPM methods allow Greenmapper users 
to partake in the design of research experiments instead of relying on 
given research settings. 
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Building on the Case Studies: Challenges 
and Opportunities of DPMs 


“Cities have the capability of providing something for everybody, only because, 
and only when, they are created by everybody”. 
Jane Jacobs 


This section will address some of the challenges and opportunities that 
the DPM tools offer. These have been selected based on the authors’ 
experiences in their case studies and the limited links between them that 
literature offers. We will therefore discuss issues related to the dangers 
of pushing DPM as a solution to ease and defer conflicts emerging in 
society and communities. Moreover, we will address data quality issues 
that arise when collecting and analysing digital data from a diverse 
audience. Finally, we will explore DPM’s role in planning consultations 
compared to “traditional” (physical) participatory methods. 


Forced Creativity in DPM 


In Chapter 2, “The Managerial University” (see Leitheiser et al., this 
book), we warned against the danger of forced creativity. Forced creativity 
refers to the co-optation of creative research methods by the dynamics 
characterizing the institutional setting in which they are mobilized. In 
the context of a highly managerial university, identified by increasing 
competition for funding and precarious job positions, DPM and other 
creative and visual methods may even end up exacerbating the problems 
they try to address. To start this section on the challenges of DPM, 
we expand on the idea of forced creativity by illustrating the case of 
artwashing. 

Artwashing is the strategy of managing discontent by giving an “artsy” 
touch to solutions that impact the appearance but not the problem's 
substance (Novak, 2019). It has an anaesthetic effect on the transfor- 
mative potential of using creativity in research. Artwashing practices 
relate more to marketing strategies than scientific methods, potentially 
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converting community involvement into a promotional campaign‘. The 
narrative of participation in governance advanced by researchers using 
DPM is exposed to the danger of engaging with communities without 
actually having any possibility of empowering them (see also Reitz, this 
book, and Axinte, this book). DPM is an effective tool for eliciting the 
individual values and preferences of the participants. However, while 
social and cultural recognition is an important aspect of democratic prac- 
tices, redistribution of power is often at risk of being neglected (Fraser, 
1997). Even if the development of means, such as DPM, that can 
facilitate the share of information to, from, and with citizens, is consis- 
tent with democratic principles, it does not automatically enable the 
emergence of emancipatory actions. On the contrary, it could be a coun- 
terproductive exercise, creating the illusion of democratic involvement 
on paper and deception in practice. 

According to Friedmann (1992), participation is more effective if it 
occurs early enough in the planning process. This kind of strategy can 
serve as a safety net to prevent the process from being co-opted by a 
particular political agenda. A practical example will help to clarify the 
concept. Once citizens become involved, the logical next step would be 
to expect that change will come to their local green place. This was a very 
sensitive topic among those citizens using My Green Place. More often 
than not, participants would directly address the researcher, asking when 
their park would be renovated or intervened. Although the researcher 
has actively worked to put local issues in the spotlight using a variety 
of resources, expectation management has to be addressed at the very 
start of any participation session. The researcher is responsible for always 
being clear with citizens participating in the study about the intentions 
of the research so that false expectations are avoided. 

In the case of landscape ownership presented in the Greenmapper case 
study, the boundary between empowering mechanisms and deceiving 
practices is a blurry one. Without a clear (contractual) agreement 
between the landowner, the platform, and the share buyer, chances exist 
that the DPM’s result remains limited to yet another way of collecting 


4 For example, the citizens of Boyle Heights (Los Angeles, US) created a grassroot organization 
precisely to prevent the cultural gentrification that goes under the label of artwashing. http:// 
alianzacontraartwashing.org/en/bhaaad/. 
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funding from citizens. It adds innovation to the method’s appearance 
for the simple fact that it uses digital means, but it does not transgress 
the traditional structure of the study. The researcher would still be able 
to objectify the results, the participant would remain the passive object 
of the study, and the outcome would simply be a one-way financial 
contribution to nature conservation. 


Data Quality: Precision and Accuracy 


Accuracy and precision are two key factors that have to be addressed to 
ensure the quality of collected spatial data and avoid possible bias. They 
rely on a series of factors from which choosing a suitable geographic 
entity is a critical one. A geographic entity’s suitability to map certain 
attributes can compromise the collected data and any results coming 
from it if neglected. A clear example of this can happen when mapping 
dynamic activities such as running. Imagine people are asked to map 
places where they run using two different geographic entities: a point 
and a polygon. Although mapping the same item, results will be different 
since points are incapable of mapping beyond one place, whereas the 
polygon allows tracing better routes and complete surfaces. If partici- 
pants were only given the point option, that would inevitably lead to 
biased data, faulty analysis, and mistaken conclusions. 

Precision refers to how participants place a geographical entity (e.g., 
point, polygon) in a map, either printed or digital. Precision when 
mapping can be determined by factors such as the size of the object used 
for mapping (e.g., marker or a pen’s width, stickers size), the map’s scale, 
participants visual capacity and dexterity (Brown & Pullar, 2012). The 
last two factors can weigh heavily in people who suffer an impairment 
or are advanced in age, causing a potential bias in this group (Gottwald 
et al., 2016). Precision is more significant when using physical data collec- 
tion methods than digital ones. The number of open variables in the 
process, e.g., quality of the printed map, marker width or sticker size, 
and later processing to digital format, leaves much room for spatial error. 
Brown and Pullar (2012) discussed this issue and how particular types of 
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marker colours, printed maps, and stickers can produce defective input, 
which has to be discarded since it is not up to quality for analysis. 

When using DPM, current map services like Google Maps or open 
street maps that provide flexible map scales may (in theory) increase 
precision by allowing participants to adjust better the area where they 
will point out an attribute on their screens (Brown & Pullar, 2012). It is 
nonetheless important that the researcher guides the participants in the 
process of interacting with the maps. In the case of the Greenmapper, 
for example, data have often been collected through large online surveys. 
Considering the different geographical scales of the software (i.e., local, 
regional, national, global), it has been noticed that participants tend to 
select larger areas the bigger the scale is. Favourite places at the global 
level are several times larger than those selected at the local level. The 
possibility of improving precision through, for example, the zooming 
option is not well understood unless explicit guidelines are provided. 
This highlights a selection bias due to the scale that can easily distort 
results if it is not properly treated. 

Accuracy can be determined by factors such as how well instructions 
are provided, the nature of what is being mapped, and participants’ 
map literacy. Mapping specific attributes, especially those perceived as 
abstract, e.g., “pleasant view” or “relaxation” using a single point, can 
lead to an inaccurate representation of input as a direct consequence of 
using an unsuitable geographical feature for its capture. This brings to 
light the importance of choosing a suitable geographic feature for the 
particular attribute to be mapped to avoid this kind of bias. Recalling 
the case studies presented above, the My Green Place pilot in Ghent 
addresses this particular situation by comparing every participant’s input 
for the same attribute using three different geographical features (point, 
polygon, marker). Similarly, the Greenmapper has recently introduced 
the possibility of drawing polygons instead of points. 

When data collection for the “We Love Gent” pilot test was done, 
large groups of people gathering together in one place for any occasion 
was something feasible, safe, and granted. However, after the COVID-19 
pandemic hit the world and restrictive measures were put in place from 
March 2020 onwards, gatherings of any type were unfeasible, at least 
physically. This meant that one of the advantages of doing PM physically 
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(the capability of bringing people together, working, and discussing one 
topic) was temporarily lost. In this way, the fact that DPM allows remote 
data collection without gathering people in one place at a specific time 
is an asset to the current scenario. Furthermore, the quarantine’s mental 
and physical effect on people worldwide has led many to increase their 
need for and appreciation of green open spaces. This has made many 
realize the value that DPM tools such as My Green Place can bring 
to people trying to find a pleasant piece of nature nearby them while 
engaging in the process of management and conservation. 


Digital Tools: Complementary to rather 
than Substitutes for Traditional Methods 


Intuitively, digital platforms give researchers new possibilities, including, 
but not limited to, increasing the number of respondents reached by a 
survey, the size of datasets, and improving the dissemination of results. 
However, a few aspects should be considered that may have counterpro- 
ductive consequences. First, as we have shown above with the examples 
of precision and accuracy, increased quantity does not imply increased 
quality. On the contrary, it may have distortive effects on data reli- 
ability (Al-Salom & Miller, 2017). The researcher provides the first 
filter in the collection of data during, for instance, fieldwork activi- 
ties. Substituting it with digital tools for large-scale surveys may lead 
to distortive effects. In fact, respondents may have fewer incentives to 
provide meaningful answers and may be exposed to a higher range of 
distractions (Hardré et al., 2012). In the case of research studies directly 
rewarding respondents (e.g., students participating in research studies as 
part of university courses), DeRight and Jorgensen (2015) show that 
poor quality data accounts, on average, for 10% of all digital surveys 
directly rewarding respondents. Similarly, participation in scientific data 
collection can be reduced to a mere utilitarian calculus, as it is common 
practice for Internet panel services to pay participants to respond. The 
risk of neglecting the quality of in-person data collection compared to 
web-based methods has to be considered. 
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Second, researchers using DPM as a creative method should also 
be aware that they are not an unequivocally time-effective tool. As 
mentioned above, the time spent on cross-examining and filtering large 
datasets of dubious quality can balance out the time saved on in-person 
interviews or other fieldwork activities. However, the perhaps greater 
limitation of digital technology is in the imperfect substitutability of 
data from digital tools and real-life exchanges. Particularly in the case of 
research methods for which communities’ involvement is a core element, 
like DPM, we stress that the researchers physical presence can deter- 
mine the reliability and soundness of the study. In these cases, the study’s 
technological or productivity-oriented character should not prevail on its 
anthropological attributes. 

Third, digital tools have high start-up and running costs. For instance, 
an individual researcher is unlikely to have the skills and time needed 
to design, create, and maintain online platforms. These processes often 
involve research groups and outsourcing of services to consultancy 
companies or academic spin-offs. It is not a simple task to predict the 
value of the research results a priori, as well as being in contradiction 
with a rigorous scientific approach. However, assuming that the results 
and the digital tool itself will be shared with the scientific community 
(and beyond) may also make the effort of investing in a new digital tool 
worthwhile. The high costs and time effort required argue for sharing 
access to the digital tool to the broadest audience possible. This is in line 
with recent calls for open-science to use digital technology to democratize 
access to science instead of creating an elitist tool, i.e., accessible only for 
those in a financially privileged position. 

Fourth, the funding structure of DPM is often challenging. Founders 
of projects using DPM frequently forget the importance of dissem- 
inating and maintaining the digital tool. Suppose the intentions are 
creating a successful tool. In that case, a DPM platform needs not only 
financial support for the development phase (which represents the most 
substantial part of the funding structure anyway) but also budget specif- 
ically allocated for reaching the target audience and for keeping the tool 
working overtime. The “We Love Gent” campaign effort to reach our 
target audience was made via the delivery of printed media such as flyers 
in concurred places across the city and invitations by email through the 
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university network. Additionally, a couple of secondary schools shared 
the link and allowed us to talk to students about the project and the 
importance of people being engaged in managing their green places. 
Posting weekly invitations on Facebook groups, as well as sharing the 
link to the tool via WhatsApp groups from certain neighbourhoods and 
religious centres, also proved to be a good strategy to engage with more 
participants at relatively low cost. 

However, in the second stage of the tool, the new campaign called 
“We Love Woluwe” has had to invest more in remote advertising due 
to the impossibility of reaching groups of people, e.g., in parks, stations, 
schools, or care homes due to the concurrent COVID-19 restrictions. 
The strategy includes paid advertising of the tool’s link in social media 
such as Facebook and Instagram in the eight municipalities where the 
research is being conducted. Moreover, to address the older adult group, 
we mailed postcard invitations. Although the cost itself of sending a 
postal card via local Belgian post is relatively cheap (€0.09 per 25gr), 
the rental service for accessing the database of residents and filtering our 
target groups can vary from €500 to €5,000 or more, depending on the 
complexity of the filter and the group size. 

Many older adults rarely have access to a computer or the knowl- 
edge to use it. Nevertheless, now more than ever, aging populations are 
turning to technology in mobile phones and tablets (AARP Research, 
2020). Therefore, by reaching them with a postcard invitation to partici- 
pate, they can do so via their mobile devices. Social media platforms offer 
a wide array of options and budgets to promote any product. Further- 
more, depending on the research needs, it can hardly be a fraction of 
the price and time required to hire field researchers to do the collection 
manually. 


Conclusions 


The almost century-long tradition of participatory mapping is entering 
a new era. In the last decades, information technology has radically 
changed the field, mostly through the adoption of GIS techniques. 
Drawing on the review presented by Brown and Kyttä (2018), in this 
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chapter we focused our analysis on digital practices of participatory 
mapping, or DPM. Digital technology is enabling citizens to increase 
their stake in the decision-making process. Although its adoption is not 
a cure-all, at the very least it gives scholars and practitioners an unprece- 
dented opportunity to expand participation in the co-creation of spaces 
and planning policies. The solution to most of the challenges we face in 
the twenty-first century, from climate change to control of pandemics, 
requires spatial information on different scales. This is not to mention 
the democratic gap brought about by rampant increases of inequality 
and economic opportunities, both at the intra- and inter-national levels. 
DPM can be used to extend the scope of public policy. The concerns of 
the many can now partake in the decision-making process beyond the 
vested interests of the few. 

However, as already mentioned, it is critical to acknowledge that DPM 
tools are not a panacea. For example, they can be an easy target for 
tokenism, as in artwashing practices. Practitioners and researchers may 
be incentivized to trumpet new participation methods, such as DPM, 
instead of making the participation process effective and influential. As 
Fraser (1997) suggests, we stress the relevance of considering redistribu- 
tion of power together and beyond social recognition. The researcher is 
often not in a position of changing the composition of institutionalized 
power in the short term, and is surely not alone. This is not in itself 
a weakness of DPM. Nonetheless, it should be openly acknowledged 
not to generate false expectations. For DPM to be truly effective, it is 
important to avoid the paradox of “empowering without power”. 

Assuming technological progress to be neutral per se, both advances 
and downsides may accompany the adoption of digital tools. For 
instance, we have shown that data quality collected through DPM is 
not unequivocally better in terms of precision and accuracy than in 
person collection. While precision refers to the technical aspects that 
influence the mapping activity, accuracy identifies the subjective factors 
that influence the datas interpretation from both the participant and 
the researcher. Brown and Pullar (2012) show the relevance of assessing 
participants’ visual capacity and dexterity, which we have explored in this 
chapter’s two case studies. At the same time, the researcher or practi- 
tioner should also be aware of their own positionality. The way they give 
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instructions, the subjective nature of what is being mapped, or the expec- 
tations that arise from participating in this process are likely to influence 
the study’s accuracy. 

Concerning the composition of DPM datasets, digital technologies 
represent a major improvement in information accessibility. However, 
while it may be a powerful tool to improve representativeness and engage 
with socially marginalized groups, a certain bias still exists concerning 
access to online and digital platforms. This is the case, for example, of 
older adults. The My Green Place case study shows how early recognition 
of the target audience and planning can help to mitigate this selection 
bias. 

Digital tools are indeed a major improvement in mapping, but the 
examples above mark the importance of not throwing the baby out with 
the bath water. Instead of being perfect substitutes, DPM should be 
considered as a complementary tool to in-person activities. Fieldwork 
can mitigate the distortive effects of large-scale online surveys, such as 
recognizing problems of selection bias or inaccurate framing of the ques- 
tions, e.g., not fitting the context-specific characteristics of the place 
(Al-Salom & Miller, 2017). For example, in the data collection phase, 
the researcher often provides a first filter that can significantly improve 
the study’s soundness. In any case, participatory mapping is transdisci- 
plinary as it rests at the intersection of different fields, from geography to 
humanities. The technologically driven performance of these new digital 
tools should not neglect their anthropological characteristics. 


DPM and What Lies Ahead 


Technological developments keep making GIS cheaper and more acces- 
sible. The potential of DPM tools will keep growing, and with it 
the possibilities to make participatory planning practices more demo- 
cratic. DPM provides a bridge between citizens and public stakeholders 
that fosters transparency, accountability, and legitimacy (McCall, 2003). 
Therefore, there is little doubt that these tools will help to improve 
citizen participation in planning processes. 
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While writing this chapter, the COVID-19 pandemic has dramati- 
cally changed how we interact with others, at least for the time being. 
Standard participation practices, where face-to-face interactions were 
the norm, became suddenly unfeasible. This presented a challenge but 
also a great opportunity to test DPM capabilities. For example, data 
collection with My Green Place (in the “We Love Woluwe” campaign’) 
also continued during the pandemic thanks to its digital character. The 
same goes for the Greenmapper that has always been operating glob- 
ally, collecting data from remote locations, even before most research was 
forced to move online. 

DPM tools can provide means for legitimizing local demands by 
collecting quantitative and qualitative data (Poole, 1995) However, this 
is not enough to achieve multi-level governance and truly democratic 
participation (McCall, 2003). A paradigm shift is needed for solving the 
mistrust that many decision-makers still have in participatory mapping 
processes, such as DPM. We recognize that DPM tools alone cannot 
make participatory planning better or more influential for the future. 
This would require a joint effort from the bottom-up with the support of 
citizen organizations. At the end of the day, citizens are the main source 
of information feeding the decision-making process. 

Social media and the Internet offer an easily accessible means of 
sharing information and propel causes across different scales. Notwith- 
standing a certain institutional stiffness, the world is changing. The radi- 
cally new ways of living dictated by the digital era, climate change, and 
increasing demands for democratic representation will eventually sweep 
away old habits of “doing planning”. Some researchers and planners 
are already aware of this trend, and they are adapting their approaches 
accordingly, together with the institutions they represent. 
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> “We Love Woluwe” is the third iteration of the My Green Place tool. It was the result of 
the lessons learned in the “We Love Gent” campaign and the beta version. “We Love Woluwe” 
collected data from July 2020—March 2021 in the eight municipalities surrounding the Woluwe 
river, located between Brussels and the Flemish region. 
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Living Labs: A Creative and Collaborative 
Planning Approach 


Maria Alina Radulescu, Wim Leendertse, and Jos Arts 


Introduction 


On a rainy afternoon in November 2020, in the midst of the coron- 
avirus pandemic, a group of inhabitants of the Hegewarren area, located 
in the province of Friesland, in the northern part of the Netherlands, 
gathered in an online workshop; they were accompanied by residents 
from neighbouring villages and by representatives of water sports, nature 
conservation, and agriculture organizations active in the area. Despite 
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the lack of a physical environment, the team of facilitators warmed 
up the atmosphere with an ice-breaker that led to a screen full with 
virtual colourful sticky notes about each participant's feelings and expec- 
tations. Afterwards, the participants shared their knowledge and interests 
about the area, therefore making each other aware of their different 
perspectives. Over the following months, with help from the team of 
facilitators, experts in engineering and landscape architecture, the partic- 
ipants created, compared, analyzed, and refined alternative solutions 
for the future of the area. These alternative solutions, together with 
supporting arguments, were to be later presented to the decision-makers 
who would then decide which, if any, was both attractive and financially 
feasible. 

This short vignette about the first co-creation workshop of the Hege- 
warren Living Lab provides a tangible example of the practice of co- 
creation in the water infrastructure and spatial planning domain (in this 
Chapter referred to as ‘planning’). At the initiative of the Province of 
Friesland, the Hegewarren Living Lab was developed to provide a ‘safe 
environment’, in which different stakeholders could explore alternative 
future scenarios for the Hegewarren polder (Fig. 15.1), a low-lying, flat 
tract of peat meadow land that faces severe challenges such as soil subsi- 
dence, CO2 emission, difficult water management of the quays and 
nature destruction. However, this is just one of the many examples of 
Living Labs (LLs) that emerge today as a promising planning approach 
for addressing ‘tangled problems’ through “experimentation on suitable 
scales and with multiple stakeholders” (Borgstrém-Hansson, as cited in 
McCormick & Hartmann, 2017, p. 4). 

The growing adoption of LLs in the planning domain, and in the 
public sector as a whole, comes as a reaction to the many claims about 
the benefits of LLs that stem from the private sector, where they have 
been extensively used in open innovation (Chesbrough, 2003) and user- 
oriented innovation (von Hippel, 2005). According to Molinari (2011, 
p. 133) a LL can be considered as a multi-stakeholder platform “com- 
prising different stakeholders, who perceive the same problem, realize 
their own respective interdependencies, and come together to agree 
on the best action strategies for solving it”. LLs hold a promise for 
bringing to light innovative solutions for the numerous existing ‘wicked’ 
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Fig. 15.1 Panoramic view of Hegewarren polder (Source ©Siebe Swart https:// 
www.siebeswart.nl/) 


challenges (de Roo et al., 2012; Liedtke et al., 2012; Zivkovic, 2018) 
that communities face. However, their potential as a planning method 
has only recently started gaining attention. Consequently, and given 
the fundamental differences between product—and planning-oriented 
LLs, “the conceptual and methodological understanding of living labs 
remains focused on technology-based innovation processes rather than 
socio-spatial research questions” (Franz, 2015, p. 55). 

Other researchers (Bergvall-Kareborn & Stahlbrést, 2009; Folstad, 
2008) have argued that current theories and methodologies, methods 
and tools, as well as analyses and reflection on LL practices are limited. 
This is further substantiated by Leendertse et al., (2016, p. 403) who 
stated that “literature on actual implementation and experiences in a 
project context is very scarce”. Reflecting these arguments, Rosado et al., 
(2015, p. 181) argued that there is a: 


“need for more specific descriptions of the practice of running a living 
lab, i.e. how to organize a living lab’s activities, how to involve different 
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stakeholders, ways of collaboration, co-ordination, etc., combined with a 
more conceptual concern with the possibility of reconciling the interest 


of these different stakeholders”. 


Therefore, in this Chapter we aim to position LLs as a creative and 
collaborative planning method. To elaborate LLs as a planning method, 
we first provide a theoretical overview of LLs, looking at their interpreta- 
tion, their characteristics, and typology. This chapter is based on a review 
of relevant literature in the field of LLs and co-creation. The following 
section discusses LLs as a planning method, and is based on a literature 
review, empirical research in relation to the planning of water infrastruc- 
ture and spatial development projects that adopted a LL or a co-creative 
approach, as well as our own experiences in observing and joining LLs. 

While striving for clear steps and a flowing text in this section about 
LLs as a planning method, we also wanted to provide empirical substan- 
tiation. Therefore, we have chosen to use text boxes to illustrate the 
practice-oriented aspects of using LLs as a planning method. These text 
boxes provide illustrations from the empirical research we carried out 
in three projects in the Netherlands—the Overdiepse polder, the Essen- 
burg Park from Rotterdam, and the Hegewarren LL. The latter is an 
ongoing project, in which the first author conducted participant obser- 
vation over a period of one year. This method helped to gain a deep 
insight perspective into the LUs organization and procedures, to under- 
stand the evolution of the process, the roles of the different stakeholders 
and the way their interactions shaped the process; it also laid the foun- 
dation for subsequent interviews. As a basis for this case, a rich source 
of information consisted of the ‘thick description’ of the meetings and 
project documentation. The first two case studies were based on an anal- 
ysis of planning documents and 15 in-depth, semi-structured interviews 
with key players. In the final sections, we reflect on the use of LLs as a 
planning method and conclude with recommendations for the applica- 
tion of LLs as a method in the water infrastructure and spatial planning 
domain. 
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Theoretical Aspects of Living Labs 


Given their increasing popularity in various fields, both in the private 
and the public spheres, the concept of LLs has now morphed into a 
buzzword. To the proliferation of LLs in the European context have 
contributed the many streams of funding that encourage, or even 
demand the application of such an approach (Voytenko et al., 2016). 
Furthermore, the growing appeal of LLs stems from their use and study 
environments, various forms of experimental governance, user-centric 
research methodologies, multi-stakeholder platforms and collaborative 
experimental approaches. In theory, a LL resembles an almost ‘magical 
concept’ (Pollitt & Hupe, 2011), that fills a gap by contrasting the tradi- 
tional, siloed and expert-driven approaches that are no longer deemed 
suitable as a response to the complex and ‘wicked challenges’ of our 
society. 


The Origins of Living Labs 


One of the first uses of the concept of a ‘living laboratory’ was by Bajgier 
et al., (1991, p. 701) to describe the potential of urban neighbour- 
hoods as learning environments for students who are interested in solving 
real-world issues. Later it was further developed by William J. Mitchell 
from MIT Media Lab who was interested in investigating the applica- 
tion of smart home systems in day-to-day human activities (Eriksson 
et al., 2005). Subsequently, the concept has spread rapidly all over the 
world and gained popularity in various domains as a new innovation 
approach—see Box 15.1. 


Box 15.1 Early example of a LL as a planning method. 


In 1993, Rijkswaterstaat introduced the Infrastructure Laboratory 
(InfraLab), described as an approach to experiment with interactive and 
open planning procedures aimed at a speedy and creative development of 
new and innovative solutions for infrastructure projects. In the InfraLab, 
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traffic planners worked directly with user communities and other stake- 
holders to define transport problems and their solutions (Evans et al., 
1999; van den Brink, 2009; Woltjer, 2000). 


“In Europe, the concept attracted interest and led to a number of 
scattered experimentations” (Dutilleul et al., 2010, p. 63). A mile- 
stone was reached in 2006 when the concept was officially introduced 
during the Finnish presidency of the European Union (EU) through 
the Helsinki Manifesto. In the same year the European Network of 
Living Labs (ENoLL) was founded, a “European platform for collabo- 
rative and co-creative innovation, where the users are involved in and 
contribute to the innovation process” (European Commission, 2006, 
p. 4). Seen as a starting point for “a new European R&D and Innova- 
tion System, entailing a major paradigm shift for the whole innovation 
process” (Molinari, 2011, p. 131), this represented the approach taken 
to tackle Europe's declining economic competitiveness and increasing 
societal challenges (Dutilleul et al., 2010). The widespread emergence of 
LLs in a large variety of domains is reflected in the evolution of ENoLL, 
which initially consisted of 19 LLs from 15 EU member states and today 
has over 150 active LL members worldwide. However, the popularity 
(and fuzziness) of LLs is also emphasized by the numerous definitions 
and applications, which will be explored in the following sub-sections. 


What are Living Labs? 


Living Labs can be included in the larger category of real-world labora- 
tories (Schäpke et al., 2018) together with other types of experimental 
approaches such as urban living labs, design labs, city labs, smart city 
initiatives, innovation hubs, community-based initiatives, social innova- 
tion labs and other niche experiments. Given the relative novelty of the 
concept, the numerous applications it has in practice, and the various 
perspectives that are taken to research it, there is no widely accepted defi- 
nition of a LL (Leminen, 2015a). Based on our literature search, Table 
15.1 presents the most relevant definitions of water infrastructure and 
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spatial planning practice. 

Table 15.1 substantiates the findings of Leminen (2015a) who identi- 
fied that there are three layered streams of LL studies: LLs as a context, 
LLs as a method, and LLs as a conceptualization. Accordingly, this 
chapter strives to contribute to the second stream of studies and, based 
on the key characteristics of LLs, we define a LL as an iterative, experi- 
mental and user-centric planning method in which multiple stakeholders 
co-create innovative solutions for planning issues (see also the keywords 
in Table 15.1). 

Unsurprisingly, the numerous definitions and wide-ranging utility of 
LLs indicate not only their versatility, but also a main drawback of the 
LL concept. The many definitions and interpretations are not necessarily 
a bad thing in itself as it highlights the multiplicity of approaches for 
dealing with various kinds of challenges. However, a problem is that 
LLs have come to mean many different things to many different people, 
from various domains. Consequently, in the search for consistency and 
unifying features, the attention of academics and practitioners moved 
towards identifying the key characteristics of LLs. 

The first characteristics stem from the term itself. ‘Lab’ comes from 
laboratory, and even though in the case of planning it does not refer to 
a traditional type of laboratory—with chemical substances, test tubes, 
funnels, and varied types of flasks—but refers to a real-life setting in 
which experimentation (such as innovative integrated spatial designs) 
is encouraged, and where room for failure is provided. Another key 
feature of LLs is the involvement of multiple stakeholders, from public 
institutions, private stakeholders, academics and research institutions, 
NGOs, individuals and groups of citizens. From this inclusive engage- 
ment derives the core feature of LLs, co-creation; this refers to “any act of 
collective creativity that is experienced jointly by two or more people [...] 
where the intent is to create something that is not known in advance” 
(Sanders & Simons, 2009, p. 27), and which “highlights the potential 
impact of collaborative interaction on the ability to foster new and inno- 
vative solutions to intractable problems” (Puerari et al., 2018, p. 804). 
Consequently, two other main features of LLs, which result from the 
multi-stakeholder collaboration, are innovation and learning. 
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The aforementioned characteristics are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in identifying LLs because there are many examples of collaborative 
initiatives that do not use the terminology, but fulfil all the criteria of 
a LL (IEE at Lund University, 2015). In the case of such initiatives, 
the extent to which each of the main characteristics is found may vary. 
However, to be considered a LL, each of the features should at least be 
present to some extent—see Box 15.2. This flexibility in terms of the 
degree of specific characteristics allows for a wide variety of LL and a 
need for the development of typologies based on different aspects. 


Box 15.2 The case of Western Harbour in Malmo. 


The Malmö western harbour project, which set itself the very ambi- 
tious goal of being a 100% energy renewable neighbourhood, does not 
wear the LL name, but fulfils all its criteria: it took place in a real-life 
context, it had numerous design competitions that demanded experimen- 
tation, exploration and entrepreneurship, and used collaborative working 
methods (IIIEE at Lund University, 2015). 


For example, Leminen et al. (2012) proposed four types of LLs 
based on the type of stakeholder who drives the activities and plays 
the most active role in the innovation process: the utilizer-driven, the 
enabler-driven, the provider-driven and the user-driven LL. Similarly, when 
considering LL as an environment, Stahlbrést and Holst (2012, p. 6) 
identified five main types: 


“research LLs focusing on performing research on different aspects of the 
innovation process; corporate LLs that focus on having a physical place 
where they invite stakeholders to co-create innovations; organizational LLs 
where the members of an organization co-creatively develop innovations; 
intermediary LLs in which different partners are invited to collabora- 
tively innovate in a neutral arena; a time limited LL, as a support for 
the innovation process in a project”. 


The latter refers to the situation in which the LL closes when the 
project ends. 
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An interesting categorization is proposed by Neef et al. (2017), who 
identified two main types: Product Oriented Labs, which stem from the 
open innovation paradigm and where the main goal is innovation, and 
Urban Transition Labs, which stem from the transition management 
paradigm and where the main goal is to facilitate a transition in, for 
example, sustainability, the lab being considered a niche in inducing 
transitions (Geels, 2005). 

A relevant typology of LLs related to the planning field is proposed 
by Marvin et al. (2018) who defined three ideal types of Urban Living 
Labs: strategic, civil and grassroots. Extrapolating this typology to the 
more generic category of LL in the water infrastructure and spatial plan- 
ning domain, we consider the following three types of LLs: 1. strategic, 
which are led either by the national government or by large private 
actors and operate on a large scale, sometimes with multiple projects 
under one umbrella; 2. Civic, which are led by regional or local author- 
ities, higher education and research institutes or local companies, and 
focus on economic and sustainable development on the regional and 
local scale; 3. Grassroots, which are led by members of civil society, 
communities, NGOs, or groups of residents, and focus on specific issues 
through micro-projects or single issues projects (Marvin et al., 2018; 


McCormick & Hartmann, 2017). 


Box 15.3 LL typologies reflected in practice. 


An example of a strategic LL is SmartwayZ.NL, an umbrella programme 
for eight sub-projects, in which the Dutch Ministry of Infrastructure and 
Water Management, Rijkswaterstaat, the provinces of North-Brabant and 
Limburg, numerous municipalities, companies and knowledge institutes 
work together towards improving accessibility and promoting innovation 
in the field of mobility. 

An example of a civic LL is the Hegewarren LL, initiated by the Province 
of Friesland, the waterboard and the Smallingerland municipality, and 
uses the Hegewarren polder as a lab for exploring different future alter- 
native scenarios in response to the spatial and environmental challenges 
that peat areas are facing. 

An example of a grassroots LL is the Essenburg Park project from 
Rotterdam; this started with a group of inhabitants who wanted to 
improve the sustainability prospects of the neighbourhood and prevent 
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the build-up of an old railway area by transforming it into a publicly acces- 
sible green space with a natural water retention area. Initially, this started 
as a civic initiative, but it later gained the support of the Rotterdam 
city council and municipality, of the waterboard and of local health and 
educational institutions, all of whom worked together on defining and 
implementing the development plan, and who still continue to work 
together on the maintenance of the park. 


From the increasing number of studies related to LLs, there seems 
an increasing trend in considering LLs as a ‘magic recipe’ for experi- 
mentation and development of innovative and creative solutions for the 
numerous environmental and societal challenges that communities are 
facing. However, beyond their attractiveness, LLs pose many practical 
and operationalization challenges because “a wide variety of activities are 
carried out under the umbrella of living labs, and they feature many 
different methodologies and research perspectives” (Leminen, 2015b, 
p. 29). Therefore, more attention needs to be given to the practical 
aspects of LLs as a planning method, because they play an important 
role in practicing co-creation and experimentation with multiple stake- 
holders. For this reason, the next section describes the method itself, 
including the ‘ingredients’ and the ‘how’ aspects of a LL as a planning 
method. We look at the ‘living lab way of working’ (Steen & Van Bueren, 
2017) by emphasizing the phases of a LL, the conditions that make a LL 
successful, and the main roles played by a LEs stakeholders. 


Living Labs as a Planning Method: 


There are numerous studies that propose different stages of a LL. For 
example, in relation to ICT design, Pierson and Lievens (2005) proposed 
that an LL has four phases: contextualization, concretization, imple- 
mentation, and feedback. Another LL staging is proposed by Malmberg 
et al. (2017) who identified three main phases: exploration, experimen- 
tation and evaluation. A more detailed explanation of a ‘living lab way of 


working’ was provided by Steen and Van Bueren (2017), who identified 
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eight phases of a LL: initiation, plan development, co-creative design, 
implementation, evaluation, refinement, dissemination, replication. 
Based on the ‘living lab way of working’ proposed by Steen and Van 
Bueren (2017), and the insights emerging from our empirical research of 
the three cases, we propose the following five phases when using LLs as a 
planning method: initiation, preparation, co-creative design, evaluation 
and link with decision-making, and feedback. In the sub-sections below 
we will refer to the empirical base by giving illustrations from the cases 


studied. 


Phase 1: Initiation 
Start from an idea or a problem 


The adoption of LL as a planning method is usually triggered by 
complex, tangled problems that cannot be solved with the traditional, 
siloed approaches (see Box 15.4), but that demand cross-level and cross- 
sectoral collaborative approaches that show “explicit appreciation of 
complexity and uncertainty, likelihood of surprise and need for flexi- 
bility and adaptive capacity” (Kemp et al., 2005, p. 17). According to 
Steen and Van Bueren (2017), not only a problem, but also an idea can 


trigger the adoption of a LL approach. 


Box 15.4 Example of triggers for a LL initiation. 


Being situated in a peat area, the starting point of the Hegewarren LL 
was a mix of tangled problems: soil subsidence, CO2 emissions, difficult 
water management, and nature destruction, for which solutions can only 
be explored through cross-sectoral and cross-level collaboration. 

In the Essenburg Park project from Rotterdam, the trigger of the co- 
creation process was the neighbourhood residents’ idea of transforming 
the old railway area into a publicly accessible park with a natural water 
retention area. 


e Attract others to work together 
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In the initiation phase, a key role is played by the initiator, the person 
or organization who identifies a problem or comes up with an idea. The 
initiator is usually a public or private organization in the strategic and 
civil LL, and an individual or a group of individuals in the case of the 
grassroots LL. In this phase, the initiator makes the problem known to 
other potential key stakeholders—public actors, private actors, citizens or 
groups of citizens, and knowledge institutions—with the aim of gaining 
their support for a collaborative approach, for adopting a LL method, 
and for creating a partnership that has the capacity to set up the LL (see 
Box 15.5). The initiator needs to make sure that key stakeholders, which 
are usually also those that bring various kinds of resources to the LL in 
the later stages, show a high degree of commitment towards a “LL way 
of working’, which involves a high degree of openness, transparency, and 
trust. The persons or organizations that show interest in the initiative, 
even if not interested in being directly involved, can play the role of 
‘advocates’ who support and spread the word about the initiative. When 
the support of key stakeholders for a LL approach is gained, the process 


moves to the preparation phase. 


Box 15.5 Sparking connections with partners. 


In the Essenburg Park case, the civic initiatives first gained the support of 
different neighbourhood actors (the Delfshaven borough, the Recreation 
and Sport department) and they later approached and gained the support 
of the coalition of political parties that wanted to create a new park in 
Rotterdam. Furthermore, they established informal interactions with the 
civil servants and the municipal councillors by inviting them to take a walk 
through the area to experience it. 

In the Overdiepse polder project, the farmers from the polder first 
gained the support of the provincial deputy who manifested visionary 
leadership and decided to give them the space to come up with a 
different kind of solution from the one proposed by the government; 
further, it was essential that they had the support of an informal govern- 
ment group composed of high-level politicians, searching for exemplary 
projects that could put the new water policy into practice. 
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Phase 2: Preparation 
e Identify and select participants 


In the case of the grassroots LLs, which have a strong bottom-up 
nature and emerge from a particular community in response to a very 
local problem, the participants do not usually need to be ‘recruited’, but 
‘naturally’ join the LL when they hear about it from their neighbours, 
colleagues, friends or family, and if they resonate with the problem/idea 
and feel that they can make a contribution. 

By contrast, in the case of the strategic and civic LL types, the initiator 
needs to identify and assemble the network of potential LL participants. 
They do this together with the initial ‘allies’, who have “the vision, the 
energy, and the social skills to connect to diverse individuals and groups” 
(Krebs & Holley, 2004, p. 48) and act as ‘webbers’ (Heikkinen et al., 
2007) or ‘network weavers’ (Hagman et al., 2018; Krebs & Holley, 
2004). A way to identify the relevant web or network is to undertake a 
stakeholder analysis to identify the ‘target communities’, the stakeholders 
who are affected or have an interest in the problem (Gouillart & Hallett, 
2015; Steen & Van Bueren, 2017). 

The identification of the potential LL participants needs to be done 
by adopting an inclusive approach, therefore ensuring their diversity in 
terms of skills, knowledge, and resources; this is thought to be an essen- 
tial condition for fostering creativity and innovation through interdisci- 
plinary interaction. The identification of the potential LL participants 
can be done in various ways; one of these is by brainstorming about the 
different types of stakeholders and then grouping them in categories—as 
exemplified in Box 15.6. 


Box 15.6 The identification of LL participants. 


In the Hegewarren LL, the Province of Friesland, the waterboard and the 
Smallingerland municipality as initiators, undertook a stakeholder analysis 
and identified the stakeholders from the area, those from the vicinity 
areas, but also those that had an interest in the area. The identification 
was done by brainstorming about the different relevant actors for the 
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area; these were then grouped into categories such as political actors, 
decision-makers, agriculture actors, recreation and tourism actors, water 
sector actors, nature conservation actors. 


Particularly in the case of the strategic or civil LLs, after a list of 
potential LL participants is created, discussions about the participation 
space in relation to how many stakeholders can be included, which 
participants will be invited, what roles will they play, and what will 
they bring to the LL, can begin. An interesting technique to provoke 
such discussions and to make the step from the stakeholder analysis 
towards a participation strategy, is the ‘rings of influence’ model—see 
Fig. 15.2—which was also used in the Hegewarren LL case. It is a bulls- 
eye diagram that consists of four quadrants referring to four categories of 
actors—influencers, decision-makers, end-users, and suppliers—and of 
four concentric circles, each referring to the degree of the actors’ involve- 
ment. This diagram can be used for three different types of analysis aimed 
at identifying the role that actors currently have, the role that they may 
want to have in the LL, and the role that the initiator would like them 
to have. 

An important aspect to be taken into account is related to the number 
of participants. Although participants’ diversity and inclusivity are desir- 
able because it can enhance the ‘collective creativity’, a too large group 
of participants may lead to a less effective co-creation process. For this 
reason, filtering the potential participants is essential, since “getting the 
right people and the right chemistry is more important than getting the 
right idea” (Catmull & Wallace, 2014, p. 74). 


e Create the LL core — process design & management structure 


In addition to identifying the potential LL participants, the prepara- 
tion phase is essential because then the initiator, who usually takes the 
role of the manager, together with key partners needs to identify the goals 
of the LL, identify the key resources and skills needed, create a working 
plan, envision the division of roles and responsibilities among key stake- 
holders, and design a management and communication system that will 
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Influencers Decision makers 


Co-decide 


Co-think 


Co-inform 
_ 


Suppliers End users 


Fig. 15.2 Rings of influence model (Source Adapted with permission from 
www.publiec.nl) 


allow the transparent spread of information and open dialogue within 
the LL. For all of this, the initiator and the key stakeholders need to 
dedicate enough time, because “whereas product design is self-evident in 
innovation processes, the design of the process is often forgotten, even 
though this activity proves crucial for the LL activities” (Steen & Van 
Bueren, 2017, p. 40). Based on the empirical research conducted, we 
observed that the design and management of LLs need to be flexible as 
they can be influenced by many factors, both internal and external—see 
Box 15.7. 


Box 15.7 Flexibility in the face of external conditions — the case 
of the Hegewarren LL. 

Flexibility needs to be a key element in the design and management of 
a LL, because there are many conditions, both internal and external, that 
can influence its evolution. For example, the planning of the Hegewarren 
LL started at the end of 2019, but the COVID-19 pandemic determined 
the transformation of the LL into a digital one, with exclusively online 
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meetings between the management ‘layers’ and with online co-creative 
workshops. 


While in the grassroots LL the stakeholders take on roles and respon- 
sibilities and the management structure develops more organically; in 
the case of the strategic and civic LL, it needs to be designed in the 
preparation phase and develop onwards. Therefore, depending on the 
complexity and focus of the LL, its management structure may consist 
of different layers (see for example Box 15.8), which ensure the divi- 
sion of roles and responsibilities throughout the LEs existence (Steen & 
Van Bueren, 2017). In such a case, the communication arrangements 
between these different management layers is very important; they need 
to be constantly updated in line with developments in the LL. A key role 
in communications is played by the core team members, and especially 
by the initiator, who are part of all the management layers, therefore 
ensuring the dual-flow of information. 


Box 15.8 Management structure. 


In the Hegewarren LL, the province of Friesland, together with the 
waterboard and the Smallingerland municipality were initiators. The LL 
management structure consisted of a core team made of actors from the 
province of Friesland (the lead actor), an extended team made of the core 
team actors, and further actors from the province, from the waterboard, 
and the Smallingerland municipality, and an advisory team comprising LL 
and co-creation practitioners and researchers. 


While the grassroots LL tends to have a very low degree of formal- 
ization, in the strategic or civic LL, where multiple public or private 
organizations: 


“are involved, there should be agreements in the form of ‘contracts’ that 
clearly specify the roles, tasks, and responsibilities are desirable as this 
brings clarity, raises institutional commitment and willingness to coop- 
erate, whilst eliminating possible disagreements about responsibilities” 
(Radulescu et al., 2020, p. 15). 
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In the case of strategic and civic LLs—which tend to be more techno- 
centric due to their more top-down, expert-led initiation (Garavaglia, 
2020)—it is crucial for both the evolution and the outcomes of LLs to 
alleviate potential power asymmetries and to create a ‘safe environment’ 
for all participants. A way to deal with such aspects is by having the 
design and delivery of the co-creation activities to be carried out by an 
independent team of facilitators (Steen & Van Bueren, 2017). For this 
reason, in the preparation phase the management should ‘bring in’ such 
professionals, and provide them with enough information and creativity 
space to successfully craft the backbone for the co-creative design phase. 


Phase 3: Co-Creative Design 


The co-creative design phase is the central part of the LL methodology. 
The length of this phase may depend on the complexity of the problem 
or idea that triggered the LEs inception. 


e Plan and design the co-creative sessions 


The number of co-creative sessions depends largely on the scope of 
the LL, on the complexity of the problem, but also on the number of 
participants. However, a series of co-creative sessions usually starts with 
a kick-off meeting; this is essential for making the problem clear to all 
participants, for communicating pre-defined conditions, for discussing 
the co-creation process, and for collaboratively defining the ground rules 
that will guide the co-creation activities—see Box 15.9. Defining the 
ground rules collaboratively is very important because it helps to bring 
all the participants to agree on a set of shared values and modes of 
interaction. 


Box 15.9 Co-creation workshops in the Overdiepse polder. 


The farmers from the Overdiepse polder took part in a series of co-creative 
sessions for creating alternative plans for the polder. The co-creation 
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sessions were designed and facilitated by an independent team of facil- 
itators. The co-creation sessions had a results-oriented approach, so they 
were focused on doing, rather than on talking, and each focused on a 
specific subject: how to treat the people who wanted to leave the polder, 
the damage and compensations in case of high water levels. 


The subsequent co-creative sessions can take many forms, such as 
workshops, design charettes or brainstorming sessions, in which stake- 
holders collaboratively and interactively come up with ideas, construct 
alternative scenarios, and engage in discussions about their potential 
benefits and challenges. Co-creation in water infrastructure planning and 
spatial development usually requires technical knowledge about the tech- 
nical design of waterways and business models. For this reason it is 
good to create special sessions in which professional experts can offer 
detailed information to the participants. However, the complex tech- 
nical aspects need to be synthetized and explained in plain language so 
that everyone can understand and follow the discussions. In the end, the 
co-creative design phase usually results in commonly ideated, designed, 
and supported alternative plans for solving the issue(s) that triggered the 
LL. This happens when the activities carried out in this phase trans- 
form potential conflicts or divergent perspectives of the participants into 
a joint and shared vision—see also Box 15.10. 


Box 15.10 Co-creative design phase in the Hegewarren LL. 


The start of the Hegewarren LL co-creative design phase was marked by 
a digital kick-off meeting (whose recording can be viewed here: https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=90uYa7Y_wa0) in which the goal of the LL 
and the way of working in a LL were explained, and questions could 
be asked. Based on invitations, but also on the reactions and interest 
shown by the participants that were present in the kick-off meeting, 17 
participants, representing inhabitants and neighbours of the Hegewarren 
polder, and cross-regional stakeholders, were selected to take part in the 
co-creation process. 

In the first workshop, the participants were presented to each other 
and they introduced their perspectives and interests regarding the area; 
in this way, ‘local’ knowledge and initial ideas about the area were 
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collected, and each participant could get a grasp of the others’ inter- 
ests and perspectives. In the second workshop, the initial ideas were 
translated, with the help of a professional team of urban planners, into 
building blocks, which could then be used to construct five alternative 
scenarios. In the next workshops, ideas were further elaborated, combined 
and developed with the help of professional experts, architects and engi- 
neers, therefore leading to the formulation of five development scenarios 
for the area. In addition, the LL participants were offered more in-depth 
knowledge about relevant themes (e.g., water management, recreation 
and tourism, nature, agriculture) through a series of lectures given by 
experts. 

Furthermore, an intermediary evaluation step was embedded towards 
the end of the co-creative design phase, therefore allowing for supple- 
mentary input and refinement of the future scenarios for the polder. 

Communication was realized through a website (https://toekomsthege 
warren.frl/), periodical newsletters and informal discussions between the 
participants and the facilitators and professional experts. 


The co-creation sessions are usually (perceived as) intensive and can 
last 3—4 h. In planning the sessions, therefore, attention also needs to 
be paid to details such as the location and the layout of the room. 
In strategic or civil LLs, even when the initiator has enough meeting 
or conference rooms available at its headquarters, a neutral location is 
preferable so that power asymmetries are not further enhanced and a ‘safe 
environment’ is created. For the same reasons, supporting participants’ 
equality throughout the process is essential and to this aim the setting of 
the co-creative sessions can play an important role. According to Haataja 
et al., (2018, p. 40), “a functional way to communicate equality is to 
position the participants in an open circle”, maybe with everyone sitting 
at the same table, including the facilitators, therefore having no physical 
divisions between the participants. 


e Perform ‘temperature checks’ 


The co-creative sessions and their evolution can turn out to be unpre- 
dictable for both the facilitators and the participants. For this reason, 
the facilitators need to perform regular ‘temperature checks’ during the 
co-creative sessions to assess how the participants feel about the process 
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and see if there are things that need to be done differently (moni- 
toring). Such moments also create opportunities to enhance the feeling 
of trust between the participants and the facilitators. The ‘temperature 
checks’ can take the form of interim evaluation moments embedded in 
the co-creative design phase; this may lead to iterative loops and to the 
refinement of both the co-creation process and the co-created ‘product’. 


e Adopt a flexible attitude 


Trying to facilitate and foster innovation and performing ‘tempera- 
ture checks’ may bring uncertainty to the process. Consequently, while 
a thorough planning of the co-creation process must be in place, the 
facilitators, the experts and the participants must adopt a flexible atti- 
tude because activities in a LL do not follow a clearly defined path, 
and creativity comes with some degree of uncertainty. In addition, the 
initiator, the facilitator, the experts, as well as the key stakeholders, need 
to be highly sensitive to the evolution of the process, and be prepared to 
dedicate more time and resources to this phase if needed. At the same 
time, they need to openly communicate these aspects with the partici- 
pants, especially because their participation in the LL is on a voluntary 
basis. Therefore, it is not only the ‘product’ of the LL that is co-created, 
but also the process. 


e Communicate openly and transparently 


Throughout this phase, but also throughout the entire LL process, 
open and clear communication between the LL participants, the manage- 
ment and the team of facilitators and experts is essential. For this reason, 
a communication system needs to be created and clearly made known 
to all those involved—for example, in the form of a website or period- 
ical newsletters that keep track of the LL progress. Furthermore, enough 
opportunities need to be created for more informal, small-scale discus- 
sions, therefore ensuring that all participants’ ideas and wishes are heard. 
Essential for communications in planning-related LLs is that the orga- 
nizer and facilitators keep in mind that the participants are usually 
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representatives of a much larger group—more formally (as representa- 
tive of a community organization, NGO, etc.) or more informally (as a 
‘proxy’ of the larger group of residents, farmers, etc.). Communication 
about the project and planning process, as well as formal participation 
processes, require careful attention so that engagement with the larger 
community and stakeholder groups evolves well. In addition, not all 
aspects discussed within the LL sessions can be communicated to the 
larger group. Therefore, agreements about the confidentiality of specific 
aspects need to be explicitly agreed on with the representatives at the start 
of the process. This is in order to prevent potential tensions and conflicts 
that may lead to mistrust and may spoil the creative mindset. 


Phase 4: Evaluation and Link with Formal 
Decision-Making 


“Evaluation is a core component of the LL approach” (Steen & Van 
Bueren, 2017, p. 66) that marks the end of the actual ‘doing’ in the LL. 
Despite its importance, evaluation is considered a very vulnerable part 
of the LL method; it usually receives less attention than the preceding 
co-creative design phase, and often it is not done (Verhoef & Bossert, 
2019) because carrying out evaluations is seen as a challenging and time- 
consuming task. Evaluation is essential for reflecting not only on the 
‘product’ of the LL, but also on the process. This helps those involved to 
internalize the experience of being part of a LL and transform it into a 
resource that can be used in similar future planning situations. 

Furthermore, in LLs related to the planning domain, evaluation acts as 
a linking pin with the decision-making process that can lead either to the 
formal blending in of the LL ‘product’ and therefore to its development 
and implementation, or to its failure to gain political support. 


Phase 5: Feedback 


The feedback moment officially marks the end of a LL process. At this 
point, the team of facilitators, together with the initiators of the LL, need 
to arrange a last meeting with the LL participants to communicate what 
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has happened with the LEs ‘product’ in the decision-making process. 
No matter what the formal planning decision is taken, the arguments, 
or any considerations that led to it, need to be clearly and transpar- 
ently communicated to the participants. In this way, potential frustration 
or disappointment in the case of a ‘negative’ decision can be better 
dealt with and can be delimitated from the perceptions about the co- 
creation process per se. In this way, trust and enthusiasm for other similar 
processes is not diminished—preventing disillusionment and ‘participa- 
tion fatigue’ among stakeholders (Esteves et al., 2012; Hamersma et al., 


2018). 


Reflections on the Use of Living Labs 
as a Planning Method 


LLs are increasingly gaining attention in the planning domain, but their 
application comes with great challenges due to the nature of the field, 
where intricate dynamics play out, resulting from the interactions of 
the multiple levels, sectors, and actors involved. From our experience, 
this is especially visible in water infrastructure planning, where neither 
top-down nor bottom-up approaches are able to capture and respond 
to the complexity exposed by water—which “is not a single, discrete 
aspect of the environment. It is part of a greater interconnected whole; 
when one considers water, therefore, one must consider all that to which 
water is connected and related” (McGregor, 2021, p. 155). Therefore, 
while LLs as a planning tool are expected to highlight “the potential 
impact of collaborative interaction on the ability to foster new and inno- 
vative solutions to intractable problems” (Puerari et al., 2018, p. 804), in 
practice their application needs more reflection, especially because as we 
mentioned in the introduction, the application of LLs is often focused 
on technological-based innovation rather than socio-spatial issues. In the 
following part, based on our experiences in LLs in the planning domain, 
we try to indicate some key points that need attention when adopting a 
LL approach in planning. 

First, there are many cases in planning where a LL is not a plan- 
ning method chosen at the outset, but more a method that organically 
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emerges as a reaction to the top-down initiative of an actor, situated on 
a higher level, which is perceived by the others as a threat—as with the 
cases of the Essenburg park or the Overdiepse polder. Looking back at 
the different cases, the initiation of a LL, both in terms of context and 
actors, defines the type of LL that it is going to be: strategic, civil or 
grassroots. 

Furthermore, the initiation and evolution of a LL depend on a series of 
contextual conditions. For example, in the case of the Hegewarren LL, its 
initiation was triggered by the problems caused by the peat soil; however, 
it was also favoured because of a few contextual conditions, such as the 
new environmental law that demands more participation. The initiation 
was also favoured by the presence of motivated visionary leaders who are 
not afraid to take risks and are willing to experiment with new planning 
tools, such as the LL. Similarly, in the Overdiepse polder case that did 
not start as a LL but evolved into a co-creation process, the presence of 
motivated stakeholders with a pro-active attitude was essential for this 
evolution. 

This leads us to our next point that is related to the actors involved 
and the roles they play. In strategic and civil LLs, the position of the 
public authorities is interesting as they not only initiate the process, but 
also act as patrons by supporting the innovation process, as webbers by 
selecting the LL participants, and as contributors by providing informa- 
tion throughout the process, therefore sometimes leading to confusion 
and distrust among the participants. Furthermore, a key role in a LL 
is played by the facilitator, whose task is to help the LL participants to 
understand their common objectives and perspectives, and to guide them 
to reach these objectives by offering them suitable ideation tools. To fulfil 
this role, the facilitator needs to manage the overall process, to lead the 
co-creative sessions, to establish the right conditions for the participants 
to feel safe to speak and express ideas and perspectives, to seek inclu- 
sive resolutions that work for all the participants, and to be prepared to 
react spontaneously to unforeseen changes. These kinds of unforeseen 
developments can lead to tensions, especially in strategic and civil LLs 
where flexibility may sometimes be at odds with the resource and time 
calculated approach of the initiator, or of the facilitator. 
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Another important aspect that needs to be kept in mind is that co- 
creation in a planning-related LL is not neutral: it is always developed in 
a political setting. Caution needs to be given to the evolution of the living 
labs, because they can become arenas of unequal expectations for various 
kinds of stakeholders, power games due to the influence and power of 
different actors, therefore leading to conflicts. Nevertheless, an important 
aspect that should not be forgotten is that the quality of the co-creation 
process is dependent on the history of relationships among stakeholders 
(Radulescu et al., 2020). Therefore, LLs should be used carefully as they 
may easily become an umbrella for the same old practices due to more 
influential and powerful agendas and interests. However, they can also 
be a window of opportunity for re-designing and changing the present 
practices and approaches. 

Finally, LLs as a planning approach provide opportunities for dealing 
with the challenges that the planning field faces by supporting experi- 
mentation, collaboration and learning. The non-linear, iterative nature 
of the creative process within a LL, marked by reflective and evalua- 
tive moments, provides the opportunity for continuous improvement 
through learning-by-doing and doing-by-learning, both in terms of 
process and outcomes within the boundaries of a specific initiative. 
Further, given the wide spectrum of stakeholders involved, LLs as a 
planning method may also be seen as a social learning opportunity. 
Nevertheless, when zooming out, LLs as a planning method provides 
the opportunity for organizational learning and even the diffusion of 
knowledge within the wider planning field, and may ultimately have an 
important contribution to sustainability transitions. 


Recommendations for Using a LL 
as a Planning Method 


Relying on the same traditional, siloed planning approaches will not get 
us too far. This is because it is evident that the current wicked challenges 
we are facing require collaborative and creative work across sectors and 
levels. In addition, creating or ‘borrowing’ concepts from other domains 
and using them in policy-making can be helpful, but is not sufficient. 
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Ultimately, in attempting to bring new, innovative, and creative solu- 
tions to light, the flashy and almost magical concepts of LLs need to be 
carefully put into practice. In anticipation of such a turn, the present 
chapter has given an overview and provided insights into what LLs are, 
why and how they can be effectively used in the planning field. Further- 
more, based on both existing literature and our own experiences, we 
introduced LL as a five-staged methodology, with each step having its 
own characteristics. However, we acknowledge that there is no blueprint 
for such an interactive process, and that maximum flexibility for fine- 
tuning and adaptation must be accommodated because each process is 
unique and iteratively evolving. For this reason, we conclude by outlining 
a few recommendations that could be useful when considering the use 


of LLs as a planning method: 


e Involve all relevant stakeholders and be flexible regarding the 
scope: It is important to adopt an inclusive, tailor-made approach 
when selecting the LL participants. This is because a diverse network 
of actors, with varied capabilities, skills and motivations, is a deter- 
minant for the emergence of creativity and innovation as a result of 
interdisciplinary interactions. In the planning domain, LLs are usually 
place-specific and their context is influenced by the interaction of 
multiple actors situated on different levels and scales. Therefore, when 
the initiator undertakes the initial stakeholder analysis, they need to 
think creatively, not only about the specific location of the LL but 
also about the larger scope needed to come to creative solutions that 
include multiple challenges. Nevertheless, a fine balance needs to be 
maintained between diversity and the number of participants so that 
the LL proves to be an efficient planning tool. 

e Let the LL grow organically: While planning tends to be pre-defined, 
controlled and process-oriented, LLs as a planning method offer the 
opportunity for organic planning processes. To take advantage of 
this opportunity, one should restrain from assembling the list of LL 
participants solely according to the results of the stakeholder anal- 
ysis, which is an institutionalized tool in planning practice. Instead, 
selected participants should discuss if further potential stakeholders 
should be brought into the process if they consider their stakes are 
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relevant. This leads to an organically grown LL that, in opposition to 
traditional planning processes that rely on a pre-defined and minu- 
tiously controlled approach, increases the diversity of LL stakeholders, 
helps to build trust, and opens up the role of the authorities. 

e Manage expectations: As a LL is most often a parallel process to 
the ‘official’ planning and decision-making process, the initiator of 
the LL needs to be transparent about the goals of the LL and 
about its position within the (formal) planning process. They must 
make it clear from the beginning that the results and solutions/plans 
developed within the LL might, or might not, be taken up in the 
decision-making process, therefore eliminating potential frustrations. 

e Genuinely listen to the participants and continuously adapt the 
co-creation process: It can be very easy to dismiss peoples’ concerns 
or requests, arguing that they go beyond the scope or length of the 
process. This relates to the relevance of both expert knowledge of 
professionals and experiential knowledge of stakeholders. LLs often 
(implicitly) comprise science-society dialogues, where scientist experts 
might be reluctant to move beyond their own perspective of a partic- 
ular issue. The potential strength of a LL approach is that it provides 
an interface for connecting expert and experiential types of knowledge. 
Therefore, throughout the process it is essential to try to understand 
where every piece of feedback comes from, to keep an open and 
flexible mindset, and try to sense the participants’ needs. 

e Adopt an agile management approach: LLs do not follow the same 
‘recipe’ as traditional projects, so they do not need to—or should 
not—be run like one. Using phases as presented in Sect. 15.3 to plan 
the LL is good as it offers a perspective and a structure of the entire 
process. However, conducting a LL based on a rigid pre-defined plan 
and on a tight time and cost approach needs to be avoided. When 
doing an LL, major attention needs to be paid to the insights received 
from the various stakeholders and to their attitude and commitment 
to the process. This means that those running a LL need to be willing 
to adapt the process based on the participants’ feedback; this can lead 
to small or even radical changes in the design of the process and its 
direction. 
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Do not default back to old approaches and roles: Adopting new 
ways of doing things is especially hard when there is a tension between 
spurring innovation and creativity and quickly delivering concrete 
results. Furthermore, the adoption of new, experimental, and collabo- 
rative approaches in planning emphasizes new roles to be played by 
the involved stakeholders. Although adopting new approaches and 
roles might feel overburdening, and choosing the old ones or trying 
to incorporate them into the LL might be tempting, this will only 
defeat the initial purpose of adopting a LL as a planning method. 

Do not be afraid of taking risks and possible failure: Experimenta- 
tion involves risk taking and this may lead to failure or partial success. 
However, even when a LL approach does not succeed in fostering 
innovative ideas, it can still be a source of learning in terms of process 
design. 

LLs do not represent the holy grail for dealing with wicked 
problems: In the examples presented in this chapter, adopting a LL 
approach had an influence on the planning practice. However, this 
may not always be the case. To be able to maximize the potential 
impact on planning policy and practice, it is important to clearly 
define and communicate the role of the LL in the planning process, 
to clarify its position in relation to the formal decision-making, and 
to explain the role of the authorities. 

Do not focus on terminology, just keep it simple: LLs are a 
buzzword, but so are urban living labs, design labs, city labs, fab labs; 
they are all experimental approaches that can be included in the larger 
category of real-world laboratories, which present numerous similari- 
ties and therefore result in being used interchangeably. Given this large 
diversity of similar concepts, it is important not to focus too much on 
terminology, but on deciding to adopt such approaches and letting 
them grow organically as interaction platforms. 

Talk the language of the participants: Using expert jargon commu- 
nication is efficient between people from the same field, but in a LL, 
where participants’ diversity and interaction are essential, it can lead 
to the exclusion of non-experts. Therefore, it is important to keep 
language simple, to try to eliminate jargon as much as possible to 
make all participants feel welcome, interested and willing to engage, 
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because this ultimately spurs creativity and fosters the development of 
innovative ideas. 

e Do not focus on reaching a compromise, even though this might 
be tempting in such multifarious processes, with numerous actors that 
represent different interests. Instead, try to foster their interaction and 
the exchange of the diverse types of knowledge and experiences they 
embody. In the end, LLs are about creating the opportunity for a co- 
creative process, and not about forcing the development of solutions 
and reaching final planning decisions. For this reason, it is important 
to clearly demarcate the creative process and the formal decision- 
making and to constantly manage potential expectations about the 
outcome. Finally, to highlight this separation it is important that at the 
end of the LL the decision-makers give feedback about their decisions 
and the way these have been reached. 


In the search for a sustainable future development of the Hegewarren 
polder, the province of Friesland adopted ‘a living lab way of working’. 
This proved not to be an easy path as there is no ‘magic recipe’ when 
working with such new and innovative planning methods in a multi- 
scalar, multi-level, and multi-actor setting such as the planning of water 
infrastructure and spatial development. Despite the challenges and the 
temptation of falling back on old approaches, living labs certainly repre- 
sent a relevant and growing practice in Dutch water infrastructure and 
spatial planning; they provide a valuable way of connecting local-scale 
and larger-scale planning issues and solutions. 
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Supporting Institutional Transformations: 
Experimenting with Reflexive 
and Embodied Cross-Boundary Research 


Gloria Giambartolomei, Alex Franklin, and Jana Fried 


Introduction 


In 2015, the Welsh Parliament introduced a ground-breaking new legis- 
lation to support an ambitious national political commitment to the 
principle of Sustainable Development: the ‘Wellbeing of Future Gener- 
ations (Wales) Act’ (WBFGA, 2015). At the core of the Act are seven 
‘wellbeing goals’ and five ‘ways of working’. While the former are 
centred around achieving a ‘healthier’, ‘prosperous’, ‘cohesive’ and ‘more 
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equal’ Wales, the latter enshrine ‘collaboration’, ‘integration’, ‘preven- 
tion’, ‘long-term’, and ‘involvement’ at the heart of all public-sector 
work. The wellbeing goals and the ways of working have since been 
embedded in the Environment (Wales) Act from 2016, and ‘translated’ 
into an overarching principle of sustainable management of the natural 
resources (SMNR) of Wales. In accordance with this legislation, natural 
resources must be used in a way and at a rate that “maintain and enhance 
the resilience of ecosystems and the benefits they provide” for present and 
future generations (National Assembly for Wales, 2016, p. 2). Although 
neither legislation explicitly talks about ‘transformation’, the implication 
is that to achieve compliance, all affected stakeholders need to engage in 
a deep and profound re-thinking of the ways we work to achieve human 
and ecological well-being. 

Shortly after the introduction of the above legislation, a co-funded 
doctoral research project on collaborative forms of natural resource 
management was co-developed by a small transdisciplinary team of 
academics and (cross-divisional) civil servants within Welsh Government 
(WG). The aim was to enable an extended investigation of collaborative 
ways of working in a range of different SMNR settings (including both 
government-led and community-led initiatives). While a participatory 
action research (PAR) approach was always part of the original project 
design, it was only after the appointment of the doctoral researcher that 
PAR principles became as important in guiding the internal process of 
transdisciplinary working between the co-ordinating team, as they were 
in guiding the study of external SMNR initiatives. This chapter recounts 
the experience of the doctoral researcher (Giambartolomei, lead author) 
appointed to this project. 

Specifically, we discuss Giambartolomei’s experience of transdisci- 
plinary collaboration through the methodological lens provided by 
blending the Formative Accompanying Research (Freeth, 2019) and the 
Embodied Researcher approach (Horlings et al., 2020). In addition, 
we also look at the role of creative methods and Theory U (Scharmer, 
2018) in further promoting collaborative processes of meaning-making 
in transdisciplinary research settings; in particular, their role in enabling 
emotional and embodied ways of working to be forefronted. In doing so, 
this chapter contributes towards shedding more light on the dynamics 
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as well as the challenges—personal, professional, and emotional—of 
adopting a collaborative way of working in the pursuit of institutional 
transformations towards sustainability. 

Guided throughout by an understanding of policy actors “not just as 
rule-setting and rule-following beings, but relational agents who work 
out the substance of policy through interpersonal relationships and 
everyday transactions” (Lejano, 2020, p. 2), we offer a critical reflection 
on Giambartolomei’s first-hand experience of co-experimenting along- 
side policy actors with alternative ways of working in the spaces in 
between the written publication and implementation of SMNR legisla- 
tion and policy. We focus in particular on three of Giambartolomei’s 
own formative moments in this shared journey. The narration of these 
three moments is based on evidence drawn from the multiple, inter- 
secting pathways of experience and reflection that we encountered 
during her study. Although primarily recounted from her perspective, 
they encompass both ‘inwards’ (i.e., self-examining personal assump- 
tions and mindsets) and ‘outwards’ (i.e., collectively examining structural 
and institutional barriers) dimensions of individual and collective group 
learning. 

The chapter illustrates the role of emotional labour, vulnerability and 
energy in such co-experimental work and emphasizes the need for the 
practicing of cave in building relationships of trust and collaboration, 
especially within the context of sustainability transformations (Moriggi 
et al., 2020). Despite being ever-present, such affective properties are 
rarely acknowledged as legitimate and relevant within governmental 
settings. Experimenting in the spaces in between written legislation and 
the relationships and practices occurring among actors tasked with 
implementing such legislation, we assert, provides a fertile ground for 
shaping and co-creating new and shared understandings. Furthermore, 
co-creative practices centred on embodiment and the experience of rela- 
tionality, of being and doing with one another, are especially effective 
here; they bring to life the (dry and hollow) principles and provisions 
of legislation. At the same time, however, the critical challenges imposed 
by a neoliberal governmental approach that leaves very little time and 
space for people, especially civil servants, to be part of such experimental, 
co-creative spaces, must not be overlooked. 
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We conclude by emphasizing the importance of dedicating sufficient 
time and resources to enable a culture of care (Puig de la Bellacasa, 
2017; Tronto, 2013) such that embodied and collaborative ways of 
working can be more fully supported and understood within govern- 
mental institutions. It is only by normalizing such ways of working 
outside transdisciplinary research projects, or during occasional, alter- 
native moments of experimentation, that they can truly become far 
more integral to, and accepted within, everyday practice. It is, we argue, 
through such a process of care, through a collaborative and continuous 
process of aligning our heads, hearts, hands and feet, that we will be able 
to progress along the pathway of socially and ecologically just sustain- 
ability transformations, regardless of (and because of) our personal, 
professional or institutional starting points. 


The Importance of Cultural Transformation 
for Wider Sustainability Transformations 


Scholars in sustainability sciences emphasize the need for sustainability 
‘transformations to ensure the survival of the human species, threat- 
ened by global systemic collapse triggered by anthropogenic climate 
change and biodiversity loss (among many other factors) (e.g., Blythe 
et al., 2018; Feola, 2015; O’Brien, 2012; Pelling, 2010; Pelling et al., 
2015). The Intergovernmental Science-Policy Platform on Biodiversity 
and Ecosystems Services (IPBES) defines transformation as a “funda- 
mental, system-wide change that includes consideration of technological, 
economic and social factors, including in terms of paradigms, goals or 
values” (IPBES, 2019, p. 7). Similarly, O’Brien (2012) defines trans- 
formations “as physical and/or qualitative changes in form, structure or 
meaning-making. It can also be understood as a psycho-social process 
involving the unleashing of human potential to commit, care, and effect 
change for a better life” (O’Brien, 2012, p. 670). Importantly, the type of 
transformations discussed by these authors are those labelled as ‘delibera- 
tive and intentional’, meaning that they are the results of chosen response 
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paths—“in anticipation of collapse” (Pelling et al., 2015, p. 114)— 
rather than the unexpected or unintended outcomes of a process or event 
(O’Brien, 2012, p. 670). 

There is wide agreement among social sustainability scientists that 
the transformative change we need is not just about technical solutions 
for which we merely need more scientific knowledge and evidence—the 
‘technical trap’ (Nightingale et al., 2020). Instead, adopting a transforma- 
tion-focused analytical lens means directly questioning and challenging 
the values, paradigms, norms, beliefs and assumptions that underpin 
and constantly exacerbate anthropogenic climate change, environmental 
destruction and socio-economic inequalities worldwide (Fazey et al., 
2018; O’Brien, 2012). The concept of transformation requires that 
we address the root or structural causes of something considered a 
threat (e.g., climate change). This includes, for instance, investigating 
the existing social, cultural and economic relationships as well as power 
hierarchies that have or will trigger systems’ failures (Pelling et al., 2015). 

Fazey et al., (2018, p. 199) are explicit in their belief that “intentional 
transformative change is possible and that humanity is not entirely a slave 
to its past or current circumstances and trends”. The concept of transfor- 
mation as proposed by O’Brien and others (Fazey et al., 2018; O’Brien, 
2012, 2013, 2018; O’Brien & Sygna, 2013; Pelling et al., 2015) draw 
attention to the necessary “shifts in the balance of power, rights and 
responsibilities in institutions, discourse and behaviour” (Pelling et al., 
2015, p. 115) to overtly challenge the status quo, including those 
who largely and disproportionately benefit from current structures and 
systems of power (and oppression). Nevertheless, there is great uncer- 
tainty inside and outside academia around what exactly should change, 
and according to whose views and definitions of transformation (Feola, 
2015; Nightingale et al., 2020; O’Brien, 2012). In fact, deliberative 
transformations hold at their core democratic participation and multiple 
forms of deliberation to define future (sustainability) pathways that have, 
so far, often failed to gain traction (Nightingale et al., 2020). 

Among the biggest challenges to nurturing the conditions for deliber- 
ative transformations is the ‘technical trap’ mentioned above: in under- 
playing the critical role of “power and politics” in such processes, we 
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also risk a great underestimation of the role of agency and the poten- 
tial of people to move forward or hinder systemic change (O’Brien, 
2018, p. 155). To overcome this ‘trap’ and the simplistic view of change 
attached to it, O’Brien and Sygna (2013) propose a heuristic device to 
understand transformations as a ‘whole’, made of three integrated and 
interconnected domains or spheres: the practical, the political and the 
personal (see Fig. 16.1). 

The practical sphere includes technological innovations, infrastruc- 
tures, and all those “specific actions, interventions, and strategies that 
directly contribute to a desired outcome” (O’Brien, 2018, pp. 155- 
156). The political sphere represents the systems and the structures 
(i.e., norms, rules, regulations, institutions, regimes, and incentives) that 
influence how systems are designed and governed (/bid.). Finally, the 
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Fig. 16.1 The Three Spheres of Transformation (Source O’Brien and Sygna 
(2013)) 
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personal sphere includes the beliefs, paradigms, assumptions, worldviews 
and values that individuals hold. These also represent the very factors 
that influence how systems and structures (i.e., the political sphere) are 
defined and ultimately changed (/bid.). 

The personal sphere, as visible in Fig. 16.1, is the overarching sphere 
that holds the other two dimensions together. It represents both indi- 
vidual and collectively-shared assumptions and understandings about the 
world, which shape how reality is perceived and socially constructed. 
This entails that it also “defines what is individually and collectively 
imaginable, desirable, viable and achievable” (O’Brien, 2018, p. 156). 
As O’Brien stresses, it would be “tempting to equate culture with the 
personal sphere” (/bid.), when in fact, as she argues, culture is perva- 
sive and transversal, cutting across all three spheres. Moreover, it is 
embedded and perceivable, especially in the interactions among these 
three domains. 

The concept of culture is extremely wide and holds a myriad of 
(contested) meanings and understandings. Depending on the angles and 
contexts from which examine culture, “culture can mean anything from 
networks of meaning, to a way of life, to high culture and arts” (Soini & 
Dessein, 2016, p. 2) Without going into too many details of the schol- 
arly discourse debating the meanings of and approaches to culture in the 
sustainability sciences, in this chapter, we draw on (Geoghegan et al., 
2019) who investigate the issue of culture and climate changes from three 
perspectives. First, in terms of ‘knowing’ (cultural practices in past and 
contemporary scientific and epistemic communities); second as ‘being’ 
(embodied and lived experiences, emotional encounters and everyday 
practices); third, as ‘doing’ (concrete experiences of ‘cultural work that 
pave the way for alternative social-ecological futures) (Geoghegan et al., 
2019, p. 2). This three-pronged approach to the exploration of culture 
in climate change and sustainability transformations discourses confirms 
what has already been mentioned above: to culture is a verb, an ongoing, 
constantly evolving relational process that crosses and shapes the spheres 
of transformations, at both the individual and the collective level. But 
most of all, culture is about agency, and therefore a (much needed) 
cultural shift is about mobilizing collective imagination and agency, 
to envision, embody and realize alternative socio-ecological frames and 
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futures, beyond the capitalist and neoliberal paradigm, beyond dyadic 
visions of the world and life (humans vs nature; body vs mind; individual 
vs collectivity; reason vs emotion; etc.) (Dieleman, 2017). 

Based on the above reading, cultural transformations towards 
sustainability are, therefore, about re-imagining,  re-envisioning 
things differently—us as a species, our relationships and whole 
systems. Hammond (2020, p. 3), conceives cultural transformations 
as “processes of individual and collective meaning-making as a way of 
broadening the society's imaginative space”. Understood also as “nec- 
essarily dynamic, fluid, and heterogeneous” (Hammond, 2020, p. 8), 
cultural transformation is essentially a process in which we, individuals 
and societies, make and re-make culture through the co-creation of 
new shared meanings: “Climate facts arise from impersonal observation, 
whereas meanings emerge from embedded experience, and the envi- 
ronmental social sciences, arts and humanities are well-positioned to 
foster a more complex understanding of humanity’s climate predica- 
ment” (Geoghegan et al., 2019, p. 3). As Geoghegan et al. (2019) 
suggest, there is an increasing recognition from across disciplines of the 
key role the social sciences, arts and humanities can play in helping 
policy-makers and communities to engage with fundamental ‘cultural 
discussions’ around the meanings, values and worldviews attached to 
terms such as sustainability, climate change, social and ecological well- 
being. Accordingly, the next section presents a methodological approach 
adopted by the first author as a way of engaging in such ‘cultural 
discussions’, through embodied, relational and caring practices. 


Embodied and Accompanying Research 


The methodological approach presented here is a creative blend of 
different theoretical concepts and a more spontaneous set of practices, at 
the core of which lie two distinct frameworks: the Formative Accompa- 
nying Research (Freeth, 2019) and the Embodied Researcher approach 
(Horlings et al., 2020). In this section, we summarize the key compo- 
nents of each framework, introducing also how a multifaceted theory of 
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care reconciles these two approaches and underpins the whole research 
practice analyzed here. 


Formative Accompanying Research (FAR) Framework 


The Formative Accompanying Research (FAR) framework (Freeth, 
2019), in essence, “is committed to promoting knowledge about collab- 
oration while promoting the practice of collaboration” (Freeth & Vils- 
maier, 2020, p. 58). At the core of the FAR approach lies a dynamic 
conception of the positionality of a (FAR) researcher: they can benefit 
from the proximity to their team or group, that allows them ‘to experi- 
ence the inner workings’ involved in doing collaborative work, but also 
from the opportunity to ‘move further away’, to maintain an overview of 
the wider mechanisms of collaboration. 

To navigate the blurring boundaries between the different roles that 
FAR researchers assume while working collaboratively in team or group 
settings, Freeth (2019) therefore distinguishes between three roles— 
scientific researcher, team member and intervener—and three related 
research orientations. The goal of the scientific researcher is learning 
about (the interdisciplinary team) and creating transferable knowledge; 
the team member learns with the team, alongside the team. Finally, the 
intervener learns for the team to support the advancement in terms 
of research outcomes. Although the context to which we apply this 
framework is different from that in which it originated (see Freeth & 
Vilsmaier, 2020), it nevertheless helps us explain and analyze “the idea 
of research positionality [as] constituted in movement, between outsider 
and insider roles” (Freeth, 2019, p. 54) in the context of cross-boundary 
collaborative research. 

In understanding a researcher’s positionality as a fluid, complex, and 
dynamic process, Freeth and Vilsmaier (2020) further identify three 
balancing acts and three related practices, to negotiate the paradoxes 
implicit to each balancing act. These balancing acts are needed to navi- 
gate the tensions that necessarily arise when moving between being an 
insider and outsider of the team. They argue that these acts are “a 
continuum, and that all positions along this continuum are possible and 
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appropriate at different time” (2020, p. 62), with none of these posi- 
tions existing independently, but only in relation to the others along the 
continuum. The first of such acts is balancing participation and obser- 
vation, a well-documented tension described by a plethora of literature 
on ethnographic and participatory methodologies (e.g., Billo & Hiem- 
stra, 2013; Cahill, 2007; Newton et al., 2012). Freeth and Vilsmaier 
(2020) propose a first accompanying practice of “dynamic proximity” 
to balance this tension and the paradox of being both an insider 
and participant, as well as an outsider and observer, along the same 
continuum. Keeping a dynamic proximity allows the researcher to be 
close enough to see finer details, but also to be able to step back, to 
hold a system view and see the ‘whole-in-context’ (Freeth & Vilsmaier, 
2020, p. 62). By doing so, a dynamic proximity enables the researcher 
to provide the team (or group) with specific inputs for reflection and 
discussion. Finally, adopting dynamic proximity allows the researcher to 
be near enough “to perceive when the conditions are ripe for team-level 
learning”, and distant enough “to avoid imposing a learning agenda” 
(Freeth & Vilsmaier, 2020, p. 63). 

A FAR approach therefore helps the researcher to see the ‘inner 
workings’ and emotional labour of those involved in collaborative and 
interdisciplinary teams. Curiosity and care, the second balancing act 
introduced by Freeth and Vilsmaier (2020), shed further light on the 
emotional labour involved when digging deeper into certain (personal) 
matters of a group, towards which the researcher might be led by their 
curiosity. In fact, “curiosity and knowledge regarding the needs of an 
‘other’ — human or not” ( Puig de la Bellacasa, 2011, p. 98) are required 
for adequate care, which becomes “a doing necessary for significant relat- 
ing” (Ibid). Recognizing the interdependence of all beings allows one 
to embrace the idea that “caring is not a romantic endeavour, nor an 
exclusive affair of motherly love, but a matter of earthly survival” (Rose, 
1983). When curiosity, a basic characteristic of any researcher, meets 
care as a form of responsibility for the becoming of the object of the 
research (Puig de la Bellacasa, 2011), this creates the ground for a “careful 
curiosity (...) attuned to possible impacts of the research on others” 
(Freeth & Vilsmaier, 2020, p. 63). On this ground, the researcher, 


through a second accompanying practice of ‘critical reflexivity’, stays in 
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inquiry mode, but at the same time is able to recognize appropriate 
times and conditions (or lack thereof) to dig deeper, and to challenge 
the others on uncomfortable territory. By being critically reflexive, the 
researcher therefore accompanies the group and its individual members 
(i.e, “walks in step with those being researched” (/bid.)), while also 
taking responsibility for their own situatedness (normative positions and 
power exerted) within the research, all the while aware of the possible 
impacts on others. 

Acknowledging that the interests and normative positions that a 
researcher holds do carry power within the research context, leads Freeth 
and Vilsmaier (2020) to the third balancing act with which researchers 
have to engage: the balancing between impartiality and investment. 
Given emphasis here is the fact that impartiality does not equal neutrality 
(i.e., no one is ever ‘interests-free’) but rather implies “being aware of 
interests but seeking to remain unbiased” (Ibid, p. 64). As the above 
discussion of the concept of care suggests, once we recognize the interde- 
pendence and fundamental relationality of all beings and things within 
the Earth system, caring becomes a doing, a practice necessary for 
survival, which implies caring for (i.e., maintaining) that web of rela- 
tionships, and dealing with the vested interests and powers with which 
this web is imbued. As an “inevitable consequence of being in relation- 
ship” (Freeth & Vilsmaier, 2020, p. 59), we are partial and invested, 
especially when decisions taken within a group also necessarily impact on 
our role and work. A practice of “embedded relationality” allows us to 
balance, on the one hand, the need to overtly challenge certain interests 
by “claiming the power granted by an insider—outsider perspective” with, 
on the other, leaving the matter to the interpretation of the rest of the 
group. This often implies engaging in an exercise of enriching perspec- 
tives without having to necessarily achieve a compromise. Freeth and 
Vilsmaier remind us here of Haraway’s understanding of ‘embedded rela- 
tionality’: it produces “partial, locatable, critical knowledges sustaining 
the possibility of webs of connection called solidarity in politics and 
shared conversations in epistemology” (Haraway, 1991, p. 191 cited in 
Freeth and Vilsmaier (2020, p.64)). 

Freeth and Vilsmaier (2020) finally propose three ‘anchoring prin- 
ciples’ for navigating the dynamic and fluid positionality at the core 
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of the FAR approach: congruence, sensitivity and translucence (p. 64). 
However, the practices, the balancing acts and the whole experience that 
we present and discuss here have been mainly anchored to one over- 
arching principle: care. As mentioned above, a (feminist) ethic of care 
stems from acknowledging the interdependent and relational nature of 
all things—first and foremost, of human and more-than-human lives. As 
Puig de la Bellacasa (2017) puts it, such interdependency is “the onto- 
logical state in which humans and countless other beings unavoidably 
live” (Puig de la Bellacasa, 2017, p. 4). More specifically to the context 
under study here, if we are to recognize the key role of relationships, 
relationality and interdependence in the context of doing collaborative 
and transdisciplinary work, then it is also worth remembering Fisher and 
Tronto’s definition of care: “a species activity that includes everything we 
do to maintain, continue, and repair our ‘world’ so that we can live in it as 
well as possible. That world includes our bodies, ourselves and our envi- 
ronment, all of which we seek to interweave in a complex, life-sustaining 
web” (Fisher & Tronto, 1990, p. 40 original emphasis; also cited in 
Tronto, 1993, p. 103, 2013, p. 19). 

Both Tronto and de la Bellacasa stress the intrinsic tensions and 
ambivalences attached to care as a three-dimensional concept made of 
maintenance work, affective engagement, and ethico-political involve- 
ment. Such an approach is far from an idealized, ‘innocent’ or essentialist 
conception of care as something necessarily and inherently ‘feminine’ or 
‘good’ (Puig de la Bellacasa, 2017; Tronto, 2013). Instead, the doings 
and works of care aim to nurture an ongoing and hands-on process of 
re-imagining and re-creating ‘as well as possible’ relationships. It offers 
a way to ultimately re-claim care as a means to foster solidarities (Puig 
de la Bellacasa, 2017, p. 11), amidst unavoidable tensions and conflicts, 
while experimenting with more just ways of being and doing, of ‘caring 
with’ (Tronto, 2013) together. It is this understanding of the principle 
of care and its importance for doing collaborative and transdisciplinary 
research that leads us in turn to the concept of the embodied researcher. 
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The Embodied Researcher 


The Embodied Researcher provides further ‘grounding’ of the prac- 
tices characterizing the FAR framework within a place-based approach 
to sustainability research. Horlings et al. (2020) argue that researchers 
involved in place-based research “suspend the categorization of different 
roles” (e.g., reflective scientist, process facilitator, knowledge broker, 
change agent and self-reflexive scientist (see Wittmayer & Shapke, 2014, 
p. 488), engaging instead in transformative and situated research prac- 
tices as ‘embodied researchers’ (see Fig. 16.2). The embodied researcher 
is characterized by four elements: heart, hand, head and feet (Horlings 
et al., 2020, p. 479). This conceptualization portrays the researcher going 
into the field with their whole selves, adopting a reflexive approach 
inwards and outwards, also a key aspect of the FAR framework discussed 
above. 


Engagement on theories on place, 
sustainability, change, etc. 


HEART - NORMATIVE POSITIONING 


Development of vision of sustainability, 
research positionality, values and ethics. 


Reflection 
AVAIXE 24 


HANDS - TAKING ACTION 


Advancement of personal capabilities 
and networks; methodology used to 
define aims and conduct research. 


FEET - ENGAGING IN PLACES 


Development of relationality as human 
beings and response-ability; self- 
transformation. 


Fig. 16.2 The Embodied Researcher (Source Horlings et al. (2020)) 
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Horlings et al. (2020) discuss how the embodied researcher practices 
self-reflexivity in the way they are aware of their own (evolving) position- 
ality and normativity, and through their “responsibility and willingness 
to change” (/bid). At the same time, importantly, they continuously 
consider and acknowledge the biases, values and positions held by the 
people involved in the research (beyond themselves); this ultimately 
informs a critical reflection on the research’s dynamics, processes and 
data. As is also the case with FAR, neutrality is not an option; rather, 
being reflexively aware of our own partiality strengthens Haraway’s idea 
that there is no contradiction between being objective and partial: “... 
a practice of objectivity that privileges contestation, deconstruction, 
passionate construction, webbed connections, and hope for transforma- 
tion of knowledge and ways of seeing” (1988, pp. 584-585). 

The embodied researcher's practices envisioned by Horlings et al. 
(2020) stem from a rooted normative stance (a deep wish to support 
change towards sustainability) present in their Heart, which in turn acts 
as an “inner compass” (Horlings et al., 2020, p. 479). Conscious of 
the values and principles they stand for throughout the whole research 
process, the embodied researcher engages as a human being in the place 
and with its people, intertwining new personal connections with the 
communities involved, and developing ethical responsibilities towards 
those people and their stories. Being grounded in the place through 
commitment and a sense of responsibility towards the people is repre- 
sented by the feet, as shown in the above figure. The heart and the 
feet allow the researcher to experiment and engage with situations and 
people through their hands and actions, according to a care-centred and 
process-based (rather than an outcome-oriented) approach. Engaging 
in research as a full human being, invested and aware of responsibili- 
ties, normative positions, roles, emotions and inner workings necessarily 
brings with it a process of self-transformation: 


“Self-transformation happens by engaging with critical theories related 
to sustainability and transformations (head), by reflecting upon one’s 
own normative position as a researcher (heart), by experimenting with 
methods grounded on one’s own values (hands) and by engaging in places 
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as a human being open to developing response-ability (feet).” (Horlings 
et al., 2020, p. 480) 


Therefore, both the FAR and the embodied researcher frameworks 
share a vision of a self-reflexive, embedded, invested researcher that 
builds caring and creative practices, without ever compromising their 
analytical, critical, and enquiring attitude. 

In the remainder of this chapter, the combination of the above 
two frameworks allows us to merge a descriptive and analytical set of 
characteristics of the embodied and transformative researcher, with a 
more dynamic (and open-ended/fluid) analysis of their practices. This 
supports a fuller account of what it takes—personally, emotionally and 
professionally—to be care-fully engaged in the pursuit of sustainability 
transformations in a transdisciplinary collaborative setting. 


Co-creating Transdisciplinary Communities 
of Practice—A Journey 


This section discusses three formative moments the doctoral researcher 
(lead author) experienced in the evolution of her transdisciplinary collab- 
oration with the WG (and subsequently Natural Resource Wales (NRW, 
a pan-Wales ‘public sponsored body’)). These moments were selected 
since they were occasions when the implications and tensions of the 
embodied and accompanying research approach adopted by the first 
author emerged in all their complexity. In addition to critically reflecting 
on these three moments, we also further introduce the wider doctoral 
study context (2017—2021) in which they occurred. In doing so, we seek 
to produce an integrated account of how, in a transdisciplinary research 
setting, the personal and professional journey of a researcher can become 
interwoven with that of the non-academic partners in a mutual and 
relational dynamic process of co-evolution. Given the content of this 
section is founded upon the direct and first-hand experience of Giambar- 
tolomei, we therefore switch for this narrative account to the first person. 
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Woven throughout this narration are references to the multiple inter- 
secting components and language of FAR, the Embodied Researcher and 
the overarching principle of care. 


Embarking on a Transdisciplinary Journey 


The initial stage of the collaboration (and of the PhD) was dedicated 
to learning about the context of Wales, its governance, policies and 
approaches to SMNR. It was also dedicated to getting to know the 
key individuals and organizations who work on the ground, including 
our partners at WG and NRW. Through my role of scientific researcher 
(Freeth & Vilsmaier, 2020) embedded in the collaborative project, I was 
able to dig into critical theoretical frameworks (e.g., political ecology, 
sustainability transformations) that could provide my partners with alter- 
native or complementary approaches to those embraced in the Welsh 
legislation around SMNR. 

Looking at SMNR through a distinctively political lens, critically 
reflective, for instance, of the structural socio-economic inequalities 
affecting access to and control over natural resources, enabled me to 
unpack and challenge taken-for-granted meanings, rooted in manage- 
rial and technocratic approaches to environmental governance. Given the 
need for pragmatism, such approaches often overlook the tensions and 
ambivalence of concept(s) such as ‘sustainable’ ‘management’ of ‘natural 
resources’ that can induce very different meanings, depending on whose 
assumptions and perspectives are privileged in the definitions. In accor- 
dance with the conceptual framework set out above, the learning about, 
therefore, went hand-in-hand with learning with. While providing my 
partners with new inputs from the literature and theoretical perspectives 
under study, I was gradually engaging my /ead and my heart in the 
research, making sense of such (new to me) theories, while also building 
my own understanding and normative position around the subject. 

Four advisory meetings (ie., namely the coordinating team of 
academic and WG collaborators) held during the first phase of the PhD 
(May 2017—April 2018), were focused on starting to explore together 
different assumptions, alternative ways of looking at the practical and 
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political implications of pursuing ‘collaboration’ for ‘SMNR’. Here, it is 
worth noting that these four advisory meetings were first conceptualized 
as meetings solely for guiding and advising the PhD researcher. However, 
they quickly transformed into a two-directional process, learning about, 
learning for and learning with. Within these meetings, I learned about 
the inner workings, achievements and challenges of implementing the 
SMNR principles. Together, we started to explore questions I raised that 
included, for example: whose definition of sustainability are we consid- 
ering? Who is already sitting around these policy and collaborative tables? 
Who is missing from these conversations, but should be included? Is 
the currently followed managerial and a rather top-down approach only 
ticking the ‘collaboration’ box, or are we open and committed to truly 
transformative (inwards and outwards) practices and institutions that 
include in this conversation people who are not the ‘usual suspects’? 
In posing these questions, I was trying to navigate and balance my 
curiosity about WG collaborators’ own ideas and perspectives on these 
issues, which did not seem to be fully addressed by the current formu- 
lation of the policies and legislation, but all the while maintaining a 
caring and Safe space as much as possible. By doing so, I wanted to 
avoid anyone feeling (personally) attacked or criticized, but rather feel 
encouraged to reflect on current policies and practices from different 
points of view. In this initial phase, I therefore found myself engaging 
in the complex balancing act of critical reflexivity, through a practice of 
care that would allow me to nurture the space of safe collaboration we 
had started building (care as maintenance work) while also asking ques- 
tions I profoundly care about (care as ethico-political involvement): e.g., 
where do we stand (as individuals, community members, citizens, policy- 
makers, academics etc.) in the journey of Wales as a nation committed 
to social and ecological wellbeing for present and future generations? 
After this initial phase and purposefully relocating to Cardiff in Spring 
2018, a new and much richer phase of collaboration with WG began. 
My constant and physical presence in Wales facilitated our interac- 
tions, allowing a shift from formal and pre-organized quarterly meetings, 
to more spontaneous and frequent encounters. Moreover, I started to 
build new networks with people from various sectors and organizations 
involved in SMNR practices across the whole of Wales and, in so doing, 
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also gradually enriched my knowledge of the people and the places at 
the core of my research. Concurrently, my sense of attachment and 
belonging to Wales was growing fast—parts of its landscape reminded 
me so much of my home village in Italy! The more I engaged with 
the people, the institutions and with its outstanding natural beauty, the 
more a sense of care (in an affective and emotional sense) and respon- 
sibility (as ethico-political involvement) was growing, defining my role 
as a researcher, and more simply as a human being, becoming fully 
committed to personally contribute—in whatever small way possible— 
to realizing human and ecological wellbeing in Wales. My feet were 
increasingly grounded and my /ands more and more ready to take up 
an active role in advocating for a necessary ‘cultural transformation’ with 
and within governmental organizations. I felt fully present with myself 
and in my role as embodied researcher. 


Formative Moment #1 


In the first phase of my PhD, I was invited to a workshop organized as 
part of a joint programme put together by WG and NRW to further 
support the ongoing efforts to nurture a ‘cultural transformation’ within 
their organizations, towards a more collaborative and integrated way of 
working across departments and sectors (referred to hereafter as ‘the WG- 
NRW joint programme’). The workshop was aimed at a variety of officers 
and stakeholders from community, public and third sector organizations 
involved in SMNR delivery, with a total of approximately 50 atten- 
dees. This being the first event I was invited to by my WG partners, 
I found myself still learning about and, unable to navigate FAR’s spec- 
trum of dynamic proximity. I felt mainly stuck in the (silent) observer's 
place, without being able to participate and articulate critical consid- 
erations. The observed conversations emphasized the need to find the 
right communication strategy to ‘galvanize’ people to learn to do things 
differently, in line with the new ways of working. Most of the debate, it 
appeared, was therefore about finding the right strategy to communicate 
the ‘evidence’ (mainly conceived as ‘the facts’ produced independently 
by scientific academic institutions) to those without access to, or not 
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educated or interested enough to appreciate such evidence—“just avoid 
the high-level stuff” was one of the comments I recorded in my notes. 
The importance of blending and respecting different types of knowledge, 
experiences and perspectives was neglected in order to meet objectives of 
rapid and efficient delivery, through ‘galvanizing’ (uncompliant) people 
to do the right thing. I felt astonished by some conversations at the 
tables, and the frustration I experienced during this workshop required a 
lot of emotional labour on my part to contain potentially inappropriate 
reactions. 

Personal and shared reflections with my WG and NRW collabora- 
tors after this workshop clearly suggested that more targeted work was 
urgently needed to bring officers and professionals working with SMNR 
initiatives into a space where they could collectively reflect on the mean- 
ings and implications of the new ways of working and NRP priorities 
in their everyday work. This would entail a far greater amount of time 
spent in conversation, listening deeply to one another—not always a 
common practice in these organizations, as reiterated by a number of 
individuals in both organizations on several occasions during my doctoral 
research. This opportunity to listen and interact with different people 
working in both organizations helped me to realize the direction in which 
I should focus my own contribution to the planning of future events of 


the WG-NRW joint programme. 


Formative Moment #2 


Subsequently, to reflect on the above workshop, WG and NRW collab- 
orators organized a meeting where I was invited to provide my feedback 
and thoughts. When preparing for this meeting, I felt very strongly the 
need to convey messages about the “inside-out adaptation” (O’Brien, 
2013) and the importance of challenging our own paradigms through 
the use of different media. I decided to learn for by gathering the most 
relevant theoretical and academic inputs for this discussion with WG and 
NRW in the form of a very rudimentary, imperfect, yet comprehensive 
illustration on flipchart paper (see Fig. 16.3). Creating this illustration, I 
felt deeply and fully embodied in my research while experimenting with 
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Fig. 16.3 Draft illustration of keywords (Source Constructed by author) 


this unusual medium, imbued with a creative tension between ‘letting all 
go (on paper, with crayons, scissors and glue) and maintaining an extent 
of rigour and clarity of my messages (as usually expected of an academic 
and for interactions with governmental institutions). 

This moment, which perhaps might sound like a minor, trivial detail, 
represented instead a turning point in my personal and professional 
journey, a step into my own process of self-transformation, as described 
by Horlings et al. (2020). Although at first I had never thought to 
show that illustration to my collaborators, I then in fact realized that 
I was the one proposing to them to learn with one another, embracing 
vulnerability and bringing our whole selves to our collaborative journey. 
Therefore, if we were hoping to acknowledge and challenge personal 
assumptions, paradigms and worldviews, I had to accept imperfection 
and perhaps also risk to appear ridiculous or a ‘mere student’ rather than 
a professional researcher. So, after this realization, I proudly went into 
the meeting with the drawing (Fig. 16.3). The reactions were generally 
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positive and stimulated, as hoped for, a fruitful discussion and mutual 
learning. This experience and the trust and reciprocal respect already in 
place with my WG collaborators gave me strength and confidence to 
follow my intuition and experiment further with my own creativity." 


Formative Moment #3 


Between the end of phase two and beginning of phase three of my PhD, 
WG and NRW collaborators invited me to a series of preparatory meet- 
ings aimed at planning and designing two new sets of pilot workshops, 
as part of the WG-NRW joint programme. It was especially my involve- 
ment with one of them that brought about my third formative moment 
in our collaborative journey. This workshop was co-designed with, and 
facilitated by, ‘Emergence’, an “evolving art, ceremonial and facilitation 
practice” with a “history in hosting transformative events and spaces for 
dialogue on issues of creativity and sustainability and change processes” 
(Emergence, 2020), and was led by Fern Smith and Phil Ralph. 

The workshop focused on enhancing skills and capacity of practi- 
tioners across Wales to become trusted intermediaries and change agents, 
able to champion meaningful and transformative collaborative practices 
across sectors and organizations for the SMNR. To do so, we agreed 
on the need to learn about and practice deep-listening (to one another 
and to ourselves), and open and honest communication, from the shared 
basis of understanding and empathy. Using Theory-U (Scharmer, 2018) 
as a guiding framework for an embodied, practice-based learning (see 
also Pearson, this book), Phil and Fern proceeded to creatively guide 
participants in their ‘journey along the U’ to collectively develop the 


1 In addition, I had also built some confidence in using more creative and alternative means to 
express my reasoning (and myself more in general), thanks to my simultaneous involvement in 
the Project Skyline (a third sector-led feasibility study to assess the potential for community land 
transfer in the South Wales Valleys), that also formed part of my doctoral fieldwork. Through 
Project Skyline, I had the opportunity of taking part in and co-facilitating the engagement 
processes led by various artists’ collectives in the involved communities. In those instances, I 
was able to experiment (alone, as well as collectively with other participants) with the power 
of art and artistic practices to bring ourselves out of our comfort zone and free up (mental) 
space for new thinking, new reflections and visions for action. 
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skills of ‘learning-by-doing’, through co-production, collaboration and 
prototyping new ideas. 

At the core of this journey was the aim of discovering those inner and 
structural blind-spots of leadership, collaborative practices, and wider 
system change. To do so, space and time were created to purpose- 
fully look inwards and outwards, through a new pair of lenses (ie., 
Theory U). From the outset, it was made clear by our facilitators that 
we would potentially be entering an uncomfortable space that would 
lead us to face vulnerability, uncertainty, fears and a sense of being lost 
amidst a process of conscientization, “conscious raising” (Freire, 1970) and 
empathetic self-awareness. 

As Fig. 16.4 shows, ‘going through the U’ is an inner journey made of 
various steps and phases. Throughout the workshop, the way we expe- 
rienced this was by switching between more individual reflections and 
collective sharing, either in groups of four to five people, or with the 
whole group of participants (around 20 each time). A key element of 
adopting Theory U was the focus on embodiment: the process of grad- 
ually unravelling the institutional (structural) barriers, as well as the inner 
ones, to fully embrace transformative change that requires an open will, 


CONVENE 


Welcome participants 


HARVEST 


Consolidate insights 
and clarify steps for 
further action 


and create a collaborative 
atmosphere 


OBSERVE 


Observe the issues at 
hand from multiple 
perspectives 


ACT 


Define clear principles 
and move towards 
actualization 


REFLECT 


Step back and re-connect 
to deepest values and 
motivations 


Fig. 16.4 The Theory U process of co-sensing and co-creating (Source Pearson 
et al. [2018] as adapted from Scharmer [2009]) 
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an open heart and an open mind. Therefore, these three ‘requirements’ 
immediately put us, the participants, in a context where our professional 
hats were no longer relevant. Instead, we were asked to meet just as 
human beings. As some of the participants said in their feedback form, 
it was “powerful being just a person” although “getting rid of the expec- 
tations on my role” was considered challenging—sentiments with which 
I also fully concurred from my own experience. 

In this process of learning with each other and taking time for care, we 
engaged our bodies, our hearts, and our hands in a dynamic relational 
process of sense-making: what does collaboration mean to us? What does 
‘deep-listening’ mean? How do we do that? How can we learn to listen to 
ourselves and others, without interruption, leaving aside a judgemental 
attitude to embrace a welcoming and generative one? As one participant 
put it, “making sense of the mess in the way we did it” was perceived 
as highly valuable, but was also considered as challenging with the same 
participant reflecting: “[it was challenging] to make sense of the mess 
in my mind”. Many exercises proposed by our facilitators helped us to 
reflect on these contradictions. As highlighted by participant feedback, 
one of the most appreciated parts of the workshop was a walk outside 
with one other person, whom we had (ideally) not met before, to share a 
formative moment of our lives with, while also practicing deep-listening. 
These walks and the request ‘to have more of it’ were among the most 
frequent answers to the “what was good about the workshop” question, as 
well as to the “what would you do differently” question, in the feedback 
forms. 

Especially through the one-to-one walk, immersed in nature, present 
with ourselves, we had the opportunity to encounter each other, to feel 
connected, to feel being iz relation with one another, as human beings. 
“Taking time out connecting with others”, “sense of community you 
managed to create it!”, but also “talking with people without having 
preconceptions of their views”, “more connection and a different type 
of dialogue” and “meeting people and doing exciting, meaningful, and 
sustainable things” were among the participants’ answers when asked 
what was good about the workshop. Being aware of our inherently rela- 
tional nature, of being and doing together, implies being reflexive about 
the nature and dynamic of interdependence. A core part of the journey 
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along the ‘U’ was in fact to fully embrace the truth that the one is not 
separate from the system. However, the more we recognized our inter- 
dependence, the more vulnerability, fear and (at times uncomfortable) 
intensity of emotions came along. For example, some of the participants 
reported the following as personally challenging: “Being vulnerable to 
others”, “looking inwards”, “being emotionally honest”, “being uncom- 
fortable, yet feeling safe”. Observing and experiencing first-hand these 
dynamics through the lens of transdisciplinary research, helped me to 
further realize the complexity and arduousness of the emotional labour 
required for co-creative and collaborative working. 

The workshop was organized twice, two weeks apart, with 
two different groups of participants, although I was the excep- 
tion since I participated both times. This allowed me to experi- 
ence the usually fluid and ambivalent role of the embodied and 
FAR-inspired researcher, always juggling between insider—outsider, 
participant-observer, impartial-invested roles, in a more distinctive way. 
During the first set of workshops, I fully embraced the role of participant, 
enthusiastically engaging with fellow participants in all the activities 
proposed by the facilitators. I thoroughly immersed myself, especially 
in the self-reflexive process core of the workshop. We crafted a space 
together in which we took the time to simultaneously reconnect, inwards 
and outwards, individually and collectively. The importance of time 
dedicated to nurturing reflexivity was mentioned by the majority of the 
participants in their feedback on what was good about the workshop: 
“loads of reflection—very much needed”, “Time to go deep—nothing 
felt too rushed—helps drop down into reflective space”, “time to re- 
centre”, “allowing time for reflection”, “space and time for people, to 
let themselves out of their boxes”. 

At the same time, however, through the required emotional labour, 
moments of intense inner working drained much of my energy. I felt that 
my internal compass had become unbalanced: a propension towards only 
one side of the spectrum envisioned by the FAR framework brought me 
towards participation, investment and care, leaving no space or energy 
to counterbalance that instinctive need to be just a participant. The 
inner working, reflection, sharing and earning with the other partici- 
pants resulted in a sense of loss of my usually ambivalent researcher’s 
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role. I was painfully letting myself into my own personal journey along 
the U: I noted in my journal “so hard to let it go, I feel very embarrassed 
and vulnerable”. Nevertheless, I was aware that my normative positions 
and my strong will to contribute to that (cultural) change (at the heart 
and feet of my research practice) required me to fully embrace that 
vulnerability to be able to care, to co-create and to hold that space with 
others, that could let us all feel part of a wider community with common 
purpose. As one participant similarly experienced it: “interesting points 
on how to change—the need for pain and discomfort”. 

One example of such complex and difficult moments of vulnerability 
came towards the end of the first set of workshops. The final steps of the 
Theory U, as depicted in Fig. 16.4, required us to crystalize a vision, an 
intention, an idea, that was generated throughout the presencing phase 
(the uncomfortable and painful ‘bottom of the U’, the place from which 
we also generate and create ‘the new’) into a concrete and tangible proto- 
type. This involved us listing and identifying a series of concrete actions 
to bring ‘the new’ to life, and make it real. When we were asked to 
make our own prototypes by the facilitators, I refused. I felt I was not 
ready yet to get out of ‘the bottom of the U’. The painful but generative 
moment I was going through was not finished yet, I needed more time 
to process that pain and discomfort, before being able to ‘prototype’ my 
(new) intentions and vision. When we were asked to share our proto- 
types with the rest of the group, and I had to admit that I could not do 
it, it was embarrassing, but also liberating and empowering: through our 
shared experience and ¿earning with, I had reached a sense of connec- 
tion, safety and trust within that newly emerged ‘community’, that I felt 
confident and fine with being honest about my “failure”. 


Discussion 


Earlier in this chapter, we proposed that cultural shifts are fundamental to 
systemic change towards sustainability; we are envisioning such cultural 
shifts as re-thinking, co-creating, and re-imagining new and alternative 
meanings and understandings of the world we want to live in and the 
people we want to be. The interactions (and reactions) that characterized 
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some of the three formative moments reviewed in the preceding section 
show how artistic practices can facilitate such collaborative and creative 
processes of meaning-making. When looking at policy-making contexts 
as relational, Lejano (2020, p. 4) argues that “what is needed is closer, 
undivided attention to the workings, and the richness, of the relation- 
ships themselves” between the policy actors involved. Throughout this 
chapter, we have attempted to account for such richness and intensity by 
discussing the relational dynamics between participants, while making 
sense of principles, requirements and ways of working, established by the 
Welsh legislation in relation to SMNR. 

The elements of relationality and embodiment, the being and doing 
together, have remained at the very centre of our account throughout. 
While we have elected to predominantly focus on the reflexive expe- 
rience of the lead author, her experience, in turn, points to the wider 
relevance and potential of fore-fronting care when implementing policies 
and practices for sustainability transformations. Our experience there- 
fore supports a conception of ‘knowledge’ and ‘knowing’ as multiple and 
distributed elements, which develop and evolve through people’s rela- 
tionships and practices. The Embodied Researcher and FAR frameworks 
have allowed us to critically analyze relationality and embodiment for 
creative and collaborative (research) practices. 

Two crucial elements/challenges have emerged. First, the engagement 
in such creative and collaborative sense-making processes is extremely 
time-, energy- and emotionally-intense. Moreover, it has the poten- 
tial to produce multiple and multi-faceted tensions within (as well as 
between) participants. In the case of the first author’s own experience, 
such (emotional) intensity was exacerbated by the fact that she anchored 
her practice to the principle of care, which (as discussed above) is an 
ambiguous and multifaceted concept. In the instances in which she was 
not fully able to balance impartiality and investment, the intensity of her 
emotional involvement mixed with her ethico-political commitment to 
practice care, leaving her in an uncomfortable situation. As a result, she 
found it hard on such occasions to re-establish a ‘safe distance’, and a 
dynamic proximity between herself and the group of participants. 
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Second, the emotional work involved in such creative and collabora- 
tive processes goes hand-in-hand with the uncomfortable (but unavoid- 
able) task of facing vulnerability and fears, triggered by being and 
doing with others. The experiences analyzed here stress the importance 
of meeting one another ‘just’ as human beings during shared, collabo- 
rative endeavours. From working with artists as professional facilitators 
we have learnt to experience vulnerability as a way of practicing and 
embracing interdependence and relationality. As highlighted by Tronto 
(2017, p. 32), we do go through a fundamental ontological shift, a 
fundamental rethinking of our very own nature, when we understand 
that “everything exists in relation to other things [...] people, other 
beings and the environment are interdependent’, and that “all humans 
are vulnerable and fragile”. At the same time, though, knowing that we 
(as the human species, and as Planet Earth inhabitants) are interdepen- 
dent and vulnerable is not enough: the care involved in being and doing 
together dramatically helps us to fully embrace our very own condition. 

Notably, however, the embodied and relational experiences and prac- 
tices analyzed here require two fundamental elements: time and mental 
space for care. “Time-out for thinking’ was especially highlighted by 
many of the participants as the main good thing, for example, about 
the “To the Moon and Back’ workshop. A fundamental benefit of such 
a workshop for professionals from governmental organizations and other 
practitioners was indeed to carve out some time and space for them- 
selves to engage in conversations, listening and reflecting alone and 
with others. Their everyday jobs, often filled with tight deadlines and 
narrowly-defined deliverables, rarely if ever allowed such engagement, 
and left little, if any, room for experimentation and possible failure. The 
professionals involved in the “To the Moon and Back’ workshops, once 
having overcome an initial reluctance to make time for them, found it 
‘refreshing’ to have the opportunity to deeply engage with one another. 
Time and (mental) space to experience genuine collaboration and the 
sharing of stories about personal as well as professional lives, constitute 
the very base on which to build relationships of trust. Ultimately, these 
relationships underpin the whole legislative structure around SMNR in 
Wales. 
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An important question therefore arises from the discussion of our 
experience (Giambartolomei’s especially) of collaborating with members 
of WG in a transdisciplinary research setting: how can we (academics) 
best support governmental organizations and the individuals within 
them, to institutionalize these alternative practices centred on embodied 
and relational experiences (e.g., deep listening, walking conversations, 
prototyping together), and mainstream them into the policy-making 
realm? How can governmental institutions enable such process-based 
practices to stimulate meaningful and creative collaboration, without 
exhausting or over-exploiting people’s energy and motivation to get 
involved? We suggest that one place from which to start answering such 
questions is by asking these professionals directly, but also via more 
creative forms of inquiry: what support do you need in order to build 
stronger relationships and facilitate deeper collaboration throughout 
your—and our—ways of working? Space and time are certainly critical 
here, but given the potentially transformative nature of this question, 
undoubtedly numerous other forms of support will also continue to be 
required. 


Conclusions 


This chapter has discussed and analyzed the first-hand experience of a 
doctoral researcher in doing collaborative and transdisciplinary research 
with governmental institutions in Wales. Our account is grounded in 
an innovative methodological lens that, centred around the principle 
of care, combines the Formative Accompanying Research framework 
(elaborated by Freeth, 2019), and the Embodied Researcher approach 
(introduced by Horlings et al., 2020). Set in the context of the spaces in- 
between SMNR legislation and its implementation, we have applied these 
combined frameworks to analyzing fragments of multiple, intersecting 
journeys. These journeys include: the joint programme of the WG and 
NRW to improve their collaborative organizational culture; the experi- 
ence and reactions of participants encountering this joint programme, 
each committed in their own ways, to realizing SMNR’s principle on the 
ground; and the embodied trajectory of the doctoral researcher herself, 
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attempting to accompany these professionals for a small part of their jour- 
neys, trying to listen as much as possible to their stories and needs, while 
also walking her own doctoral path. The conclusion drawn from this 
analysis is that such spaces in-between offer rich potential to co-creatively 
experiment with the relational and embodied dimensions of deeper, more 
meaningful and meaning-making forms of collaborative working. It is 
through care-full, iterative and reflexive experimentation that we can 
begin to better align our heads, hearts, hands and feet. Ultimately, such 
alignment is fundamental to co-creating a shared journey of socially and 
ecologically just sustainability transformations. 
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How to Make Policy-Makers Care 
about “Wicked Problems” such 
as Biodiversity Loss?—The Case 

of a Policy Campaign 


Agnes Zolyomi 


Introduction 


One of the most spectacular characteristics of this planet is its abun- 
dance of life with over 9 million plants, animals and fungi species, all of 
which provide the basis of human society and economy (Cardinale et al., 
2012). Despite its fundamental role however, biodiversity is continu- 
ously damaged and decreased by human activities. The alarming loss 
of biodiversity, which threatens the mass extinction of over 1,000,000 
species, does not only critically endanger the biosphere but our very 
own existence (IPBES, 2019). Despite the increasing scientific evidence, 
humanity’s ultimate dependence on nature and its goods is seemingly not 
evident at the decision-making levels, resulting in a lack of policy priori- 
tization of nature and its goods (Mace et al., 2018; Primmer et al., 2015; 
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WWE, 2018). With the current business-as-usual scenario, both the rate 
of biodiversity’s loss and the risks for humanity continue to grow. 

Policy-makers are on top of the food chain in determining many 
aspects of our society and economy by paving the general directions in 
policy. They are one of the (if not the most important) key players to 
influence the steering of the political agenda in a certain direction. At 
the same time, they are also the key players that are rather difficult to 
reach or affect especially if one is not a member of a large industrial or 
other lobby power, but rather belongs to an under-represented group that 
usually gets more eye-rolling (which is mostly the case with the nature 
conservation sector). So, we are given an under-represented cause from 
an under-represented group. 

As a result, in order to convince decision- and policy-makers to put 
nature and biodiversity higher on the relevant policy and decision- 
making agendas, we need unprecedented communication and further 
scientific efforts. Thanks to trailblazer NGOs, IPBES (Intergovernmental 
Science-Policy Platform on Biodiversity and Ecosystem Services) and 
other science-policy interfaces, such efforts have achieved promising 
results in recent years; however, numerous challenges are still to be faced. 
For one, communicating biodiversity and its loss is itself a grandiose task 
due to its complexity, and often indirect effects on one’s life (e.g., we 
will most probably not feel the straightforward implications of the loss 
of tigers) (Kidd et al., 2019; Legagneux et al., 2018; Millner & Olivier, 
2015; Sharman & Mlambo, 2012; Zaccai & Adams, 2012). However, 
communicating this to a special group of decision-makers at the highest 
level, who are targeted by myriads of messages from a vast number of 
often conflicting lobby groups and influencers, calls for all the creative 
and other resources and wits one can think of. If a communication piece 
is to stand out and to be heard, you need to have an actual message they 
are willing to listen to within an actual relevant policy process in an easily 
digestible, creative format that goes above their threshold level of unin- 
terest. The challenge is that there is no exact secret or scientific recipe for 
how to do that—but there are indeed certain ‘magic’ ingredients. 

In this chapter, I will discuss why biodiversity is particularly chal- 
lenging to communicate, especially for policy-makers in democratic 
political systems that, for example, the EU represents. I will also showcase 
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specific strategies for communication that have already proved successful 
and have been dispatched by the conservation sector. Further potential 
methods and tools stemming from behavioural economics will also be 
presented with the recommendation to consider them at a more elevated 
level when formulating future policy messages. Through my personal 
experience, I will explore the application of these scientific strategies in 
the specific conservation campaign I was involved in, which aimed to 
safeguard the pillars of the European Unions nature conservation poli- 
cies from possible restructuring and watering down. I will furthermore 
reflect on the subsequent results and potential improvement of nature 
conservation and biodiversity messages to reach even more substantial 
policy impacts. 


Biodiversity as a Diffuse Problem—And Other 
Inconvenient Truths 


Apart from the everyday challenges of advocacy work in policy (e.g., 
short-termism, uncertainty and individual versus collective gains and 
losses), there is a further dimension to tackle complex issues such as 
climate change or biodiversity loss, the so-called diffuse or wicked prob- 
lems (Millner & Olivier, 2015; Sharman & Mlambo, 2012; Zaccai & 
Adams, 2012). These problems are complex with no specific villain 
and victim, with a sense of remoteness of impacts and responsibility 
(Millner & Olivier, 2015) (again, it is sad that tigers will become extinct, 
but so what and how is this my fault anyway(?)). Additionally, stake- 
holders who manage or are interested in biodiversity are not only diverse 
and are therefore difficult to address and involve; the drivers of biodiver- 
sity losses are also multiple. In the context of the policy environment, 
stakeholders and interest groups are numerous, while their values and 
interests are often controversial and ambiguous (Sharman & Mlambo, 
2012). Even more so, a solution to one aspect of a challenge can lead to 
probable further difficulties, inducing trade-offs and subsequent further 
complexity (Sharman & Mlambo, 2012). With the various interests and 
the lack of simple solutions to tackle the complex challenge in question, 


the issue is considered wicked (Rittel & Webber, 1973). 
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In particular, in terms of biodiversity, there is a limited understanding 
about societies’ dependence on it, as well as of the sectorial and economic 
impacts of its loss (Zaccai & Adams, 2012). Confusion among policy- 
makers, as well as any particular individual, is further aided by the 
unclear definition of biodiversity and its loss, and accordingly, biodiver- 
sity policy messages and the various concepts in use (Legagneux et al., 
2018; Sharman & Mlambo, 2012). In addition, personal ownership of 
responsibility for halting biodiversity loss is also incredibly low. The latter 
is partially due to the fact that neither the concepts of biodiversity and 
biodiversity loss, nor individual actions to tackle biodiversity loss, are 
adequately understood (Sharman & Mlambo, 2012)—or as a matter of 
fact, want to be understood. 

The major drivers of biodiversity loss, which remain the over- 
exploitation of natural resources and agriculture (Maxwell et al., 2016), 
added to by inept governance (WWE, 2018), are related to our current 
world economy’s and society’s set-up. Biodiversity can be considered as 
the necessary victim of the ever-expanding global markets and human 
population (Maxwell et al., 2016) facing vested interests and political 
pressures to deliver on the economic scale (OECD, 2017). In addition, 
prioritizing nature can result in dreaded economic losses (e.g., enhancing 
environmental regulation can contribute to competitive disadvantage 
and higher costs that can affect jobs and growth (OECD, 2017)). In this 
arduous policy environment, it is therefore not too surprising to under- 
stand why communicating biodiversity is a demanding quest, and why 
certain tricks up one’s sleeve are needed. 


Ways and Strategies for Communicating 
Biodiversity Messages 


To date, there is a very limited amount of literature about 
how to communicate biodiversity messages effectively (Kidd et al., 
2019), let alone scientific knowledge about specifically transferring 
conservation-related messages targeting decision-makers. In a recent 
attempt to divulge how biodiversity is communicated, Kidd et al. (2019) 
conducted a systematic review with the result that ecosystem services 
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and flagship species were most frequently the key frames within which 
authors transferred their messages. The familiarity principle (people tend 
to prefer those things that they can directly relate to or could be affiliated 
with (Reder and Ritter (1992)), risk perception, connection to nature or 
raising other emotions were also included in those articles as ways of 
communicating biodiversity. These communication methods and strate- 
gies will be briefly presented here. It is nonetheless important to note 
that these are only some examples of the probable tools; these can be 
further tailored by rhetoric analysis to choose what kind of concepts, 
terms, arguments, etc., can be used with different target audiences. 


Communicating with Ecosystem Services 


The ecosystem services concept was formed as a communication tool 
as early as the 1970s by Westman (1977) who described the value of 
services provided by nature (Bekessy et al., 2018). More focused work on 
nature services resulted in the term “ecosystem services” first described in 
the work of Ehrlich and Ehrlich (1981). The efforts to capture nature 
and its services in both ecological and financial terms were pushed by 
both ecologists and economists with the overall aim being to capture 
the immense dependence of human society and the economy on nature 
(Chaudhary et al., 2015). This concept was then further shaped and 
rose to international prominence with the renowned articles of Daily 
et al. (1997) and Costanza et al. (1997); these depicted the definitions 
of ecosystem services and provided an estimate of the monetary value 
of all ecosystem services in the world (over US$16—54 trillion annually). 
These studies called for further scientific debates and triggered myriads of 
additional research, especially in ecosystem services valuation (Costanza 
et al., 2017). 

Chaudhary et al. (2015) provide a thorough overview of the history 
and development of the ecosystem services concept that also continued 
to gain ground in the international policy arena: the concept was adopted 
by the UN’s Convention of Biological Diversity and the Millennium 
Development Goals in the early twenty-first century. Following its adop- 
tion by numerous multilateral agreements, a rapid uptake could be 
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witnessed by various disciplines, reaching its peak in 2005 with the 
global Millennium Ecosystem Assessment (MEA) synthesis report. The 
report not only provided a warning overview of the degrading status 
of the ecosystems and their services, but also connected the world’s 
major scientists in a global mission to contribute to saving nature. Addi- 
tionally, the MEA provided frameworks and standards on definitions, 
which were the basis of many following initiatives and studies. The 
Economics of Ecosystem and Biodiversity (TEEB) was launched in 2007 
as a response to a G8+5 nations’ proposal to assess the economic bene- 
fits of ecosystem services and the associated economic loss. In the same 
year, the idea of Intergovernmental Science-Policy Platform on Biodi- 
versity and Ecosystem Services (IPBES) was formulated with the aim of 
establishing a body similar to the International Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), specifically for biodiversity. The idea came into realization in 
2010 with the overall goal being to communicate the importance of 
biodiversity and ecosystem services and to transfer scientific messages to 
policy-makers. Since this era, ecosystem services have gradually received 
prominence in additional (mostly environment and biodiversity relevant) 
global policies, including for instance, the Convention on Biological 
Diversity’s Aichi Targets, Sustainable Development Goals and EU poli- 
cies, and became the focus of thousands of scientific articles (Chaudhary 
et al., 2015). 

Across its life course, the ecosystem services concept has attracted 
considerable criticism due to its anthropocentric and economic focus, 
which to some degree omits the intrinsic values of nature (Chaudhary 
et al., 2015). On the other hand, however, other arguments underpin 
the view that such a human-values-centred approach was needed for the 
concept to enable mainstreaming of the challenge and potential solutions 
among a wider range of stakeholders (Schröter et al., 2014). It is this very 
approach that is thought to enable nature to be depicted in a language 
that decision-makers in particular are able to grasp (Bekessy et al., 2018). 
The idea behind the valuation of ecosystem services (“putting a price 
tag on nature”) is embodied in the notion that as a result of the valua- 
tion, decision-makers will understand the immense value of ecosystems 
and their services and therefore rational choices will be made to priori- 
tize and protect them (Braat & de Groot, 2012; Costanza et al., 2017). 
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Not surprisingly, ecosystem services findings are also mainly prepared for 
these specific stakeholders (Bekessy et al., 2018), although to date, with 
limited evidence on their actual impacts (Martinez-Harms et al., 2015; 
Posner et al., 2016; Wright et al., 2017). 

The international tendency for highlighting nature’s services has also 
been picked up by the European Commission, who communicated the 
social benefits of Natura 2000 (e.g., ten Brink et al., 2013) with the 
hope that the vast benefits of the EU’s protected area translated to socio- 
economic terms can serve as an eye-opener for decision-makers fixated 
on these figures. Ecosystem services also started to occupy significant 
roles in nature-relevant EU policy pieces; this includes the Biodiversity 
Strategy 2020 and its target 5, where member states were required to 
map and assess their ecosystem services and integrate them into their 
financial accounting system by 2020 (European Commission, 2019a). 
Furthermore, other major EU policies, including the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy and the Marine Strategy Framework Directive, also refer to 
ecosystem services (Schleyer et al., 2015). 


Communicating with Flagship Species 


In order to raise awareness about biodiversity, as well as raising funds 
for conservation, many strategies and campaigns use the flagship species 
approach. Here, organizations use an iconic and well-known species 
(e.g., panda, elephant, koala) most people are compassionate about and 
to which they attribute positive feelings. In this way, one can raise 
people’s attention not only about specific issues that are in direct rele- 
vance with the flagship species, but also in more general terms about the 
environment (Schlagloth et al., 2018). 

First described in 1988 by Mittermeier, the flagship species concept 
showed, via case studies, how particular species were used to successfully 
convey conservation messages to the general public. Flagship species do 
not necessarily have to be cute, cuddly or majestic; their “use” largely 
depends on the target audience of the campaign and their cultural, tradi- 
tional or historical connection with the species (Schlagloth et al., 2018). 
As Jepson and Barua (2015) point out, employing flagship species can be 
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categorized into three distinct groups: (1) providing a compelling moral 
background for policy work, (2) upscaling inter-institutional consider- 
ations, and (3) offering a good basis for justifying conservation efforts. 
However, while attracting attention to the importance of biodiversity, 
and often, biodiversity loss, this way of communication received critiques 
for putting too much focus on certain, mostly animal, species (Smith 
et al., 2012). On the other hand, some argue the flagship species 
approach is solely a way of communication used not only to raise funds 
successfully, but also for the conservation of those species, which may be 
less plausible to effectively advocate for (McGowan et al., 2020). 

Others suggest extending the flagship approach to a flagship fleet 
by covering multiple species within one communication campaign to 
provide opportunities for less well-known or difficult-to-communicate 
species (Verissimo et al., 2013). Although flagship species campaigns in 
many cases proved efficient and fruitful (e.g., in the case of the giant 
panda as the logo animal of one of the most successful NGOs), in 
other instances they failed to reach the desired outcome (e.g., in the 
case of the orangutan in a campaign addressing unsustainable palm oil, 
which did not entirely reach its target) (Jepson & Barua, 2015). There 
is limited knowledge on how exactly flagship species add to conservation 
outcomes and why certain species’ relevant communication and advo- 
cacy actions became victorious, while others may achieve only modest 
outcomes (Jepson & Barua, 2015; Lundberg et al., 2019 and Verissimo 
et al., 2013). 

In the European Union context in relevance to campaigning for 
Natura 2000, and nature conservation in general, the large carnivores 
of Europe (brown bear, wolf, the European and Iberian lynx species, and 
the wolverine) as well as predatory birds have enjoyed a prominent role in 
campaigns (BirdLife, 2020; WWE, 2020). If we take a look at the specific 
campaign videos of BirdLife for instance advocating for strong nature 
conservation policies, mostly large mammals and birds steal the lime- 
light with the occasional appearance of marine fauna (BirdLife, 2020), 
suggesting that these are the flagship species that are believed to attract 
people (see also Baimukhamedova, this book). 
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The Familiarity Principle and Targeting 
Emotions 


The familiarity principle is the concept that, in decision-making, people 
tend to prefer something of which they have preliminary knowledge and 
are familiar with; this can play a key role in communicating biodiversity 
messages (Kidd et al., 2019). In a recent experiment with donation pref- 
erences for opportunities to fund various flagship species and familiar 
ecosystems, it was revealed that familiarity played the most impor- 
tant element when deciding whether to financially support a project 
(Lundberg et al., 2019). This concept is in close relation to reducing 
psychological distance in order to enable a closer connection between 
the target audience and the communicated entity, by emphasizing the 
relationship or the impacts of proximity to the audience (Kusmanoff 
et al., 2020). Accordingly, when compiling a communication or advocacy 
campaign, it is important that the specific stakeholder group addressed 
by the campaign can connect with the entity used, not only emotionally, 
but ideally geographically or conceptually as well. 

Let us take a look again at the tiger case or the animal’s habitats in 
Asia. Many would consider it a very unfortunate and sad event if more 
rainforests or birch forests disappeared, together with the tiger becoming 
extinct. However, without personal attachment or the familiarity feeling, 
it would most probably remain a distant calamity (such as the Australian 
wildfires eradicating koalas or the polar bear’s disappearance—despite the 
flagship species). Now, consider the forests you have been visiting with 
your family for the summer holidays for 20 years being felled and the 
squirrels you watch every Saturday with your children disappearing for 
good. You would certainly feel a more significant loss due to your famil- 
iarity with the squirrels and would be more prone to take action against 
their disappearance. 

At the heart of all this, of course, there are the emotions that steer 
our decisions in many, if not most, cases, contrary to the common 
belief that we decide rationally (Thaler, 2015). We can think about what 
drove us when we made our most recent donations. Whereas statistics 
and numbers may be believed to work well when selecting our options 
(the rational theory of decision-making states that we carefully consider 
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our choices and choose the one that “best” serves our needs (Liebe & 
Preisendérfer, 2010)), evoking emotions is usually a more effective means 
to appeal to people, especially when we have such an arsenal of the cute 
and the cuddly. Such emotional messages can be built on compassion in 
a positive manner to ask for a contribution, or can take the shape of a 
negative message that is mostly built on fear (e.g., fear of the extinc- 
tion of whales during the hunting season) (Kusmanoff et al., 2020). 
Understandably therefore, the European campaigns on nature conserva- 
tion feature local species one can directly relate to and are familiar with. 
These trigger some specific emotions (awe, fear, affection) and maybe 
personal experience or memory, making these species for us more as 
a subject of concern in case of probable extinction. As we can see in 
the videos of BirdLife (2020) mentioned above, most species (brown 
bear, wolves, otter, deer, squirrels, seals, dolphins, various bird species) 
are known by European residents and there is a high chance they have 
already encountered them in person. 


Amending Biodiversity Communication 
Messages with Social and Behavioural 
Economics Theories 


Even though biodiversity professionals may not always draw scientific 
lessons from other disciplines—just as we could see in the specific 
case detailed below about the Fitness Check campaign for the EU 
nature policies review—economic, sociology, psychology, and commu- 
nication studies can guide conservationists to reach the better results 
we desperately need. For instance, it was pointed out by Kusmanoff 
et al., (2016, 2020) that conservation messages often miss one of the 
initial steps of defining and targeting the precise audience, and the 
messages often land with people who are already supportive towards 
the pitch. Different audiences need different messages, simply because 
various groups hold distinct values and social norms. Typically, groups 
can be formed based on their motivations (e.g., motivated by self- 
interest, altruism or pro-environmental behaviour), and so these groups 
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are prone to act differently to various messages. For instance, an ulti- 
mately dedicated environmental activist will be difficult to motivate 
purely by monetary benefits, whereas members of other groups may be 
driven by self-interest and, accordingly, will be more likely to act on 
knowledge of financial gains. 

A major building block of a campaign should also be grounded on 
social norms as they are believed to be one of the determining factors 
of environmental behaviour (Ajzen, 1991; Cialdini et al., 1990; Farrow 
et al., 2017). Social norms define what is approved of in a given social 
context and what behaviour should not be conducted (for instance, if 
many of our friends are vegetarian and ardent animal right protectors, we 
are more likely to believe this is an important issue and act accordingly, 
e.g., donate to animal rights organizations, buying products that do not 
harm animals, turn to a vegetarian diet ourselves, etc.). By understanding 
behaviour and driving norms, messages can be framed in order to nudge 
the target audience (Kusmanoff et al., 2020). For instance, in terms of 
a biodiversity campaign, we can highlight that most people have already 
donated to the cause, or already signed the petition framing that it is the 
norm to do so (meaning you are strange not to sign it). 

There are also numerous heuristics and biases that can be used in 
communicating biodiversity messages as they impact people’s decision- 
making. The classical example of the framing effect is Kahneman and 
Tversky’s (1979) prospect theory. Here, the authors refuted the rational 
choice theory element, the expected utility theory stating that people, 
instead of rationally and meticulously calculating their chances in uncer- 
tain situations, rather bid on the certain gain versus only a probable 
significantly larger value, while gamble eagerly to avoid losses. Accord- 
ingly, messages can be framed to highlight the benefits in avoiding losses, 
and use negative framing (which, however, is indeed challenging in the 
biodiversity loss context if it is competing with jobs and growth losses). 

The endowment effect may also be worth considering as it states that a 
certain item owned by us will be considered as having a larger value than 
others in the market, as certain additional (e.g., emotional) values are 
contributed to it (Kahneman et al., 1990). This may be used in situations 
amplifying, for instance, a specific species’ value for a specific area. A 
related concept, the scarcity heuristic (we tend to contribute more value 
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to an item if it is scarce) may also be employed, especially considering 
that most species in communicating biodiversity are endangered or close 
to extinction (Kusmanoff et al., 2020). The confirmation bias (we tend to 
agree with those arguments that underpin our belief system (Nickerson, 
1998)), together with the status quo bias (we tend to dislike changes in 
the system we are used to) (Samuelson & Zeckhauser, 1988)), also affect 
advocating for biodiversity—unfortunately, in an adverse way. Mostly, 
this is because it is unpleasant to hear that certain, big-scale changes are 
needed to overwrite the current business-as-usual scenario. To date, there 
are almost 200 identified heuristics and biases; these may be worth exam- 
ining when compiling a campaign for biodiversity (Kusmanoff et al., 
2020). 

Communicating messages to influence decision-makers are, of course, 
embedded in a wide array of theories, far more than those listed above. 
These social and economic theories address variations of norms, beliefs, 
narratives or social biases and heuristics aiming to explain how a nuance 
of change in the communication may result in different outcomes. 
However, it is important to underline that at the time of working on 
our nature conservation campaign in 2014—2016, I had only very vague 
ideas of the science on communicating or advocating for biodiversity— 
despite being a member of an advocacy NGO for years. Yet, many of 
our strategies detailed below mirror well the currently emerging field 
of communicating biodiversity messages that borrows ideas from other 
well-established disciplines (Kidd et al., 2019). At the same time, it 
is overly evident that many advocacy and research messages should be 
further tailored in order to nudge decision-makers towards prioritizing 
biodiversity on a more extensive scale. 
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Communicating Biodiversity 
on the Frontline—A Case of Advocating 
for the European Union’s Nature Policies 


Overview of the Fitness Check Process and Relevant 
Actors 


In 2014-2016, the conservation sector was preoccupied by the so-called 
Fitness Check process of the EU nature conservation policies (the Birds 
Directive and the Habitats Directive)'; which threatened the possible 
opening up, and consequently weakening of the nature legislation. Jeop- 
ardizing the EU’s Nature Directives and together with it the EU-wide 
Natura 2000 network of protected areas, meant the century's war to 
prepare for in conservation, and the green NGO world I also worked 
in started to get ready for the fight. 

At the EU level of conservation, the Natura 2000 network (defined 
by EU nature policies, the Birds and Habitats Directives) provides the 
basis for nature conservation covering almost 20% of the EU terrestrial 
area and over 6% of marine territory (European Commission, 2020). 
This network of protected areas includes most of the national parks in 
the EU, nationally protected sites and many nature reserves; it helps 
protect our natural heritage, the species and habitats that can only be 
found within the European Union area (European Commission, 2020). 
Natura 2000 is also very unique, being the single almost continent-wide, 
multiple-country overlapping area of protected sites, subsequently also 
needing EU-wide legislation to coordinate work in different national 
settings (European Commission, 2019b). 

The Natura 2000 network is designated and managed based on two 
pieces of EU-level legislation, the Birds Directive and the Habitats 


1 Within the Regulatory Fitness and Performance Programme (REFIT) in 2012, the Commis- 
sion wanted to ensure EU policies are smart, “fit for purpose”, efficient and relevant to be 
pursued at the EU level. Within this scope, nature legislation also needed to be scrutinized by 
a fitness check process to assess the effectiveness, efficiency, coherence, relevance and EU added 
value and, if needed, to identify obsolete segments or excessive elements to feed into future 
policy considerations and amendments (European Commission, 2014). 
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Directive. They were drafted in 1979 (Birds Directive) and 1992 (Habi- 
tats Directive) to set the basis for an EU-wide network and establish 
its overall operational and management principle and processes (Euro- 
pean Commission, 2019b). Natura 2000 is currently the basis of the 
nature conservation of the Union, being very much valued and cher- 
ished (although often criticized) by the conservation sector. Having an 
EU-wide network and relevant legislation means assurance, and in many 
cases, another pair of scrutinizing eyes on top of the national level. This 
signifies to the whole sector of nature conservationists that nature and 
protected areas are important at the EU level, and they can count on legal 
support and remedy. However, as such, to a whole set of other sectors 
it means a number of nuisances at various levels. For instance, Natura 
2000 legislation calls for more rigorous scrutiny and assessment in terms 
of new investments affecting protected sites, while it also impacts on 
farmers, who often feel too strictly impeded by Natura 2000 restrictions 
on agricultural land. No wonder, therefore, that certain opposing sectors 
could see an opportunity, while nature conservationists were anxious 
when the so-called Fitness Check of the two directives were announced. 
Regular review of EU policies is a normal process as pieces of legisla- 
tion with time and changing conditions often need a revisit to ensure 
the policy is still fit for purpose. However, knowing that many would 
be cheering for a weaker EU nature policy, nature conservationists were 
awaiting a probable desperate struggle. 

In the case of the campaign addressing the Fitness Check of the 
Nature Directives, various stages and stakeholders needed to be tackled 
and addressed. First, the European Commission put together its eval- 
uation study on whether the directives are fit for purpose, for which 
various evidence was needed. The evidence gathering was comprised of 
interest groups and online public consultations, national and scientific 
reports, followed by consultations on the Fitness Check results in 2015 
(European Commission, 2014). Based on the information collected and 
provided, the Commission published its staff working document with 
the conclusion of the results in 2016 (European Commission, 2016). 
However, between the two phases of the information synthesizing study 
in March 2016 and publishing of the policy evaluation in the staff 
working paper in December 2016, over nine months had passed, and the 
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announcement of the Fitness Check results was continuously postponed. 
The time was ticking, making the conservation sector anxious and uneasy 
of the probable results. To counteract any unfortunate events, further 
actors of the EU policy arena, including the European Parliament, the 
European Council, stakeholder groups and citizens, were additionally 
drawn upon to put additional pressure on the Commission until the 
publication of the staff working paper in December 2016. Eventually, 
the campaign yielded success; the document emerged stating that the 
Nature Directives are fit for purpose, and further actions are needed to 
enhance their implementation (European Commission, 2016). 

In the above-described process, obviously all of the relevant actors 
and stakeholders needed to be addressed with different keywords and 
messages. Factual messages were needed to raise the interest or break 
down potential arguments mainly, at the official consultation scale. At 
the European Parliament level, for the Members of the Parliament who 
are directly elected by the public, it was inevitable to show that citizens 
support this initiative, or that it was in the interest of the public to pursue 
it. At the general public level, emotions needed to be awoken. Accord- 
ingly, various formulations of messages and numerous vessels, which are 
ideally compelling to the specific stakeholder groups, were selected and 
employed. 


My Recollections of Our Campaign 
to Safeguard the European Union’s Nature 
Directive 


In the period 2014-2016, the international conservation NGO network 
I was involved in also found it quintessential to take part in the 
Fitness Check campaign as many of the NGO’s national members 
from Central and Eastern Europe (CEE) worked directly with Natura 
2000, and the main mission of the organization was to conserve biodi- 
versity. The CEE region also took pride in saying that Natura 2000 
gave the opportunity for the EU to preserve in the CEE region what 
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no longer exists in Western Europe: nature. Additionally, with some- 
what more pro-development and infrastructure favouring governments 
in many countries of the CEE region, weaker nature legislation could 
have resulted in imminent and irreversible loss of biodiversity. So in 
short, we had a lot at stake—and we needed a successful campaign. 
When we started to prepare our specific communication campaign 
to safeguard the European Union's key nature conservation policies, a 
number of us were not very aware of the above scientific theories and 
strategies.” Nevertheless, we had a pre-concept: while we would aim to 
target decision-makers with facts (mostly on the socio-economic impor- 
tance of nature), we would address the public by building on and raising 
their emotions to support nature. However, there were other factors of 
the campaign that also needed to be taken into account. For instance, 
the green NGO world needed to align its messages as it had to be shown 
to our key audience—EU decision-makers—that the whole conservation 
sector is behind the unified tagline that the Nature Directives should 
remain untouched. In addition to aligning our messages, it made sense 
to fall in line to a certain extent with the bigger NGOs (BirdLife, EEB, 
WWE), especially the ‘Nature Alert’ campaign, towards the public, as 
opposed to having several micro-campaigns by different organizations. 
However, it was also crucial that we reach our specific audience in 
the CEE and the CEE in Brussels (meaning decision-makers from this 
region), and add a special spice to the overall NGOs’ campaign. 
Accordingly, our planned campaign focused on the CEE region, and 
was ultimately two-fold. On one hand, facts and figures on Natura 2000 
sites and its contribution to jobs and growth, as well as other socio- 
economic benefits, were prepared mostly for the decision-makers, who 
were deemed to make rational decisions (applying the rational choice 
theory as well as the ecosystem services concept). On the other hand, 
the other key element was the demonstration of public support, both 
by activating various stakeholders and the public (targeting emotions as 
well as additional biases). With both these components, we planned to 
have ample ammunition to show to the various EU decision-makers that 


2 We did, however, have communication professionals in-house, as well as cooperation with the 
network of the large international environmental NGOs, who are also experts in campaigning 
and who may have been aware of the above principles: I was definitely not among them. 
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the CEE was clear that the Nature Directives were central pieces of EU 
legislation and should not be touched. 

To achieve this aim, we first built a detailed database of the groups 
we needed to address as final message receivers. We identified the final 
receivers as the EU decision-makers (including the European Commis- 
sion, European Parliament, and European Council), who would ulti- 
mately steer and decide on the Fitness Check’s outcome and, as a 
secondary group, the general public. The latter was deemed secondary 
only as it was planned that the general public would act more as a vehicle 
to transmit messages towards decision-makers, instead of being the final 
receiver. In addition to the general public, another transmitter was our 
group of CEE allies that we named “Friends of Natura 2000”. We iden- 
tified and sought to include these “friends”, who came from various 
backgrounds (from artists through local businesses to farmers), and 
provided their names and personal messages and stories about supporting 
Natura 2000. This group of Natura 2000 allies acted in four ways: (1) it 
showed the wide support of the general population, (2) reduced psycho- 
logical distance and evoked emotions (as politicians from that specific 
region or country or even field of work may relate more to their personal 
messages), (3) broke the status quo and confirmation bias and showed 
that not all farmers, businessmen, etc., who are thought to be ardent 
attackers of the directives, consider Natura 2000 as a necessary evil and 
hinderance of development, and (4) acted as an upscale platform to 
reach further stakeholders and the general public during communica- 
tion. We featured 27 individuals and organizations (singer, tourist expert, 
wine maker, teacher, farmer, horticultural organization, etc.) from several 
countries, and could use their messages within the campaign.’ 

We built largely on the rational choice theory that, ideally, decision- 
makers consider socio-economic benefits of nature. When seeing nature’s 
contribution to the then EU motto of “jobs and growth’, they may think 
that they should persevere with the directives because of their vast socio- 
economic benefits. Therefore, when the Commission report was being 
prepared to show evidence about how the directives are fit for purpose, 


3 These messages and other elements of the campaign can be found here: http://www.ceeweb. 
org/work-areas/working-groups/natura-2000/welovenatura2000/ 
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and during interservice consultation (when the directives were discussed 
among Directorates General (DG)), we provided a brochure to over 500 
EU decision-makers on case studies about the contribution of the nature 
directives to socio-economic development in Central and Eastern Europe 
(strictly in brevity with short texts and beautiful photos). The brochure 
included for instance, how Natura 2000 sites contributed to the income 
of 2,300 families in Sighisoara-Tarnava Mare, Romania, or how the 
restoration of river meanders resulted in flood risk reduction estimated 
at €500 per ha (Loppin & Kotulak, 2016).‘ In addition to this, in many 
of our advocacy letters to the European Parliament and various DGs to 
support the fact that nature directives are fit for purpose, we highlighted 
the factual messages on Natura 2000 contributions to the economy 
through showcasing ecosystem services (and flagship species, although 
the latter was mostly through visual materials of photos and videos). Our 
messages to decision-makers very much focused on the fact that Euro- 
pean nature is unique and in peril. The responsibility of safeguarding our 
European natural heritage is in the hands of the decision-makers, which 
in a way can be seen as triggering the endowment effect and the scarcity 
heuristic. A specific Twitter campaign on the socio-economic benefits of 
Natura 2000 and its ecosystem services, together with messages from the 
Friends of Natura 2000 group from each CEE country, was also used 
for the campaign to call for contributions for the Commission’s public 
consultation and for general support for the directives. 

During these campaigns a specific landscape or a flagship species were 
displayed. To reduce the psychological distance, to build further on 
emotions and the familiarity principle, and to mobilize the general public 
(especially the youth that may be more familiar with producing short 
films), we also called for a short film contest specifically on the impor- 
tance of Natura 2000. This short? film was deployed when we targeted 
decision-makers on Twitter and via emails addressing 779 Members of 
the European Parliament and other EU decision-makers asking them to 


4The brochure is available: http://www.ceeweb.org/wp-content/uploads/201 1/12/CEEweb_ 
N2000_fact_sheet_ev.pdf. 


> Too cool to be killed, watched over 4000 times - https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=0SKomG 
50Lwk. 
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demand the outcomes of the Fitness Check Publication (as it was contin- 
uously postponed), and to back up the Nature Directives. In this letter, 
we showed both the overwhelming support of the citizens triggering 
emotions and the socio-economic facts.° 

Ultimately, our CEE campaign, as well as the overall EU-wide NGO 
campaign, proved victorious and it was deemed that the Nature Direc- 
tives are fit for purpose; to be fully effective, however, further national 
prioritization and funding are required (European Commission, 2016). 
It was, however, difficult to grasp the exact recipe for the success. If 
you work on an international scale involving a number of different 
stakeholders and messages with a multitude of socio-economic and insti- 
tutional factors in play, it is practically impossible to judge what exactly 
made an impact, what was the actual trigger, or how they formed a 
complex system to induce change. There could be literally thousands 
of momenta or actors or processes and their interplay that could have 
possibly sealed the fate of the Nature Directives. Still, in order to attempt 
to have some idea, at least of the probable impacts of your efforts, some 
steps may be advised. Receiving direct feedback, e.g., getting a phone call 
or email thanking you for your contribution (clearly, only helpful if it is 
evident that it is not an autoreply), or seeing CEE case studies as refer- 
ences in the evaluation, are extremely useful to track down any potential 
impactful measures. Continuous follow-up monitoring actions are also 
very much needed whether from direct contacts or via an Internet search 
or references made; you can inquire if your input was taken into account. 
In this regard, social media is a fantastic tool as it aids tracking of what 
had happened with your messages. For instance, when you notice that 
a CEE Member of Parliament Tweeted the short film you sent him 
calling for support for the Nature Directives, you know you hit home. Of 
course, sheer numbers also add to evidencing impact—although because 
the campaign at the EU scale was a joint effort between multiple organi- 
zations, it was difficult to know to what extent precisely. However, it is 
known that the Nature Directives related campaign triggered the largest 


6 The letter to the Members of the European Parliament can be found here: http://www.cee 
web.org/wp-content/uploads/201 1/12/CEEweb-for-Biodiversitys-letter-to- MEPs-ask-for-the-fit 
ness-check-results-on-Natura-20001.pdf. 
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public consultation in the EU’s history with over half a million contri- 
butions (WWE, 2016), and by all means, we also contributed to this 
success, especially considering the CEE region. 

Overall, when putting these actions under the auspices of social- 
economic and communication theories, our campaign was built on two 
areas: familiarity principle and emotional connections with public pres- 
sure evoking the responsibility of decision-makers to safeguard Europe’s 
future by protecting its nature; and, the socio-economic contribution of 
Natura 2000 to appeal to decision-makers with the perceptions that they 
work under rational behaviour theories. Looking back with hindsight on 
the work of preparing and implementing our campaign for the Nature 
Directives, it is astonishing to see how much our ways of communication 
and methods used can be justified by the science behind communication 
or other social science disciplines, even if at the time we had no, or only 
limited knowledge about it. Many of our headlines were grounded on 
socio-economic facts about nature’s contribution and therefore, rational 
decision-making theory, due to the belief that it is the only way to attract 
the other sectors and to diminish their arguments of Natura 2000 being 
an obstacle to development. In addition to this, we also used additional 
framings. We employed the familiarity principle and the endowment 
theory addressing, e.g., the Polish Members of Parliament with the socio- 
economic relevance of Polish Natura 2000 sites or Polish flagship species. 
We also used creative short videos on European nature produced by the 
public to appeal to their emotions (as well as to their senses by acting as 
their voters ask them). 

On the other hand, however, we made relatively limited use of 
exploiting emotions and reframing Natura 2000 according to Kahneman 
and Tversky’s Prospect Theory (1979) of highlighting losses and the 
potential value of this, amplifying fear and negative consequences. We 
could also have triggered other biases on a more elevated scale, including 
the confirmation bias with potentially more provocative campaigns. In 
addition, we could have dug deeper and tried to group our stakeholder 
groups based on their social norms and values and tailor messages accord- 
ingly—although of course, as with every NGO, we also struggled with 
limited resources. Overall, despite having adequate scientific knowledge 
of relevant social theories, we still exploited relatively well the possible 
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biases and heuristics, as well as steering emotions. On the other hand, we 
massively built on facts and figures about the socio-economic relevance of 
Natura 2000 and ecosystem services with the firm belief that decision- 
makers will only make rational choices (now, I know better). It is also 
interesting to see how practitioners’ knowledge can be apt even without 
the actual knowledge of scientific theories, but more importantly, how 
much practice and science can provide to each other, ultimately resulting 
in a more complex and conscientious plan of action. 


Conclusions: Pry, Plan and Follow up 


To date, various scientific theories and strategies stemming from them 
can aid the forming of more impactful messages targeting decision- 
makers. These theories and strategies may very well be employed in 
the context of biodiversity, even if the overall topic is often thought 
to be a challenging concept that may not resonate well with people at 
the top—either because of its diffuse and complex nature or because of 
vested and competing economic interests. If carefully crafted however, 
as can be seen in the above case, communicating rational arguments 
embedded in monetary values with ecosystem services, steering feel- 
ings of familiarity with flagship species, or showing overwhelming 
public support, can help in reaching the desired outcomes. Formulating 
messages, however quintessential, are only the beginning of the cumber- 
some process of communication and advocacy. The right vessel should 
be chosen, together with the right audience for which the messages are 
relevant and with which they can resonate. The most difficult challenge 
remains how to grasp and involve that audience, especially if they are in a 
special bubble. In this, meticulous planning and specific research on your 
audience's members and their background can assist. Discovering ways of 
how best to trigger the familiarity principle or showcase socio-economic 
messages, how to understand the ruling norms or even how to activate 
certain biases that push the right buttons, are the building blocks of 
forming impactful messages. Furthermore, following up on your tactics 
and potential results (e.g., by asking for direct feedback or monitoring 
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indicators) can provide useful tips in finding out what worked best and 
what to employ and fine-tune for the next occasion. 
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